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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTOR! 


• ■ p m ,riius Professor of Hebrew ond Jewish Studies. University Colle S c, London. 

SS‘“os.i novel, M. of Ere/ionge. was published this year. 

M Brownlotr's Nap, .km was published < - MlKr * cilr 

r c I navies is a Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Christopher Frayllog is Professor of Cultural History ut the Royal College ol Art. 

Philip French is i he Observer’s film critic. 

Richard Grenier is the film critic of Commentary. 

Miriam Grinin « * Fellow or Somerville Jwn Hotd h;15 jus( been puhlished. 

Michael Hofmann's First colleciion of P n ® n,s ' ^ n Eliropams nnd her own novel Heat and Dust. 

SSSSESssrs?- 

n it M./.rnhp ic the author of James Jovce and die Revolution of tin Word , 197 . 

0 MnrPalo's latesl colleciion of poems is A World of Difference, 1983. 

Si CflV FiC,i °' 1 ' “■ 

Stenhen Mills is a natural history film maker. .... t , 

' Institute 

■ S£2 c“, J Teufel, waspuMished eurlier thisyeur. 

DUys Powell's books include The Villa Ariadne. 1 973. 

ssEttz# - - 1— - -■ 

£ sl“ IS ^HZs^peare: A C, Doc„ Life, ,977. 

Leonardo Sdascta's novels include Candida, a Dream Dreamed in Hedy, 19 . 

Robin Seager is Ihe aullior of Tiberius. 1972. 

Paul Smfth is Professor of Modern History ut the University of Southampton. 

Paul Qnnwdon is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

John Terrain* was awarded ihe Chaney Gold Medal, highest award of the Royal United Services Institute 

in the Movies : Or Santa Maria, It had Slipped My Mindlvtas published in 1975. 
Peregrine Worslhortie is Associate Editor of ihe Sunday Telegraph. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE. — 

Joseph Blanco White ( I775-IH4I): loners m 
other material relating to him: for a biography. 

MARTIN MURPHY. 

58 Si nil ford Street. Oxlunl 0X4 ISV\. 

Margaret L. if. Woods: present owner ol 
manuscript and/or proofs of Iter novel. A 
Village Tragedy ( 1887). 

MARY LACK). 

Department ol English. Arts and tenet \iwMmg. 
University of Missouri. Columbia. Missouri h5JM. 

George Cecil Ives (18*7-1950): tiny informa- 
tion. particularly concerning letters to and 
from Ives, and reminiscences. 

CHARLES NAFUS. 

Department of Radio- Television- Filin, Austin Com- 
munity College. Humanities Division. Box 2.85. 
Austin, Texas 7876K. 

Mitchell Keimerley (1878-1950): American 
publisher rnised in flurslem; letters and other 
recollections: for a biography. 

MATTHEW J. IIRUCCOLI. 

Department or English. University of South C aroli- 
na. Columbia. South Carolina 29208. 

R. S. Thomas: personal recollections nnd 
correspondence; details of critical and other 
material in languages other than English; 
details of material published by/aboul Thomas 
in publications of limited availability; anything 
else connected with R. S. Thomas; for a study. 
SIMON BARKER. 

St David's University College, Lampeter, Dyfed, 
SA48 7ED, Wales. 


J. li. Illingworth («/ 191 5 ), contributor to/*, 
Mumli, etc. Nearly fifty letters from Chari* 
Gore in Mrs Illingworth, covering the wmt 
IHWt"l>)2ii. have recently been discovered i tt 
the archives of the Community of the hsu 
rectiun. Mirfield; they may be of interest ui 
scholars in this field. 

MARTIN JARRETT-KERR. 

1. immunity nl the Resurrection, Mirfield Wnt 
Yorkshire WF14 UBN. ’ W 

Percy John Pelf Smith ( 1882-1948); any in- 
formation from relatives, friends or students 
about his life and work; Smith’s leltering, his 
teaching methods and the work of the Dorian 
Studio (later the Dorno Workshop) of particu- 
lar interest. 

JOHN SHAW. 

53 Victoria Avenue. Leeds LS9 9DL. 

First World War Survivors: Contact sought with 
surviving servicemen of the First World Waroi 
with those with civilian recollections; leltcn, 
diaries, etc also sought; fora vernacular history 
of the First World War. 

LYN MACDONALD 

do Michael Joseph Lid, 44 Bedford Square, London 
WC1. 

Charles Eliot Norton ( 1827-1908): Information 
about any unpublished material relating to 
Norton beyond that at Harvard and the 
Library of Congress, for a biography. 
JAMES TURNER. 

University of Massachuseils-Boston, Haibot Cm- 
pus, Boston, Massachusetts 02125. 
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Daniel Raymond: ThouRhu on I’oIHlcal Economy. .\JC 
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Firsl edition . 8vo. original boiutls, uncul, aplno renewed. Rpym»o 
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The painture of prosperity 


J ohn Hayes 

JSeL ROSENTHAL _ 

Constable; The Painter and His Landscape 
355 pp with colour and black-and-white 
jjlojtrations. Yale University Press. £15.95. 

0300030142 

Citable is one of the most generally loved of 
all British painters, and has scented often one 
of the easiest to understand. We known great 
deal about both his work and his life; indeed, 
with hardly an exception - Van Gogh is one - 
hh career is better documented than that of 
any other major artist of a century earlier than 
mown. It is true that, in spite of the diligence 
of Ian Fleming- Williams, Leslie Parris and 
other Constable specialists, a high proportion 
of iiis exhibited work remains missing or un- 
identified, and we await the catalogue raisunm* 
by Graham Reynolds and Charles Rhyne, the 
fint volume of which will appear next year; but 
il h possible none the less, us was demons- 
trated at the great Constable exhibition at the 
Tare Gallery in 1976, to follow his painting in 
all its variety almost year by year. Moreover, 
the progress of his work, his intentions and 
frustrations regarding it, his attitudes and feel- 
ing; towards art in general and (he art world in 
particular, the nature of his emotions and the 
drcamslances of his daily life, are intimately 
known from a voluminous, highly articulate 
and. for the most part, very frank correspond- 
ence. now fully published. 

Yet our view of Constable, historically never 
more than partial, as Conal Shields has shown 
in a brilliant essay, remains out of focus; the 
late Basil Taylor, an extremely sensitive critic, 
coofcssed that, “after looking at his work per- 
sistently for over thirty years”, he continued to 
find it "more perplexing than general opinion 
hastoldmelihould". For the Victorians Con- 
stable was far from perplexing; he formed part 
of the pastoral myth, unfolding r vision of rural 
heartsease singularly attractive to a newly in- 
dustrialized nation, and wns to this extent 
associated with the Gninsboroughesque; the 

• *2? generalizations of his mediocre 

Watts, satisfied the same emo- 
tional need,' ifad Constable’s sketches were 
nc . ac «ptflble nor admired when they 
w«nrst*tawn| n the 1880s. By the turn of the 
^thh.uiiude.vvas changing, and for the 
**?•«*» years it was precisely the oil 
.. aies studies, In which natural appear- 
wore transcribed with such breathtaking 
,l ac ^ tolUance, that were regarded as 
■nJ^nce of Constable's achievement. So 
s° that, when in 1965 Graham Reynolds 
still ^Wable the Natural Painter, 
e ^ ladd and balanced general 
conm.rfiL? 16 felt It necessary to 

3 bk\ J? an ^ -^ s ^ ios stressing Consl- 
wwj 5 ?,! P'^otial designer, and iltc im- 

• Stour iiJ* large-scale pnlntings of the 
55 ‘ h0 sbe-footers for which the pain- 

Mihonr . j ' m 9st Intense intellectual 
btker*«i , onw * lich he staked'his own clnim 
ot»dSu° f posterit y M - Basil Taylor, writ- 
Sercntiv 1 ^ 73, P l aced his emphasis 
_ it pn the increasingly powerful and, 




after 1828, dark emotions with which Const- 
able charged his landscapes; for him the key 
work was the sombre and stormy “Hadleigh 
Castle" rather than "The Hay Wain". Now. ten 
years later still, following significant but con- 
troversial essays by John Barrell (1980) and 
Ronald Pnulson (1982), we have Michael 
Rosenthal's interpretation. 

Rosenthal’s thesis is that Constable was 
essentially the puinter of a locality, the Stour 
Vnlley, ia which his family lived and worked, 
and that, in their iconography, his pictures of 
this region reflect contemporary ideology; 
accordingly, it is this topic upon which he fo- 
cuses. The author is well equipped for his in- 
quiry, since he was brought up near Nayland, 
thus knows Constable's country intimately, 


jects; he did not even seek out the scenery of 
the nearby Orwell, recognized as painters' 
country; he was exceptional, indeed revolu- 
tionary, in his stay-at-home habits and his 
steady concern for place, concentrating, from 
1811, on the very specific area of the Stbur 
Valley. He wrote of the “endless beauties of 
this happy country", developed an astonishing 
proficiency in sketching from nature in oil, and 
gradually took to painting larger, finished 
works en plein air (“Boat Building at Flatford" 
and “View of Dedhnm”, both 1814). In these 
examples, of a perfected “natural painture”, 
and the six-footers which led up to “The Hay 
Wain", Constable consistently used a high 
viewpoint, thus introducing a sweep of land to 
contain significant rural detail illustrating the 





“The Bridges Family " by Constable, who lived with the family while he painted their portrait in IW4. Bridges 
was a business associate of the artist's father Golding - who had grown prosperous through milling, trade and 
transport -and thts portrait is typical of Constable's early exploitation of his family's social contacts. 

and has added research into social and econo- prosperity consequent on the harmonious rela- 

raJc, especially agricultural, history, (o * know-: tlonsftJp betw&h jn^ " 

ledge of local affairs arid much reading In the. f farming irilbrdst, and, as in dghteenth-Ceniui 
literature of the period. His argument runs as ' georgic poetry^ suggesting, through this ftricirr 
follows, and the first part of it is unexception- cosm, the Civilized state of Happy Britarinit 
able: Constable was the son of a prosperous barge-building, for example, “will lead th 
farmer, mill-owner and entrepreneur in a observer's thoughts on towlder ideas of Trade 
county deeply proud of its agricultural super- and its importance to Britain". 
iority; with the principal part of his income This state of things was shattered by the Eaf 

derived from the land, he identified with the Anglian riots* rick-burning and machine 
forming interest and the maintenance of the breaking of 1821-2, manifestations ,pf 
status quo, was ultra-Tory in his political out- deepening agricultural depression. Hence 
look, and accepted the notion of a divinely forth, except in pictures represeriting {Since* 
ordered world, His love of the country round such as Brighton, where he had no emotions 
his birthplace, his belief that the particular re- ties, Constable abandoned significant, georgi 
flccICd the divine, and his passion for truth, all subject-imlter and topographical precisiorij h 
stimulated contempt for his fellow-students at dropped his viewpoint, distancing nis imagery 
the Academy - concerned largely, as he and developed an almost abstracted factiire t< 
thought, with execution and a factitious bra- express an increasingabsorpbon m evaneacen 
vura— and set him on the path of what he called effects of wmd and rain ancF cloud, the bolde 
a “natural painture” phenomena of nature .. The Leaping Horse 

■ Unlike most contemporary, and many earl- is the masterpiece representative of this . voile 
ier, landscape painters. Constable did not tour face. “These 1820s canal scenes, in contrast t< 

Britain in search of suitable, picturesque sub 


farming ihtbrisJst, arid, As in dghteenth-cririlury 
georgic poetry^ suggesting, through this micro- 
cosm, the Civilized state of Happy Britannia:., 
barge-building, for example, “will lead the 
observer's thoughts on to wider ideas ofTrade , 
and its importance to Britain". 

This state of things was shattered by the East 
Anglian riotSi rick-burning and machine- 
breaking of 1821-2, manifestations .of a 
deepening agricultural depression. Hence- 
forth, except in pictures representing places, 
such as Brighton, where he had no emotional 
ties, Constable abandoned significant, georgic 
subject-mRlterand topographical precisiorij he 
dropped his viewpoint, distancing his imagery, 
and developed an almost abstracted factiire to 
express an increasing absorption in evanescent 
effects of wind arid rain and cloud, “the bolder 
phenomena of nature" .."The Leaping Horse” ■ 
is the masterpiece representative of this volte- 
face. “These 1820s canal scenes, in contrast to 
the East Anglian landscapes of 1810-21, are 


removed from significant concern with liter- 
ary, topographical, political, social or other 
elements". 

This is a considered and consistently argued 
view, and it reflects a fashionable trend in art 
history. Recently, in British landscape studies, 
we have had John Barren’s investigation of the 
rural poor in the painting of Gainsborough, 

Mori and and Constable - Rosenthal acknow- 
ledges a particular debt to Barrell - and David 
Solkin's re-interpretation, in very precise poli- 
tical terms, of Richard Wilson. In the cases of 
Wilson and Gainsborough we have no reason 
to suspect political motivation, certainly not 
subscription to what Sol kin calls a “patrician 
mythology": they were both very independent- 
minded men. Of course, even non-commiued 
artists may express in their work reactions to 
particular circumstances they see around 
them, and many of Gainsborough's later land- 
scapes do reflect, in a general way, a Gold- 
smithian nostalgia for a way of life that was 
slowly passing; but to say of his itiylls of these 
years representing peasants going to, or re- 
turning from, market, as Rosenthal does here, 
that ;'there was little pleasing dalliance .... 
Gainsborough's figures have become dislo- 
cated. ’and were always travelling. ... the 
painting of a constantly moving poor may have 
been his response to the introduction of a capi- 
talistically rationalised economy" is wrong on 
the first count and seems to me otherwise to 
stretch the visual evidence. 

It is similar politically loaded overstatement 
. that I find disturbing in Rosenthal’s account of 
Constable, who. as we have seen, war a person 
with substantial vested interests and of pro- 
nounced political views, and may justifiably be 
studied in this light. Can we believe, for exam- 
ple, that the juxtaposition in "Wivenhoe Park" 
of “ornamental swan with toiling fishermen” 
(note Rosenthal’s adjectives) was really in- 
tended to help suggest a combination of beauty 
with utility in a gentleman's park that would be 
appreciated in terms of the rural harmony? 
Was the choice of viewpoint for the glimpse of 
Witty Lou's cottage in “The White Horse” 
really deliberate, “to connect with the country 

Lott displayed the same laudable .characters- 
lies as Rebow [of Wivenhoe Park] did on his”? 
Does the dunghill jn the J814 “View of Ded- 
ham b really take "pride of place” as a symbol 
of agricultural progress, hence of social and 
cultural perfection: “manure, essential for ( 
heavier crops, indicated that these; -farmers 
knew their business. Bigger yields increased 
profits, which was not only to the advantage of 
the farmer, but also the nation”? Inferences 
such as ‘these are unconvincing. 

Where Rosenthal is excellent is bn Con- 
stable’s interests In literatiire. Constable re- 
garded “The Ancient Mariner” as the finest 
modern poem, but it was with the works of 
Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith and, above all, 
Cowper, rather then Wordsworth and the 
Romantic poets (Byron he came to execrate) . 

! that .he - was intimately familiar. The signifi- 
cance for him, arid popularity,' Of the Suffolk 
poet Robert Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, n 
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georgic pastoral published in 1800, from which 
the painter derived a couplet to accompany his 
“Ploughing Scene in Suffolk" in the 1814 
Academy catalogue, is stressed. No doubt 
there is a parallel between Constable’s proud 
and meticulous depiction of the everyday 
scenes of the Stour Valley and the ethos of such 
works. Rosenthal believes that the parallel 
extends to style, that Constable’s detail-filled 
landscapes, viewed as if from a slight emi- 
nence, reflect the eighteenth-century poets’ 
delight in prospect, in surveying a scene of 
multifarious activities, enumerating its details, 
and then drawing a moral ; but this poetic vision 
(not the moralizing) itself derives from Rubens 
and seventeenth-century prospect painting, 
and Rubens was, of course, a major influence 
on Constable. 

Constable frequently declared that to him 
painting was a moral duty, but his moral, in the 
1810s, lay simply in the equivalence in his land- 
scapes to 'the universal Sir ioshun Reynolds 
sought from history painting: “Heaven's 
munificence" (Bloomfield), the sunshine, 
plenty and serenity around East Bergholt. Had 
this state of exaltation changed - and here we 
are reaching the crux of Rosenthal’s argument 
- by the time he painted "The Lock" (1824) 
and “The Leaping Horse" (1825)? Rosenthal 
maintains that “The View on the Stour" (1822) 
is a landscape intermediary in a profound 
change of style. But is he justified in declaring 
so categorically that “an account of Con- 
stable's stylistic development must fail to ex- 
plain the crisis of 1822"? Was there in fact a 
crisis in his style at all? For Graham Reynolds 
the six canal scenes "conform to a general pat- 
tern into which the artist has introduced a pro- 
gressive development". 

In pursuit of his thesis, Rosenthal devotes an 
entire chapter to the relationship between em- 
ployers and employed in rural England, and 


contemporary attitudes towards this problem, 
leading up to the Suffolk riots of 1821-2. Of 
course Constable was disturbed by this explo- 
sive situation - as much by the irresponsibility 
of the squire and rector at East Bergholt as by 
anything - but he was not astounded; life on 
the Stour did not cease to have credibility; as 
he wrote in 1825, he knew of old (and this is the 
point) what could happen when labourers 
gather together; “evil disposition are fanned 
. . . with any plan for the injury of the 
great - that may be ripe. . . . remember I know 
these people well - having seen so many of 
them at my father’s." Moreover, Constable 
was now working in London - his last pro- 
tracted stay at Bergholt had been in 1817 - and 
there is only this single reference in his corres- 
pondence to the state of affairs in Suffolk. If 
one examines his painting at the time, it is true 
that, as Paulson also notes. 1822 marked cer- 
tain changes in emphasis, notablya lower view- 
point. But the tenacity with which Constable 
pursued his (heme - “driving a nail”, as he put 
it - is a tendency much more remarkable. The 
imagery of these years is hardly purged of con- 
tent, as Rosenthal asserts, nor is the spectator 
barred from the picture space. The lock-keep- 
er in “The Lock” and the horse jumping the 
sluice in “The Leaping Horse" are Constable's 
most powerfully realized images of typical 
activity along (he Stour, and the scenes almost 
bear down upon the spectator; indeed “The 
Lack" was the most successful of all Con- 
stable's rural scenes, and would not have been 
so without its strong narrative element. What 
he was also developing was a more varied re- 
sponse to weather and effect, and an aston- 
ishing dexterity, already evident in “The Hay 
Wain” (1821), at achieving it. Constable’s first 
“sky-ing” dates from before the so-called crisis 
of 1822. Finally, it is worth remarking that it 
was one of the placid, "georgic” scenes, “Strat- 
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“Studies of two ploughs", an oil sketch ( 1814 J which Constable later used far the ploughs in "TtieCatfifttif 
(1824) and "Stoke-by-Nayland" ( 1835 i : reproduced from Constable’s England by Graham Reynolds fll&e 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 0297783599). 


ford Mill” (1820), by which Constable con- 
tinued to want to be represented in exhibitions. 
As Rosenthal observes, by 1826 Constable was 
increasingly preoccupied with popular recogni- 
tion and that elusive attainment, his election as 
an Academician. 

The economic, social and ideological history 
affecting art is a subject art historians cannot 
afford to ignore, and John Barrell, though un- 
ashamedly provocative In his left-wing bias, 
has performed a valuable service in opening up 
new fields of inquiry in British landscape paint- 
ing. But there are dangers which can attach to 
his approach: too hard a search for meaning in 
works of art, so that staffage, for example, may 
be invested with spurious symbolism, over-en- 
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writings id English , and that the standard cata- 
logue of his works should be in that language. 
Both publications are welcome, the catalogue 
perhaps most for its visual documentation, in- 
cluding many high-quality colour-plates, and 
the Writings for their excellent translations 
(mainly by Peter yergo) and their scrupulous 
. . attention to the bibliographical complexities of 
the painter’s publications in several languages. 
t - Although the major texts have been available 
’ In English for some time, it is useful for .the 
Anglo-American reader to have access. to 
marty lesser-khown articles and interviews, 
esfxfcialiy.of the earliest period, when Kan- 
dinsky's rather unexpected wit Is deployed 
. more amply than in the late years of passionate 
...advocacy. • , . 

And yet neither pf these books fulfils the 
- promise or its title; In their Preface. Kenneth 


\ . -When Wassily Kandinsky published a quite promise of its title; In their preface, Kenneth 

’■'$ 1 . unexceptionablenoteon “Concrete Art” In the ' C. Lindsay and Peter Vergo describe their 

' London Bulletin in 3 939, the editors felt bound work more accurately as “all of Kandinsky’s 

, : l P disclaim, responsibility for Its content. Yet writings on art published during his lifetime, as 

( \Vy even this most radical painter of the European well Us .a selection of Interviews and lecture 

! , avant-garde had not always been unwelcorriein t notes’?. Mpny essays and notes not published 

” ' this country, andstjll less in the United States, by the artist a re afready available In French and 

: Between 1909 and 1914 a number of his most Itailarf translations, and will soon be In Ger- 

r .-jjfajL ' s... : ; , original compositions , mainly from the collec- man; perhaps- there are special reasons for 


than “complete”, Hans K. Rdethel and Jean 
K. Benjamin's catalogue of the oeuvre Is any- 
thing but raisonni. They have modelled their 
entries on the handlists kept by Kandinsky and 
his mistress Gabriele MQnter, which were con- 
fined to the barest, documentation. A cata- 
logue is not where we should necessarily expect 
to find an assessment of a painter’s methods, 
but a discussion of Mtlnter's ambiguous term 
ilbermalt In her -lists leads here to the aston- 
ishing judgment: “Because of Kandinsky's de- 
finitive vision of a; work that he had in mind, 
there are, generally speaking, no ‘pentlmenti’ 
in his paintings." Kandinsky’s own vivid 
account of the painting of “Composition VI" 
(1913, now in the Hermitage) makes nonsense 
of this clajm, but it is one which pcrlihps helps 
. to account for Roethel and Benjamin's casual- 
ness in, the Listing of preparatory materials for 


C Undsay and Peter Vergo describe their .. the artist’s finished works. Usually we are sent 
W° r k mare accurately as "all of Kandinsky’s vaguely to one of a number of other publics- 
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writings on art published during his lifetime, as 
■ well as a selection of Interviews and lecture 
^notes’?. Mjmy essaysand notes not. published . 


tions vyithou| any discussion of the relationship 
to the wqrk in hand. Roethel and Benjamin 
claim that theiT dating is often based on stylistic 


by fhe artist areafready ayafiabjeln French and . criteria, but theit. visual assessments do not 


thusiasm in the use of evidence in support ofi 
hypothesis, an underling rigidity in bask 
Assumptions. 

Rosenthal is deeply knowledgeable iboa 
his chosen painter; he has given us a men 
useful account of the Constable family bad- 
ground, and shrewd insights abound in to 
discussion of Constable's landscapes. Tte 
there is much to be enjoyed in, and gained 
from , this book ; but it is flawed by (be oigjjq 
insistence of its principal contention for i 
valid and sustained critical analysis one return 
in the end to Reynolds, a scholar who k 
studied Constable at closer quarters eiujfftn 
longer span than anyone alive. Not modi ha 
escaped his attention. 


ally in this catalogue, and 
Vergo Irritatingly refer only to haw#® 
dissertation of 1975 and not fclW 
lished in Art History , II, 1979.) Alfa# 
generally n finely produced volume itm* 
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Italian translations, arid will' soon tie in Ger- 
man; perhaps- there are special reasons for’ 
their not appearing here; but; if so, they should 


always carry conviction, and they are never 
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getaphormorphosing 


Pet er Kemp 

tadeuszkonwicki 
AMbwr Apocalypse 
Translated by Richard Loune 
232pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571130186 

Atone point, tbe central character in Tadeusz 
gonwlcki’s A Minor Apocalypse is given an 
isjection by police interrogators which causes 
Jjnlring hypersensitivity. The novel itself 
ggns the work of someone in just such a state. 
In structure, it is clasically simple - an 
gaunt of the final day of a man preparing to 
him himself to death as a gesture of political 
potest. In content, it is a baroque agglomera- 
Soooftheloathesome. Tadeusz, the protagon- 
bha dried-up writer who drinks - views every- 
thing through nauseatedly jaundiced eyes. Not 
that there’s much sign of anything inspiriting 
iioond him. The narrative opens “at the 
gloomy hour at which autumn's hopeless days 
begui”. And, for the rest of the day, conditions 
remain grim. Cold winds rattle at badly-puttied 
widow-panes. Rain seeps into dilapidated 
homes. There is hail and, finally, snow. 

Hie Warsaw through which Tadeusz wan- 
ders is equally dismal. Though a banner bear- 
ing tbe legend, “WE HAVE BUILT SOCIAL- 
ISM!" floats above the Congress Hall, disin- 
ttgralion is spectacularly apparent every- 
where. With deafening symbolism, houses 
crash down; a bridge collapses; chunks of 
masonry regularly drop off the Palace of Cul- 
ture. The population too - mainly drunk and 
demoralized - are going to pieces. Law and 
order has caved in. Nervous breakdowns pro- 
liferate. In the Congress Hall, a prominent 
Party dignitary denounces his comrades, then 
dementedly undresses. Madmen roam the 
streets because “the psychiatric hospitals are 
packed with government officials of every 
sort". Nor is it just Party functionaries who are 
showing drastic signs of wear and tear. Dissi- 
kuts, also, are badly mildewed by the stagnan- 
9' Koawicki’s book decries: the feet of one 
^Ip.Weallstlook “as if they’d been boiled 
?not h er h as H “greenish" 

gram. . ° 

Revufaioa pulses through the book but, as 
wcki ultimately seems to recognize, it is 
^channelled into anything strikingly effec- 
tews”, his writer-protagonist de- 
u l . ! Spelled. me to monotony, unmod- 
stamm ers, . repulsive hysteria, 
u ^mmerings, one-sided accusations, 
For J! u ^ 8l Whs non ® 100 appealing.” 
ebtaPuS" 0 t ^ 0 DOV0 1» Konwlcki appears to be 
W scme exacerbated but obscure set- 
1 b l. drawing-up of accounts. As 
toon ^ ram , ■ Mross Warsaw, he stumbles 
jc-om J*® 0 ■ sa drlc, ferocious or farcical 
tmitf- “^^ajlegorlcal nature. There are 
^P^usparpeosofstool-pigeonsnndsel- 
“ ^“w-trovdlers taken for a ride by 


seems to be a scornful portrait of Andrzej Wa- 
jda. And Polish Catholicism gets similarly 
short shrift as a bunch of zealots congregate 
around a plaster statue and a dubious priest. 

With the narrator's confessions of having 
"caressed puppets made of protein and loved 
sexless biological mannequins”, or a phantas- 
magoric episode in which he encounters a 
reunion of his old mistresses gathered round a 
bonfire, the book becomes murkily personal. 
On the other hand, Tadeusz’s meeting and 
union with a girl called Hope - an illegitimate 
descendant of Lenin - is all too obvious in its 
purport. Partly, it is stressed, he must pul his 
trust in what he calls “the mysterious feminine 
element borne here by the solar winds from the 
viscera of the universe” , and partly in the “peo- 
ple, that biological river”. Emotional paeans to 
the “people” - the book's final word, signifi- 
cantly - often peal rhetorically forth. Early in 
the narrative, it is affirmed that “In sin and 
holiness, in conformity and rebellion, in bet- 
rayal and redemption , they will bear the soul of 
the nation into eternity.” By the novel’s final 
pages, their function has become even more 
elevated: they “have created God. ... A God 
formed of our electromagnetic waves or some 
other sort of waves. ... He will make us the 
chosen race.” 

It is to fire the people , the narrator eventual- 
ly decides, that he must perform his act of 
self-immolation. After years spent smoulder- 
ing with resentment, he will incinerate himself 
so that “A night of indifference, apathy, 
chaos” may be irradiated. His act is intended as 
an affirmative blow against indifference - seen 
here as Poland's most weighty burden: 
“Perhaps indifference, the child of mediocrity, 
is a volatile material like the mist which petri- 
fies, forms crags, and rises to the sky in a 
mountainous mass while crushing our pitiable 
life”. 

As if in defiance of the narrowness and 
mediocrity it castigates, the novel bulges with 
cosmic imagery and exaggerated conceits. Re- 
ferences to such things as “the ocean of chaos 
we call (he universe” or “the inaudible groan of 
the aging cosmos" are rampant. Repeatedly, 
Konwicki's prose, balloons, with afflatus: 
“Somewhere out there in . the abyss df the 
night, the Ukraine was dying, Lithuania was 
perishing, Belorussia was breathing its last. 
... An interstellar bell had rung its Angelus. 
The heart of the cosmos beat in alarm”. 
Metaphor metamorphoses with such frequen- 
• cy that it luridly obscures what is supposed to 
be illuminating: the Palace of Culture, for inst- 
ance, starts off looking like “a stone layer 
cake", later pops up as an "indecent erection”, 
and finishes os a “gigantic fish". Overwrought 
over-writing takes on epidemic proportions: 
"Mercilessly, the genes passed the nastiness of 
the parents' occupations, the herpes of their 
moral abominations, the carbuncles of their 
venality on to the faces of their offspring”. 
Amidst the hysteria and hyperbole, there are 
some quietly effective touches - such as the 
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JULIAN EVANS (Editor) 

London Tales 
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A collection of new stories entitled London 
Tales might be expected to concentrate on 
what makes the capital unique: the area, 
measuring about six miles east-west, two miles 
north-south, at its very centre. Proximity to 
that golden rectangle apart, metropolitan life is 
essentially no different from provincial life. 
But the eighteen contributors to London 
Tales, all residents or past residents, were 
asked for stories “inspired by their portion of 
the city", a proviso that has induced artistic 
tunnel vision. 

Geographical setting is in fact irrelevant to a 
number of these stories. It is beside the point 
that Michael Levey's “The Death Dish”, a pale 
reworking of Scott Fitzgerald's “The Cut-Glass 
Bowl”, takes place in West Brompton, and 
Peter Ackroyd’s perfunctory depiction of an 
obsession with tattooing (“The Inheritance") 
in Chelsea; Maggie Gee’s “Momington Place” 
derives not from its eponymous location, but 
from this year’s water-workers’ strike . Perhaps 
in recognition of this irrelevance, Carlo Gdbler 
puts inverted commas around the title 
(‘“W.9.”’) of a story that has nothing to do with 
one Amos Rubilinsky living in that postal dis- 
trict, all to do with his son’s suicide. Not that 
links between story and location have any in- 
trinsic merit. “Outside Paddington” by Miles 
Kington - a truncated chapter of accidents that 
begins when a passenger falls from a stationary 
train - and Giles Gordon's “A Bloomsbury 
Kidnapping”, concerning the theft of a literary 
manuscript, could not be set anywhere else. 


But each story still ends with a whimper after a 
promising start. 

Generally unable to evoke a sense of place, 
the contributors instead drop names of locali- 
ties, streets, and landmarks. Indeed, the narra- 
tor of G. Cabrera Infante’s “The Phantom of 
The Essotdo” opens proceedings with a guided 
tour from his South Kensington home to the 
Essoldo cinema in Chelsea, the starting-point 
for clever-clever multiple narratives on the 
theme of The Phantom of the Opera. Sense of 
place is not, of course, a prerequisite for an 
effective story, as Francis King demonstrates 
with “Beakie”, a study of a domineering 
mother and her young daughter, and Emma 
Tennant with her tale of the grotesque, “The 
Frog Prints”. Nevertheless, the collection’s 
outstanding stories do seem to impart some- 
thing essential of their settings. In "Over the 
Bridge”, Elizabeth Troop presents, like a pro- 
se Posy Simmonds, concurrent histories of a 
marriage in trendy Barnes and of two decades 
of radical chic, while Jane Gardam (“Rode by 
All with Pride") and Clive Sinclair (“Scrip- 
topliobia”) portray distinctive social enclaves: 
Gardam, sympathetically, the solid citizenry of 
Wimbledon ^Sinclair, indecorously, the Jewry 
of Hendon. 

Only Desmond Hogan’s "Elysium" cele- 
brates London. His narrator, having walked 
out on an unfaithful husband in Ireland, finds 
• comfort and contentment in NottlngHill. Else- 
where, lamentation is the norm. Alannah Hop- 
kin’s apparently autobiographical “Ripe” re- 
jects London altogether, commemorating a 
would-be writer’s decision to quit Soho, where 
she drinks much, writes little, for rural Wales, 
where she gets her novel finished. 

The overall impression of London Tales is of 
one more anthology of disparate stories by 
divers hands, one more mixture of the good, 
the bad, and the mediocre, with the good not 
being sufficiently so to outweigh the rest. 


J.M. Coetzee 


"This is a truly astonishing novel. This marvellous book increases in power and 
authority ... I finished Life & Times of Michael K in a state of elation, for all the 
misery and suffering it contains. I cannot recommend it highly enough." 

PaulBail&y, Standard 


"Memorable pieces of writing.” 


Nicholas Shrimp ton , Sunday Times 
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is Wnrm.!' ' ^“mentaHy: as when a writer 
o ium' y° u ^ ave bred blind, deaf de- 

l m their, marvellous’ ariistic pas- 
ini Er auli H universal art.” There is-. 
... director, Wladyslaw Bulat - wbat 




to buy Swedish matches at a hard-currency 
store since he daren’t rely on the efficacy of the 
local brands. But, over-inflamed by disgust, A 
Minor Apocalypse really bums itself out long 
before its hero nears his funeral pyre. 


“It is an astonishing book: lucid, graphic, sensitive, never overblown. The 
transitions , . . mark powerful but unstrained changes of gear. It is written without 
obvious anger but clearly with passion. It will go on haunting me.” ' . 

Anthony Thwaite, Observer 

“This powerful writer ... It makes a strong and memorable novel.” - 

^ Norman Shrapnel, Guardian 

"Beautifully written in a strong, plain, unpretentious style . . . distinguiriied by grim 
humour and powerful understatement.” Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

£7.93 

THE LISLE LETTERS 

Edited by MurielS*. Clare Byrne 


75 mmER 


■ ; “A oubUshing event; ^Svreli as aUtemry revelation; < , (the readdr) experiences foe 
sixt^ntncentuiy.Just fis/lhe reader of Pepye' diary ^experiences thei seventeenth 
. .Sis short BSlectibti, which! might say is beautifully printed and produced and 
• very competitively priced (is) well worth remembering. It is skiUully done too. Miss 
Boland has retained an . appropriate 'amount of commentary and the joins are 
' difficult to detect. The flavour of foe larger original obfoes forough strong# 

. John Kenyon, Observer 

' “A brilliant abridgement . . . Miiribl 6t. C31are Byrne's commentary linking the Letters 
is masterly in Its presentation of a coherent narrative that is unpompous and 
entertaining without ever becoming too colloquial HUgh Ttevor-Roperfe Foreword 
' is also just what is required to put the circumstances in historical perspective. 
io*wwj . •* , . r Anthqny Powell, Dally Telegraph 

"(Bridget Boland) has; somehow ’ contrived to preserve Mfos Byrne's exquisite 
bSahce of commentary and quotalfon and hor inlerweaving of letters, illustrative of 
the fabric of life with letters advancing a narrative upon which no novelist could 
' . Improve.” •' • Richard Lockett, Standard 

!• collection is of outstanding political and social interest, based on Lord Lisle’s 
■riovamorshib of Calais;. ; No other single coUectionreveala so much. Witness of the 
: > V'-TT-. j. ■„ ... ■/ Peter VansUtart , Guardian 
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In the pocket of the aristocracy 


C harles Ross 

K.B. McFARLANE 

England In the Fifteenth Century: Collected 
Essays 

279pp. Hambledon Press, 35 Gloucester 
Avenue, London, NW1 7AX. 

£15 (paperback, £5.95) . 

09506882 5 8 

The late K.B. McFarlane acquired his formid- 
able reputation as an authority on the history 
of late-medieval England - which still echoes 
through the corridors of historical power , more 
than a decade after his death - only partly 
through his writings, at least those published 
during his lifetime. A handful of articles and 
one small book (on John Wycliffe and the Lol- 
lards) scarcely account for it. It owed much to 
his capacity to inspire research (there is scarce- 
ly a university in the country which does not 
have its McFarJane-trained specialist, even 
unto the second generation by now), but also a 
series of splendid courses of lectures delivered 
in the University of Oxford over a period of 
years. For, in terms of publication, McFarlane 
remained an obstinate perfectionist. He would 
not even publish his Ford Lectures on the 
“Nobility of Later Medieval England", 
although most men would have rushed into 
print with them. It has been left to his devoted 
former pupils, notably G. L. Ha mss and the 
Jate J. P. Cooper, to ensure that his post- 
humous oeuvres exceed in volume (although 
not diminished in quality) the work he himself 
was prepared to see in print during his own 
lifetime. This volume contains all the work 
published by McFarlane himself, here very 
conveniently brought together in a single 
place, and partially up-dated by Dr Harriss. 
Some of these papers became influential 
... classics .whilst McFarlane lived, especially the 


orientated society which was to remain essen- 
tially unchanged until the advent of the Indust- 
rial Revolution. In the late eighteenth century, 
Edmund Burke, praising the nobility as the 
great oaks of the constitution, was talking 
about something little differe nt, if less warlike, 
than the English society of pre-1500. W.H. 
Dunham has pointed out that in its “tertiary 
stage" in the late fifteenth century, money dis- 
appeared from the relationship between lord 
and retainer, to be replaced simply by a con- 
cept of “good lordship”, that is, the capacity of 
the lord to dispense patronage - for that is now 
the fashionable term - to his followers and 
clients. It is only fair to add that McFarlane 
himself revised his views, in a series of still 
unpublished lectures, cited in footnotes by 
Harriss, in this general direction, away, that is, 
from the supposedly military origins of later 
medieval feudalism towards a wider concept of 
its peacetime function. 

Yet criticism could be carried further than 
Harriss has chosen to do. In one sense, McFar- 
lane's achievement was to divert attention 
away from generations of scholarly preoccupa- 
tion with “constitutional” history and the 
workings of royal government and towards an 
appreciation of the vital role played by the 
aristocracy in the politics and society of later 
medieval England. This major concern with 
noblemen carried its own penalty. McFarlane 
(in “Parliament and Bastard Feudalism”) 
stressed what he saw to be the interdependence 
of magnates and gentry, rather than the domi- 
nance of the gentry by the nobility. This con- 
clusion he based upon the evidence of four 
East Anglian county elections, which he stud- 
ied in detail, with the aid of the “inside know- 
ledge” provided by the Paston Letters. Yet 
even this can be challenged, especially for 
shires like Northumberland, where a single 
magnate interest was predominant (here the 


P !•••:• n t ; . classics waist Mcranane uvea, especially me p erC y earls), ns compared with the competing 

- i devoted qwaconirepVpf“.B astard maghati Interests in East Anglia. 

Moirp rertops wu hip .neglect of the mtnlvt 

two-thirds of a medieval House of Commons 
4 k 2* “T lr ?' iVely V? ! relationships, came from the boroughs, although their mem- 
i fill ' ,he jf nUre of •?* be« increasingly came to be, not genuine 

; -* aftd client, towards a more unstable and social - burgesses, butgentry,onvhatJ.5.Ro*ellh M 

4, ly dangerous assoabtion revolving around the called "the Westminster crowd" - lawyers, 

■ ' "I " careerists, civil servants , men on the make who 

, iVSi ' 4 . wBmty. yflcFarlane personally did not see this 

.. “new” relationship as being politically danger- X7* • • • 

!U;m V ous, although others have done so since.) This |v P PHI CY1 T IT - ! T 
'jw' . relationship ; McFarlane believed j “enabled a It 111 l 

’ ‘ ^ ' ibfd td reach out- beyond the frontiers of his ' . ■ 

y*«f . ' fidf", and so , recruit service wherever he n T rn % 

: t ’’ wished, establishing a local Or regional domi- V/lflTK 

„ . . . . nance largely dependent on the depth of his . , ~ 

r 5>wn podeet, but also, in some degree, on his LLOYD BONFIELD 

0^1 • personal reputation and his influence at the ^*“ Ti ^ ge S ? t J €, ^. cn 1 t3> 

j,‘-‘ a * *» ntre Of government, and thereby to the ionoftheBtrictSettl lement 

- Increasingly important sources of royal pat-* Umversit y Press - £19 - 50 - 

ronage. . 0521250218 • • 

'%■ , The>sc Papers, as Harriss rightly observes, I 


essen- wanted a seat in Parliament. Now the Crown 
ndust- controlled a large number of seats in what hud 
ntury, already come to be the rotten or pocket 
as the boroughs familiar to us in more modern times 
alking (Old Sarum, of course, included), which were 
arlike, especially numerous in the decayed seaports of 
W.H. the south-west, so grossly over-represented in 
srtiary parliament until the Great Reform Act. 
eydis- Dorset, Devon and Cornwall, for exninple, 
n lord each returned three times as many members as 
a con- the entire great county of Yorkshire, 
city of Also, McFarlane never seems to have 
is now appreciated fully the degree of patronage 
rs and which the king could command in his capucily 
arlane as Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and 
of still Earl of Chester; there was no adult Prince of 
tes by Wales for much of this period, and patronage 
that is, remained in the king's hand. But even this does 
f later not quite compare with the huge resources of 
;ept of the Duchy of Lancaster, with its lands mainly 
in (lie Midlands and the North of England, 
r than which were brought to the Crown when Henry 
IcFar- IV, as son of John of Gaunt, usurped the 
sntion throne in 1399, and which were never alienated 
:cupa- from royal control. Offices of profit on these 
d the estates were eagerly sought after by those 

rds an privileged to eat at the king’s table and drink 

>y the his wine at Westminster or Windsor, or who 
f later aspired to do so, in this (as McFarlane called it) 
i with “ruthless and shamelessly acquisitive age”, 
arlane If Harriss has chosen to concentrate, in his 
lism”) introduction to this volume, on the McFarlane 
i dence essays dealing with Bastard Feudalism, more 
domi- than half the volume has no connection with it. 
s con- McFarlane was also interested in foreign war, 
f four so much a concern of his aristocrats, as well as 
; stud- the king, and half the gentry of England, dur- 
know- ing the long-drawn struggle to control France 
i. Yet which we generally, if rather misleadingly, call 
ly for “The Hundred Years’ War”. His essay on 
single "War, the Economy and Social Change” 
re the (1962) argued that the war in France presented 
peting no serious drain on English resources (despite 
the enormous difference between the popula- 
lassive tlons and wealth of the tWo countries) and that , 

ally in, , on the whole, the English upper and middle 
^ classes benefited from it, by way of war wages, 
nmons ransoms and plunder, despite some dislocation 

• mem- of trade and the impact of heavy war taxation . 
enuine This conclusion was immediately hotly con- 
cell has tested by M. M. Postan, and it must be admit- 
wyers, ted that the tide of battle has on the whole 
ke who turned against McFarlane’s chauvinist euphor- 


Peter Clark 
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LLOYD BONFIELD 

Marriage Settlements, 1601-1740; The 
Adoption of the Strict Settlement 
136pp. Cambridge University Press. £19,50. 
0521250218 : 


Since the 1950s one of the corner-stones of our 
understanding of English society after the Res- 


if 


himself points out a number of reservations 
and revisions which should how be made. For 
example, McFarlane thought of “bastard 
. feudalism” as “something essentially different 
. While superficially similar” to eaTlier feudal- 
; Ism* This judgment needs alteration: it is now ' 


tprafiqn has been Sir John Habakkuk’s argu- , No lea significant, there is clear evidence that 


Merit that the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries witnessed the rise of the great land- 
. owners, expanding their estates at the expense 
of lesser gentry and freeholders ? Underpinning - 
the new concentration of landed wealth, 
according to Habakkuk, was the strict mar- 


ia, especially ns regards the fifteenth cwta, 
when the tide of real war swung agS 
English. Yet some great fortunes were Jl 
be made out of it, as McFarlane mrZl 


of permissible contingent remainders was in- 
creasingly widespread in marriage settlements. 
With the introduction of the trust to preserve 
contingent remainders about 1640 the strict 
settlement was bom, receiving early recogni- 
tion by Chanceiy. From an examination of 
several hundred marriage settlements for Kent 
and Northamptonshire. Bonfield is able to 
demonstrate that the strict settlement was 
already quite common by the years 1660 - 80 
and widespread before the end of the century. 


,the deyice was not the monopoly of landed 
magnates but was also adopted by the allegedly 
declining lesser gentry.; 

Bonfield makes several other telling points. 
The strict settlement itself restrained powers of 



urn b minis or war - , which transformed to 
fortune from a mere £46 pa in land in UtZ 
£1,061 in 1445 (though bis income had k! 
higher still while England still retained b 
French conquests). Some of this came throw* 
marriage to a co-heiress in 1409, but o5 
from the war. Hard-headed and hard-fistedu 
Fastolf was, McFarlane will not have us think- 
ing that he was a mere thrusting gentleman. He 
had civilized interests , acquired from the book- 
ish and art-loving princes whom he served: bul 
the money came from “spolia Gallonim", ss 
John Leyland put it. Another and more curi® 
example, if less successful, is inspired by “A 
Business Partnership in War-and Adminfetn- 
tion", between two English esquires (il lasted 
no less than twenty-four yean) which led 
McFarlane to conclude that “Like their ma- 
ters the little men could do well out of tbewai 
even in its later, less glorious stages”, 

Only McFarlane would have had the slightly 
false modesty (or was it perhaps mental arro- 
gance?) to entitle his essay on that first pen 
English antiquary, man of business toSirJola 
Fastolf, “William Worcester: A Prefiminafy 
Survey”. Busy, inquiring and with a precise 
antiquarian mind (his measurements, bysteps, 
of the dimensions of Bristol churches-orttae 
that survived Hitler - have yet to be faulted), 
Worcester did a great deal to establish the 
study of English antiquities long before it be* 
came fashionable with John Leiand and othen. 
McFarlane’s essay on the “War of the Roses* 
(originally published in 1964) rounds off the 
volume. Despite its essential stylishness and 
stimulating quality, this essay has been over- 
taken by time and further researcb, notably ra 
the writing of Anthony Goodman, imooj 
others. 

Meticulous scholarship, veiyl#^* 0 ™-' 1 
high degree of readability, • 

especially familinr with his ' * 

most elegant prose style; an eye to ® 
quotation or the sharp turn of 
were among the qualities which niwe ■ 
McFarlane the great historian that K un- 
doubtedly was. 


the legal historian. One yearns for Habajd# 
lucid, measured prose. Bonfield ato 
number of opportunities to shed ^ 
social context of the legal changes he - . 
His analysis of marriage sett cme J 
ground, in his two counties, is ^ ^ 
One would like to know ■ much 
variations in the reception of the . 
tween different farming 
families, from London or elsewhere. 
larly quick to adopt the innovation 
Also wanting is any sustained jj. 

lawyers who introduced the stnd I rfgi 
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hase procedure was fraught With difH- 

ocfaticallv : ™)9 r tegional variations in thfc trend towards dUlty atj a tiipe of high mortality; when life- 
1,. oB&jppfy ^ ancj-qu^bn'ed soile of the reasons’ i tenants : commonly did not survive until the 

ppopopo ]f : ; put : tonyard) ftr ^b grbWt'h p^iarg^estatesr n wPW,of their children. In fact, a prime con- 
v^-i i-v^-g : , i Now;> With -this but important book, . ‘ c ® r « of 8trict carriage settlements by 1700. was 
• V.g ■•*■ UbydBonfietd eakes theprbq^ssbfreviplpn a ^8 ,with p r eservlng landed cohtinuity, than' 
K ‘ ; o ■ ftag? further by calfingintb dopbt Habakloik’s' v ^ t ^ ^ ec ^g an a securing provisions for 

* :'q ’ Urj t of the a rigiti ^ud purpose of the striot ' daughters and younger sons. This may be link- 

■'V'vV^v’O . •! -iv."/ ®d enhanced soclaiuwafeness of theneed 

v.::;:v-Cv*s %*■ Ph. fi ?ld ^bbws. hai^ ^atterripts r by 1 1 and- ^ *dri.oi6re equitabletreatmentofalLthe mem- 
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id J . by i a clumsy style, 
compounded by the 
lO^W^jSTgdn.Qf 


IUWTWIB trill/ HM* 

the localities, many of whom o ng ^ 
to be country attorneys. , 

down the impact of legal M m , 

seventeenth century, it s Sl ^ ^yeyancW 
explain (he 

mainly In terms of the ^ nt . 

legal education and practice . . .J ffolef 

England”, even if the 

than the London-based &$! 

attorneys were, as G. A* i ncr e«fiq0I L 

demonstrated , prosperous ^ vp 

influential . figures ttfeha.® i «■ 

involved in a wide rang*? of : 

tive and economic activihes^q ueft*’ 
nering new ideas and prac 1 , aW yers,^ .' 

wholly coincidental that- , _ / ^(1 ^ 
drafted the martiage sf y becg 
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All kindness at King’s 


When in Naples . 


p N. Furbank 

^anstruther 

Osar Browning: A Biography 

209pp. John Murray. £12.50. 

07I954078X 

One asks oneself why Oscar Browning is essen- 
ijallya figure of fun, and not in the least a great 
nan for all that he achieved certain things that 
could reasonably be called “great". For it was 
^ more than any more serious historian, who 
wu instrumental in creating a History school in 
Cambridge; and it was he agnin who, with the 
Cambridge University Day Training School, 
did so much to put Teacher Training on the 
map. That he was an outrageous publicity* 
monger and an amazing snob, in the lion-hunt- 
iog sense, were necessnry factors in these 
(dmtrable achievements, so are hardly to be 
bid against him. Nor does one particularly 
rish to hold anything against him. He strikes 
mess distinctly a good man. In the long run he 
became intolerable to his colleagues, whether 
ga housemaster at Eton, or Fellow of King's 
or Principal of the Day Training College, but 
not because of any malignity or serious evil in 
hiscfaaracter. In fact, with a selective use of the 
evidence provided in Ian Anstruther's valuable 
sew study, you could make out an excellent 
case - indeed much beyond the normal re- 
quirement - for a claim to sainthood. 

'Hie deficiency f seeming to rule “greatness” 
nt, may best be pinpointed in this way: that 
me could never imagine him saying anything 
of the least interest about another person's 
diameter. As housemaster at Eton he wrote to 
the parents of (he young Gerald Balfour that “I 
an so Extremely fond of him that I find it 
difficult to criticize his character. He really 
seems to me quite the most remarkable boy I 
have ever met, both morally and intellectually. 

Hi hu the most entire purity of mind and . 
character and at the same time is not at all 
saftfed for contact with the world.” The only 
p r detected in Gerald was a tendency 

Gerald’s parents were no doiibt ■ 
Browning remained friends ■ 
: * l ^ fa rest of his life, but it is a 

l 2“®™ *fof, even fifty years later, he could 
■ imagined lo have known about him. There 
[ m . s something to be said for reading 
j . : ”“v! 1 , QD S h Browning wrote a popular and 
K George Eliot one can think of 

i • P®°P ,e kss Hkely to have written Middle- 
• °r even to have understood it. 

. ■ JS wisely chosen not to 

E ioftegr&t pool of“0,B.” aneq- 
MorJl! Ifi ^ ead ^. 8ee what he can make of the 
; r™J .Bfowalng archive in the Hastings 
to : the library by Brown- 
I E^!, 7 tin . d Ta ™ly disturbed since) , The 
ins ^^ ‘argely of letters to Brown- 
denfs-^? 1 S 1 ® W.OOQ differont correspon-, 
though reportedly he wrote 
p frtnSiS lott 8 letters before breakfast ■ 
* BiDh?' ^ to dome to about half 
' hS! D i.\! cr ^“ ^etime - only a handful of. 


students, there would be extraordinary trib- — — — — - 

utes to Browning as the only one who really Brian FotHerpU] 
understood or cared: “The O.B. knows me, oliai1 rUU1CI S 1U 
those others are acquainted with me”; “they all COLIN SIMPSON 
agreed you are the best MAN they met while in Emma; The Life of Lady Hamilton 

Cambridge.” Letters from parents would be 224pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

every bit as ardent. Anstruther quotes one 0370309847 

from a London draper, thanking Browning for Lady Hamilton has had more books written 
is extreme kindness" to his son; it is not only about her than either her career or her person- 
moving but strikingly eloquent, in a way that ality deserves. She was a rather stupid, over- 
scems to catch the “glory” aspect I have spoken enthusiastic, slightly hysterical woman whose 
or: A very nice youth who has lived very close influence upon people generally left them 
to me, ‘s new at Trinity his name is Burlisson. I worse off, both financially and morally, than 
Imve told lum to seek you, for I know you will they had been before they met her. Both Lord 
advance him and perhaps be that sun that will Nelson and her husband Sir William would 
usher forth his glories, and for him may that have bequeathed a more honourable legacy to 
sun never set.’’ histoiy had she never crossed their paths; but 

Anstruther writes very discerningly about * he wasabeautiful woraan > possessing the don 
Browning the philanthropist. I think he is not fatal }° c a ^markable degree and its fasrina- 
quite so convincing on Browning and sex. He 11011 IS fe * ty P 0S J^ rit y 05 mucfl as lt WflS her 
draws a sharp dividing-line between Brown- “ nt f 1 "Planes. Colin Simpson’s book at least 
ing’s relationships with his Day Training has the ad vantage that it does not indulge in the 
School students and those with his other pro- ® rt of whitewashing; we have Emma Nelson, 
tdg£s, crediting him with a sort of double life, ™ m “ to n and the King and Queen of Naples 
high-minded in Cambridge and definitely wartsandal1 , related in a refreshingly brisk 

shady in London. There is something not quite m ™ er ' , .... 

right here. I feel, nnd which seems to tie up Though tbe publisheisclaim in the blurb that 

with Anstruther’s concluding complaint that ^. a “*or bas assemb ed a “mass oflnew mat - 

in spite of the “great advance in understanding en .f he , ha5 facl 1, ' tl ' to add,0 t the m “" 
of human behaviour since Browning died in ° a <hnes ofthe story, andgives no referertcesto 

1923” it i, impossible to form "a sympathetic, "! d,ca ‘ e *!" re or dow h ' s now ma . terla “ de ‘ 

comprehensive and harmonious portrait of pl Ta ""ST ■ “ , wd P T 

him", and his character remains lately inex- « a ‘ed and clearly written mthm the limits of a 

plicable. Of Browning’s love-life, Anstruther * tudy ' " e a ™>* ‘he Pitfnlte over- 

writes: “Quite regardless of any of the risks, adulat,0 " 0n * e one hand a " d trend y den, ff 
especially of blaclonail and venereal disease . . ! on ,he other ; and malt “ n0 aUemp, 1 t “ 
he never paused to reckon the cost." This leads «'“ 5 ?ver or explain away the more squalid 

Anstruther to wonder how, in the age of Oscar eplaod “ “ H E ” ma s . ad ™ tur0 , us aareer - 
Wilde Brownina could have aot awav with Mpec,ai,y her dubious mvolvement in lhe SU P’ 
what he did; the® at anoUier point, hespecu- P^n ofthe Neapolitan revolution. Ifhehas 

„ t, v ^ . a fault it ism correcting the spelling in Emmas 

v ... o g a impo en . letters, for her quaint orthography brings her 

Venereal disease, impotence, blackma.1: t0 uf ° He also at times 

somehow these poster-hke terrors distract ^^rily edits her letters and change, the 
one s mind from the dus.vc speca case. Any- oldero£the i ords , orle!lvesoutpasMge B 5wi , ll . 

way one detects no whiff of blackmail m indication. The famous "I am allmost 

Browning s life When things went wrong be- diBtra ^ d , tave nevei hard from sir H and he 
tween him and one of his prot£g6s, as tljey 
sbmetiipesdid, the young firjend rfespCnd^dOOt'-. 
with threats but With te&rs and heartffelt dleas I- ' '*■" 


is not at Lechster now, I am sure. What shall I 
dow? Good God! What shall I dow?” becomes 
in this book the more ladylike “I am almost 
distracted. I’ve never heard from Sir Harry and 
he is not at Uppark I am sure. What shall I do? 
Good God what shall I do?” Later in quoting a 
letter to Charles Greville of August 1787, 
Simpson omits half an Italian sentence that 
weakens the point that Emma is making. 

If Simpson gives us a readable and un- 
romanticized account of Emma’s life, he falls 
down on the general historical background and 
some of the peripheral details. He seems to be 
under the impression that George III was the 
son of George II and that Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s mother was the mistress of “The Prince of 
Wales, later George 11" , whereas her supposed 
lover was Frederick, George IPs son. He 
makes the strange statement that “Naples had 
already been a Spanish province for genera- 
tions when in 1700 Carlos III of Spain created 
his third son Ferdinand its King” when in fact 
in 1700 Carlos III was not bom, let alone his 
son Ferdinand. Carlos (bom 1716) was king of 
Naples before he became king of Spain, and 
prior to his seizure of the throne in 1734 the 
country had been ruled by Austria since the 
treaty of Utrecht. Simpson refers to Ferdinand 
as “Spanish bom” and to Sir John Acton as 
“English bom” though the former was born in 
Italy and the latter in France. He would also 
have us believe that William Beckford, when 
scheming to get a peerage for Sir William, 
“suggested that somehow Hamilton, with Nel- 
son's assistance, could get himself made the 
heir of Hamilton's eldest brother, the Duke of 
Hamilton” with whom Beckford, he says, was 
not on speaking terms. The duke actually was 
not Sir William’s brother at all and was on 
perfectly friendly terms with Beckford, whose 
daughter he later married. Nor would anyone 
thoroughly familiar with the dramatis personae 
of the period hint tiiat the sculptress Mrs 
Darner had been a “friend” in the romantic 
sense with Sir William , for this lady , a cousin of 
Horace Walpole's, was well known for her 
Lesbian attachments. 
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these affairs at the level of the heart, which was 
probably wise considering bis shape; and 
though he may perhaps have been a lecher and 
bestowed '‘prurient embraces” (there is not 
much hard evidence) what looms much more 
plainly to us is that he was a jilt. 

There was, Indeed, just a hint of the grande 
cocoite about him. It is a nice touch that, hav- 
ing been sacked from Eton for parading the 
young Curzon round in his carriage (another 
pretext was found for the sacking, but this was 
his real crime), he was Rblq to reverse the 
situation thirty years later, - being paraded 
round Calcutta, like some corpulent begum , by 
Curzpii in his carriage, tfie Viceregal one, 
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Troubled waters 


D. W. Bowett 

D.P. O'CONNELL 

The International Law of the Sea: Volume 1. 

Edited by I. A. Shearer 

634pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £40. 

0 19 825346 X 

When he died in 1979, at the age of fifty-four, 
D. P. O’Connell was the holder of the Chichele 
Chair of International Law at Oxford. The 
publication of this first volume of a two-volume 
work on the law of the sea has been the charge 
of one of his former pupils, Professor 1. A. 
Shearer of Sydney University. It has been his 
task to gather together O’Connell’s many writ- 
ings on the law of the sea, his manuscripts for 
new sections of the work, and up-date the 
iv' ole to the end of 1981. 

O'Connell was a New Zealander by birth, 
but an academic at Adelaide from J953 to 1972 
before he came to Oxford. His interests, out- 
side the Jaw, were in history (he wrote a biogra- 
phy of Richelieu) and the navy (he was a Com- 
mander in the Australian Naval Reserve). 
These interests are manifest in this work. 

His approach to most legal issues is histori- 
cal. Whether dealing with the historical evolu- 
tion of the general principles of the law of the 
sea or quite specific questions, such as the ex- 
tent of territorial waters, the regime of bays, 
innocent passage or fishery zones, his analysis 
always involves a detailed examination of the 
history of the matter before he essays a com- 
mentary on the contemporary law. It is an 
approach which will irritate some readers. The 
new states of Africa and Asia are unlikely to be 
interested in, or impressed by, the great doc- 
trinal controversies of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in which Grotlus, Seldcn, 


Godolphin, Kcstner, among many others, 
played so prominent a part. Nor will they care 
much for the quaint practices of states in the 
seventeenth century, such as the claim by the 
Crown to the “King’s Chambers". Yet O’Con- 
nell is right. For the reason of the rule is explic- 
able most commonly in historical terms, and 
only in those terms. 

Moreover, O’Connell is not just a historian. 
He tries to grapple with the new knowledge 
which must be understood by any good inter- 
national lawyer. His discussion of the legal 
regime of the seabed is prefaced by a discussion 
of Lhe contribution of two branches of earth 
sciences - geology and geophysics - to the de- 
finition of that area of the seabed which, as a 
“natural prolongation” of the land-mass, may 
attach to a coastal state ipso jure. His conclu- 
sion that scientists cannot define, precisely, 
where continental crust ends and oceanic crust 
begins, was perhaps predictable. Yet this is not 
because he believes, complacently, that the 
lawyers have the answer. In fact, his real con- 
clusion is that all these legal concepts have an 
essentially political purpose, and the lawyers, 
in recognizing this, must recognize the limita- 
tions to their own science, if this is conceived as 
the rather mechanical application of rules to 
the facts. Thus, in a striking comment on “his- 
toric waters”, a concept generally assumed to 
rest on historical evidence of claims made, and 
acquiesced in, over long periods, he says, “it is 
likely that the category of historic waters will 
change its fundamental character, so that his- 
tory will play a less prominent role than one 
would reasonably expect, and strategic and 
economic factors a much greater one ... the 
expression ‘historic bays’ will be retained only 
as a label for ‘vital bays'.” This is precisely what 
is happening. How else would one explain 
China’s claim to trent Pohai Bay as internal 


waters, or the Libyan claim to the Gulf of 
Sirte? In short, the concept is itself changing 
and O’Connell, for all his predilections for his- 
tory, is quick to recognize that this exclusively 
historical basis for the concept is disappearing. 

Thus, a key to an understanding of what is 
now happening to the law of the sea lies in the 
political - and economic - forces which now- 
adays shape the claims of slates to jurisdiction 
and control over the seas and their resources. 
The extension of the territorial sea from three 
to twelve miles, the new claims to a two-hun- 
dred miles Exclusive Economic Zone , to u con- 
tinental shelf to the outer edge of the continen- 
tal margin, to archipelagic status, to jurisdic- 
tion over pollution and scientific research: 
these are all explicable as extensions of power 
so as to control activities and resources. As 
O'Connell says in his preface, “nmional poli- 
cies on the law of (lie sea arc a compound of 
interests which often are basically irreconcil- 
able”. Yet the seemingly endless series of 
negotiations of the UN Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence did, in fact, end in 1982 with what many 
had hoped would be a reconciliation of these 
conflicting national interests; a “package 
deal”, in the form of the 1982 Convention on 
the Law of the Sea. O'Connell did not live to 


sec the rejection of this package by (fc, 
Ucagnn Administration, and by eovemL 
like our own. The fact^ have KS 
Professor Shearer, as part of the up-dating!^ 
cess. However, we lack O'Connell's fit 
whnthcpos’tion now*. Canthe**^ 
ics. like the US and UK, accept someofb 
package but not the rest? Can they 
dcntly authorize the mining of the ^ 
bed. beyond nmional jurisdiction, wbkhk 
Convention vests in the new inlematioDd Av 
thorny as “the common heritage of mankind- 
or would that be an illegal act of trespass- 
These are the new questions and to thaeu 
fortunately, O’Connell provides no answm 
Nevertheless, no one looking for 4 
answers can safely overlook this massive tori 
When the second volume is published it «2 
present u hody of knowledge which Is imprw 
ive in its range and indispensable to the 
cher. It may also help the layman and the m 
tic to understand what international law is* 
out (even though the book' deals with onlyoa 
part of that inw). It is certainly about % 
that matter and any reader will quickly mj 
stand why international lawyers have one 
been asked by students to demonstrate it 
“relevance" of what they teach. 
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fee by failing to ring in for a brief, or by fre- 
quently changing the dote for a consultation , to 
the great inconvenience of the only source of 
wotk, the solicitor. 

... Clerks’ lives are ruled by status, by the diary , 


relationships wlth- 
L as between them 
le legal profession 


V ] ^ ^ -V 1 '- teinalet) .Ihere is vfery'UtU^ to fake-issue , ^ j^p p y 

/The tone is. set by a - dust-jacket fcarioon Ih , ; ^j^spb 
.f ’ ' T -which aderk, with just the right hint ,of upward J.. acMunt 5 


■ v ■ The dlarjr rules the office because clashes 
. mugt.be reduced to a minimum to keep solid- 
• /tors happy, while the income (and status) of 
both clerk and banister requires that as many 
: cases as possible'be. packed into a week. The 



cleI \ c * U ^ , with them about the dtiUs of the people In 
C “° £ be V 0W . n “ a " d your chambers than the latter would like. It 

discriminating against black or 


The Politics of Penal Reform is part of the 
“Politics Today" series, of which six volumes 
. have so % been published and six more are to 
Ucomej thp serlcs is a scaled-down cohtinuotlon 
df Fontana's “Pdliticnl Issues in Modem Bri- 
tain", likewise edited by Bernard Crick and 
Patrick Seyd. The text starts with a historical 
account of the penal system of England, Wnles 
and Northern Ireland (I am not sure if Scotland 
is covered or not) since 1945. This is followed 
by 1 ' a discussion of the institutions involved in 

• the development of penal policy, such os the 
. Home Office, and suoh pressure groups ns the 

Howard League and Radical Alternatives to 
Imprisonment. The book concludes with n 
brief discussion of the possibilities of reducing 
the size of (he prison population, and udds a 
useful short bibliography, which would have 
been more useful still If It had Included refer- 
ences to the more Important 'official publica- 
tions which anyone Interested in the subject 
■ needs to read, 

. , . It is unfortunate foi the atitlibr that Ills book 
oajrie out before the new jlome Secretary set 
: out at the .Conservative Party Conference his 
; / plain to. reduce the prison pbpu(ation /while 
! //buying the .political support he requires by 

• - proqiWng to lock 1 up the wo rst offenders for 


imprisonment to the extent which wasoond 
fifty years ago, heaven knows what the liueol 
the prisons would now be. The only sacs' 
terim humanitarian measure to deal with tic 
problem of the prisons is to operate ante 
one-out system (exempting only spcdift 
dangerous prisoners) but, public opata 
apart, the judiciary would die in.ihe ditditff 
prevent this. 

Against this background of criik wb ? 1 
put penology into a state oti 
been the collapse of the 
and reform. This has been 
increasing pessimism In official 
circles about the actual achievemeuts 
movement to place penology on ascnnW" 
tific basis, and, using hard empire ^ 
form both the policy-makers aw ^ 
Ryan is himself affected by ttopw^r 
reflects the tendency to critic# thape 
torn In terms of ethical notions- JFjv 
mail rights - Instead of in term5 ,° 
scientific theories of efficacy,. In 
Indeed, much of the penologl»K«^ 
which has been published k 
looks like going the wayof Umwr 
.al typos. Thus the concentration 
measuring the effects, of pen " 1 
convicted individuals, WWJBSi 
conviction rates, may well have ^ 
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f , wW$h means perhaps bring more bon- • -i’ibhgef teriinsi But Mick Ryan, has produced a 
th them; about the skills’bf the people In readable llttlfe book, and there is no claim to 



readable llttlfe book, and there is no claim to 
political, neutrality in the writing; which be- 
longs to the. world of the Guardian. Indeed, the 
editors make a particular point of this aspect of 
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Calling in the Mafia 


J ulian Symons 

JAMES LEAS OR 

Who Killed Sir Harry Oakes? 

249pp. Heinemann. £8.95. 

0P44 HBM 

^he shook Jack’s hand with forced hcarti- 
nes, he found himself imagining Jack cares- 
sing Carole, holding her, touching her, as she 

liked to be touched.” 

stea dy there: has the wrong book got be- 
tveoi the dust wrappers that ask: "Who Killed 
Sir Harry Oakes?’’? Try again: 

1 thought I’d play a round of golf before lunch," he 
said (Effideolly, prepared to abandon the proposi- 
tion If It caused displeasure. 

•Youdolhat", the Duchess replied. “I’ll gooul to 
bnch. There will be ten tonight Tor dinner. Tell the 
hitler. " 

That was the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
Hiking, with James Leasor presumably a mos- 
qnitoon the wall. But this still seems to have 
liuk connection with the question about Sir 
Harry Oakes. What does that question mean, 
and how does Jack’s caressing of Carole and 
the Windsors’ Imagined conversation help to 
answer it? 

Oakes was a gold prospector who had made 
1 fortune when he found what was said to be 
the second richest goldfield in the world in 
Ontario. He had come to live in the Bahamas 
in the 1930s to avoid income tax, and in his nine 
yean there had spent and given money lavishly 
to help the islands. On a July night in 1943 he 
was murdered, his body found the following 
morning in. his bedroom, partly burned but still 
perfectly recognizable. He had been killed by a 
blow to the head causing a brain haemorrhage. 
His friend Harold Christie, a local estate agent 
who had stayed the night, found the body on 
the following morning. He had- heard nothing 
during the night. The Duke of Windsor, Gov- 
ernor General of the Bahamas, took a personal 
hand in the enquiry, which was natural enough 
race be was friendly with Oakes. He tele- 
phoned Miami to ask for Captains Barker and- 


Mclchen, respectively fingerprint and homi- 
cide experts, to handle the case. 

Within days the two detectives had ordered 
the arrest of Oakes’s son-in-law, a fast-talking 
playboy named Alfred de Marigny. He was 
acquitted after a trial at which the "experts" 
were shown to be ludicrously inefficient. The 
prime evidence against Marigny was a print 
said to have been found on a screen in Oakes’s 
bedroom. Barker had left his fingerprint 
camera in Miami, and so lifted the prints, some 
on to rubber which destroyed the originals. 
The screen print was one of those lifted on to 
rubber, and there was only Barker’s word that 
it had ever existed on the screen. He also 
wrongly identified the place where he had 
allegedly found the print, and was unable even 
to say which way the finger was pointing. Mel- 
chen had been mistaken, or had lied, about 
other matters. The defence counsel plainly ac- 
cused these expert witnesses of perjury. The 
crime remained unsolved. 

The first chapters of Mr Lessor’s book tell 
the story of the crime and the trial straightfor- 
wardly enough, although with the omission of 
some important points. One of them was the 
discovery by Major Pemberton, head of the 
local CID, of a towel with bloodstains on it in 
Christie’s room, and his strange forgetfulness 
about this in the Magistrates’ Court hearing. 
The account of the case in the later chapters, 
however, seems to be almost complete fiction. 
Taking as his guide a remark made by Erie 
Stanley Gardner, who reported the trial, that 
facts should never spoil a good story, Leasor 
has used “facts since made available in' 
Washington and elsewhere”, and added “some 
conjectures” to put together "a possible 
answer” to the puzzle. The answer is written in 
a style that might be the tenth carbon copy of a 
book written by Harold Robbins with the 
advice of Mario Puzo. 

The “possible answer” runs like this. The 
Outfit, for which read Cosa Nostra or the 
Mafia, is eager to get a stake in the Bahamas. 
“They’re a natural”, Meyer Lansky tells the 
imprisoned Lucky Luciano at a time when the 


Italian is still languishing in jail. They will build 
a hotel there, fly in “planeloads of suckers for a 
weekend of gambling", enlarge the business 
over the years. Their emissary is Frank Mar- 
shall, his contact in Nassau that Jack whom 
Frank imagines caressing his former girl friend 
Carole. There is a snag, however, in that gamb- 
ling is forbidden by Bahamian law. Through 
the Mafia, Marshall tries to blackmail the three 
men on the island whose agreement to the 
hotel project is vital: Christie, Oakes and the 
Duke of Windsor. Christie was a former boot- 
legger, and all three had been involved in deals 
with a pro-Nazi millionaire named Axel Wen- 
ner-Gren. "Would the former King of England 
really like the world to think that while his 
country was fighting for its life, he could con- 
ceivably be involved with a known Nazi sym- 
pathizer?” Marshall says to Jack. When the 
three potential victims talk about the threat, 
Christie ife inclined to agree. If such material 
was given to Walter Wincheli for his column, 
the results would be appalling. "Think what 
the Duchess would say.” Oakes, however, 
stands out against the scheme, and so seals his 
fate. Marshall arranges for him to be drugged, 
and under a pretext takes him out to a launch 
moored off an island just outside Nassau. 
There is an argument, and Oakes is hit on the 
head with wrench by an (unnamed) engineer 
on the launch. This is the fatal blow. Marshall, 
Jack and the engineer take Oakes back to his 
house. Christie accompanies them. He is told 
to go to bed in his room, and the others then 
pour petrol from the boat over the corpse and 
set it alight, presumably hoping to conceal the 
fact of murder. 

Such is the Leasor version, which contains 
several grace-notes like a telephone-call to the 
Duke on the following morning by somebody 
with an American accent who says that “it 
would be advisable if United States police car- 
ried out the investigation”, and names Barker 
and Melchen as candidates. The Duke, who 
remembers Melchen from a visit to Miami, 
obediently picks up the telephone to ask for 
them . . . 


It may be that facts should never spoil a good 
story, but they are disastrous to such inferior 
fiction. It is true that there are problems in the 
Oakes case that have never been solved, like 
Pemberton’s strange failure of memory, and 
the fact that such a poor job was made of 
burning the body when the murderer(s) had 
most of the night at their disposal. There must 
certainly be strong suspicion that Christie (who 
later became Sir Harold) had a part in the 
crime, or at least knew more about it than he 
ever told. None of this implies acceptance of 
Leasor’s farrago, a piece of work all the more 
distasteful because of the insistence that im- 
portant aspects of it use “facts since made 
available in Washington and elsewhere". What 
facts? There are certainly what one supposes to 
be facts, for example in various memos quoted 
that relate to Wenner-Gren, but they do not in 
any way authenticate the Leasor version, nor 
of course do they justify the invented conversa- 
tions attributed to the Windsors -and many 
others. Two pages of bibliography list the num- 
bers of papers from the Public Record Office 
and the National Archives at Washington, but 
no indication is given of what, if any, informa- 
tion they contain directly relevant to the Oakes 
murder. Some of the books included, like the 
Duke’s A King’s Diary, do not mention 
Oakes's name. There is one, however, to 
which Leasor owes a considerable debt. This is 
Marshall Hputs’s King’s X, published in the 
US in 1972, in which the theory was advanced 
that Oakes had been killed by a lieutenant of 
Meyer Lansky. The theory is based on the 
evidence of Bn unnamed informant. When 
Houts’s book appeared in Britain four years 
later the title was changed, and became Who 
Killed Sir Harry Oakes? 

Jonathan Goodman's anthology The Pleasures 
of Murder (208pp. Alison and Busby. £8.95. 0 
85031 512 3) contains descriptions of twenty 
celebrated murder cases, among them “a 
Bloody Murther in Fig-lane near St. Pancracs- 
Church” in 1685 and “A Massacre in Mas- 
sachusetts”, as related by Thoreau in 1849. 







■ \ Without a doubt, the Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan 
’ is jhe product of some of the finest minds of this 
century, 

'TheKodans/ia Encyclopedia, of Japan’ a distinguished 
list of contributors and editors reads like a "Who / s Who" 

/ of intellectuals: fourteen hundred men and women • 

/■ ;: from fifteen countries around' 1 the world, experts in 

oriental studies, political science; literature, art and 
■.'fniisici economics arid business, sociology, ■ . 

anthropology, religion and linguistics. = 
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? ./ivKl ; :’/■■. -the essence of Japan to npt dnlytlje , . 

■.! trrifted States huf ^Icpuhtdes where 
y '■ English 


fV-is ■ Mansfield 

or- » v/;- >. ; >u.B, Japan 

i-sw .ti * i ' > 


people. Signed arttelep make up a full 80% of the total . 
entries. Over 4 million pages of printed material - 75% ; 
of which are ip Japanese.^ were, . deed as roference for 
the Kodansh&Encyclppedla of Japan, thuS making 
available a veritable fund of information which up to - 
/ now has been beyond the reach pf any except those ; 
proficient' In Japanese. ' /'; '. i : 

Planning arid Editing took place on both sides of the 
globe, in Kodansha's Tokyo office tind at Harvard 
University. And the Advisoty Commlttee consisted of 
/outstanding authorities from bpih East and West, 

• further assuring a thbjpiighly balanced consensus of 
. /ppiriibn; and. die hij^ip;st^ degprdie: of objectivity', even on. 
controverSiai subjrictri, :• ■ jtv , ; >• . : • 

; . The net result is a tr^y ^ag fun^of knoyyledge 
anda sigpificaht poritiibutlpn to the ^advancement of j; 

In 'th a '.wbrld/today 
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JAMES THORPE 

John Milton: The Inner Life 

191pp. San Marino, CA: Huntington Library. 
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"The Inner Life”? Do not for a moment sup- 
pose that Milton is about to be caught out 
engaged in diabolic practices or in proffering 
Eden-red apples to under-age Eves. James 
Thorpe is a gentleman-scholar, and the burden 
of his distinctly old-fashioned essay is that Mil- 
ton believed in God. Perhaps we do need re- 
minding of this; and if so, then preferably by 
someone who quotes well, at times almost too 
well for Milton's comfort. Certainly we shall 
never see Milton os in any way “humble” un- 
Jess we recognize the force of that belief ami its 
immediate implications. 

MiJlon's belief in God marched with a belief 
in himself. Thus, ih Defence of Himself: 
“Singular indeed is the favour of God towards 
me, that He has called me above all others to 
the defence of liberty . . and in Second De- 
fence of the English People: “I have been aided 
and enriched by the favour and assistance of 
God. Anything greater or more glorious than 
this I neither can, nor wish to, claim." The 
iimitation ostensibly set upon self-esteem by 
that last sentence would be comical in anyone 
■ else. Even his blindness was an enrichment - 
“Through this infirmity T can be completed, 
perfected; in this darkness I can be filled with 
light" - as everything given by God (at least to 
his faithful servants) must self-evidently be. 
Logic was one of Milton's strong points - as we 
observe in the no doubt false and wicked but 
engagingly “human" logic which he so skilfully 
ascribes to the Fallen Angel. 


by Byron, Shelley and William Empson among 
others: and this despite all the theological argu- 
ments, and (come to that) despite Milton's 
faith in God. Truly to love Milton’s God you 
need to be unfallen. 

On the question of liberty , Thorpe indicates 
that for Milton its necessity was linked with 
God: in brief, men should be free to serve God. 
Liberty from God was no more envisaged than 
- and perhaps it is only now that one can say 
this without sounding utterly idiotic- the ring- 
ing tones of Areopagitica were intended to 
cheer the ears of the pornographer. As for 
fame, it is a mere '‘blaze”, merely “the 
people’s praise”, and what matters is how the 
all-judging Judge “pronounces lastly on each 
deed". Even so, Milton would desire fame 
since it enhanced his effectiveness as a servant 
of God. (Today he would be seen and heard on 
TV.) 

Apropos of Milton’s self-esteem, his de- 
clared opinion of himself, Thorpe remarks that 
“the unusual degree of his straightforwardness 
may lead us (if we are not careful) to a harsher 
judgment of him than the facts warrant". We 
shall need to be very careful. You not only may 
but you should blow your own trumpet when 
you have good cause to blow it (and not leave 
the best tunes to the devil). False modesty is 
false, the more so when it has to do with “liber- 
ty's defence, my noble task, / Of which all 
Europe talks from side to side”. After all. Mil- 


ton was right: right in believing not only chat he conflict.” In his recent bioaranhv 

was primarily a poet but also (we take ii) that A. N. Wilson is both more authe ri ^ 

primarily he was writing to the greater glory of Her in his dealings with the 

God. And of course lie hacked up his self- Thorpe is perceptive in remark' °s S ’ ^ 

esteem with unimpeachable courage and flirt i- himself is tempted, tempted to love $7^ 

tude: there was no feather-bedding there. Eve and to delight in the beauty ofe^ ^ 
Thorpe reminds us that those were robust tempted to ^ es pair. And he is espec^ 
times, and in verbal warfare one wanted not m L,rL ' M| ug on Milton’s feelings for natareu 

nuance but a clashing of swords mid bucklers ^ympcnsalmg for his reserve towards the wotH 

and n full-lunged blowing of trumpets. "Puli- ' | l,un nn ‘’P^’nness towards the worfonf 

(ical puinphlctsof the seventeenth century arc n ' iu * c ' ,,ll,rc ■ s ‘ 1 °wcd signs of woe when Eve 

not the place to look for modesty.’’ When you ’* L ' 1 10 and gave a second groan when 

are- writing not simply pro papulo anglicano 1 i i ,im 0 ‘i°wcd suit; but she didn’t faQ.sht 

but also on behalf of the Almighty you do not WL .j! . OI ? carr y , ng 0ll f °f the Maker, 
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too)? The old riddle of the lieu and the egg. it ' Nor ! *!‘ U , 111 °PP° s 'tion to "member of a 

must seem. There is, it appears to me, a f!ini, 7 - and much play is made with it. 

suggestion of uncertainty about Milton’s ex- uses it, with some but not overwhelming just 
pressions of self-esteem - he protests a little ■'•cutuin, of Comus ("in the pure sense of the 

too much - while passages in his polemical wo ™ : " c '* n 1 even related to his crew of 

works make the God of Paradise Lost seem a ai0, | sters )> <« Satan (“essentially a loner"), of 

fairly mild, cool fellow after all. Christ even (in Paradise he in “repre- 

sented as having some of the qualities of die 
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committed this notable understatement: what is called in language reminiscent of social 

' ‘From the tone that Milton usually adopted in welfare “a fractured family". Surely the m 


Thorpe reminds us that those were robust 
times, and in verbal warfare one wanted not 
nuance but a clashing of swords and bucklers 
and a full-lunged blowing of trumpets. "Poli- 
tical puinphlctsof the seventeenth century are 
not the place to look for modesty." When you 
are- writing not simply pro papulo anglicano 
but also on behalf of the Almighty you do not 
•mince matters, you make mincemeat of your 
opponents. All of this is logical enough, yet 
one m&y still wonder which came first: was it 
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works make the God of Paradise Lost seem a ai ‘ ,, | slcrs b <» ^atan ( essentially a loner"), of 
fairly mild, cool fellow after all. Christ even (in Paradise flegnind he is "repre- 

sented as having some of the qualities of die 
Thorpe must have nodded off when his pen loner"), and of course of Samson, a victim of 
committed this notable understatement: what is called in language reminiscent of social 

"From the tone that Milton usually adopted in welfare “a fractured family". Surely the oral 
his essays, and the frequency with which he touching of the loners, if only a temporaryo* 

adopted it, he seems to have had a love of is Eve. As for Milton - no, nobody who ta 

controversy and an eagerness to take sides in a God at his side can be said to be that. 


Sublimely humble 
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: ; V: ' U - Thorpe lists a trinity of “informing values", John Clare's Autobiographical Writing 

' ; v ' TOi ; • . MiUdn’S sense .of his relationship to 185pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95 

■ . sense of jifa /, ^ 01921)7742 


'‘’pfiubsophy. mathematics and mlisic - that Mil- 
• ton deemed only proper: an idea remote from 


' - * * w ' >' [ on decmecI °nly proper: an idea remote from 

• i W 9 ne dnre use the slippery adjec- ■ 

'■ .V . v dv ®)-' r o raaT 'tio" notions oft he poet as a sort of 

^ Inspired w(ud-processor With no need to know . 
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" writings, we find the same need for fixity in one 

Andrew Motion known and particular place. It is not just that 

Clare’s experiences all refer to his feelings for 

ERIC ROBINSON (Editor) Helpston, but that Helpston itself is described 

John Clare’s Autobiographical Writings in astonishingly minute detail. 

185pp. OxfordUniversity Press. £7.95. To say that Clare celebrates what is remote 

) )9 2117742 ' .I; . and isolated is to imply (rightly) the intensely 

.» democratic range of his Interests. His prose, 
Poetry , exemplifies that crucial feature 

HelLto^* "ft wis all over in ^ 8nme Wa y for ’ sa y> Wordsworth - the 

alumina rif tha nme „. r t ? d ’ tha ! fascination of what is normally overlooked lies 

glimpse of the confined prospect of a great Dartlv ln , iraftnt nQUrhnlno V n , ^ 


poet, but not before I had been reminded that 
he had thrived foT only as long as he had been 
contained .within- those flat, village bound- 
aries- . . i His essential requirements in land- 
scape weile tniulmaL and frugal, like those of 
certain plants which do. best in a narrow plotof 
. unchanged soil.” In at least pne obvious re- 
.spectVClate's Autobiographical Writings corn- 


in the same way for, say, Wordsworth - the 
fascination of what is normally overlooked lies 
partly in an urgent psychological need to feci 
secure. Even in the most general terms, the 
world at large seemed full of threats (many of 


twittering their little earpiercing song with ibe 
hedge cricket whispering the hour of wtej 
spirits was at hand”. 

If Clare were purely and simply a redriig 
writer, his prose might well not baft fl* 
touches of greatness that It undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. His special strength stems from tiiefrrt 
that once he has - so to speak-' shrunk himself 
into what he calls “the se[c]recyo/to«5 n 
he js able to write with abmfoft 
dramatic confidence. This is 
apparent in the syntax and pufletori®® 
prose (assiduously preserved by Rowsm 
which was not produced by 
tcracy, but carefully evolved soastop*^ 


Probably Spread lavishly ; * trek from the asylum at High Beach hack to 


kWtl'i :isj, : practi*Uy Northamptonshire. But on almost all the pre- ^*"5 

tuneg-r a judgment one Is tempted . viqua pages, whlchicontajn the Sketches Clare ^ e r obscurity for Its own sake, and 

J* 91 ' . 8 ^ ce p<> 5 one has prepared for his publisher JohnTaylor, and the 'Kjf '^ u - s ® . he can j^entify with them. 

; ' :v®°bcluilvely demolished: Blake’s View, of the further autobiographical “Hints" and "Frail- ’ to plare ! , Is not only beautiful, but pro- 

' Uie view held wltjh differing emphases^. UmenU” Eric Robinson has culled from Clare’s f. cctlvc as J'® 11, In one fragment, for example, 

XYt ■! '■ ' • ^ ■ h0 roraembers a nocturnal. ramble, in precisely 

these twins: “the white moth had begun to 
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these fears were confirmed during his trips to the rhythms and cadences of authwhetp^ 
London once he had become a celebrity), and It is apparent, too, in the skill with wj® 

. as soon as enclosures began to disturb the pat- presents himself as simultaneously 

tern of his life at home, not even Helpston assured. He calls himself. at vanoifP"^ 

seemed entirely safe. It Is not surprising, there- "timid" , “clownish”, “very irksonwamow 

fore, to find him returning again and again In poriors”, nrtd refers to his “ thou ^’ ^ 
his writing to scenes’ that are expressly and ram headed proceedings". Vet he «uo , 

assuagingly local; and to components of those “As to the humble station I have «« - 

scenes whibb are themselves diminutive. In- needs no apology for all . tadtes ate n 

sects, for example, or snails, or small birds all they do not all love to dimblheAlp* 0 . 

come in for special attention - partly because' content themselves with wandenni |tj 
he relishes their obscurity for its own sake, and .leys-. . . in such n latitude I write w. 
partly because he can identify with them, hopes of lcjajving some pleasures 1 

, Small, to Clare , is not only beautiful, but pro- - on tjie humble pages I have here wnl ^ 

tectlve os well. In one fragment, for example, Robinson has allowed us,. ^"^jes 

. he reraenjbers a nqcjunial ramble. in precisely , appreciate these pleasures, and 1^ 
these terins: “the white modi had begun to ,upon which they dap® 0 ^ 1 In its abso. v 
flutter bepehth the bushes the black snail was- boastful way, Claris humble P 1 ^ 





. Small, to Clare, is npt only beautiful, but pro- on tjie humble pages I have here wnl ■ ^ 

tectlve as well. In one fragment, for example, Robinson has allowed us,, at 
. he reraembers a noctunial ramble. In precisely , appreciate these pleasures, and 
these tertns: “the white modi had begun to ,upon which thoy depend. In h? a ^ )S0 
flutter benehth^ ^ the bpshes the black snail was boastful way, Claris humble 
out upon the, gtaa and the frog was leaping proud of itself: it has just enough ^ ^ 
.pqrossthe rabbit tracks onhi? evening journeys ..egotistical sublime to Combine seit-pnu. 

and the little mice was nimbiing about and . with sympathetic self-effacement. 
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gjrjmY PUTNAM 

gtallsmand Reason: Philosophical Papers, 
Volume 3 

312pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
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Since the publication in 1975 of Hilary Put- 
nam's second volume of collected papers, he 
has been changing his views; he has, indeed, 
been undergoing something of a conversion. 
As he confesses in the introduction to the pre- 
sent volume, there was a time when he was an 
unqualified realist, hostile to verificationism in 
any form; when he believed that reference to 
things in'- the world was unproblematic and 
semantically primary; and when he took truth 
to consist in a relation of correspondence be- 
tween thought and a mind-independent world. 
Bui now Putnam has come to believe that all 
this is wrong, or at least highly misleading: the 
papers collected in this third volume set out to 
explain why. 

There is much to commend in these efforts: 
Ids discussion is, as always, lively and stimulat- 
ing; he takes on the big issues” with uninhib- 
ited freshness; he ingeniously connects what 
may have seemed like separate questions. 
There are, however, some regrettable lapses in 
both conception and presentation: formul- 
ations of key positions are obscure and elusive 
retying upon a liberal use of inverted commas 
to biggest that more Is being meant by the 
quoted phrase than it literally says; there is a 
tendency to resort to shrill sloganizing when 
rigorous argument is what is wanted, possibly 
as a result of hasty composition; and there are 
moments of pretentiousness and self-congra- 
tulation. The topics treated range widely, from 
technical Issues in quantum physics to medit- 
ations upon the place of analytical philosophy in 
"contemporary culture" - though the issue of 
reatta&ls the central and recurrent theme. 

Putaun's primary target is someone called 
“tie metaphysical realist”. This spedes of philo- 

• ■ .,Kiph$r ^credited with quite n variety of con- 

W^Wladieves in q mind-independent 
wodd; be holds a correspondence theory of 
Irvtb; he thinks there Is o unique reference 
scheme for our language; he supposes there to 
he a single (rue theory of the world; he takes 
“W oolnip evon Idealized justification; he 
rejecii the idea that we have "direct access” to 
°bjects; he Cannot tolerate objective vague- 
•" 2*“' J 0 P r *fcri Ideal languages. Now it may be 
JJt Jew have been (and are) philosophers 
Jhaye adhered to all these doctrines (Rus- 
['{. “J^P^apa an example), but it is not to be 
j • toff!/ ’^ at tiiw© to any logical connection 
l . fj* *™ *hem - someone could consistently 
S nSX 8 * u ^ )80t of them without being com- 

• 222 a 9 ^hole lot. In particular, I see no 

i 2°° j who believes In a mlnd- 

' rfk!?' nt WOr ^ and a nonreplstcmic notion 
I LTv surely the core beUefc of "the 
: SJSS 1 realist" - should find himself 

"Wjtth theother doctrines listed. Putnam 
proceeds by attacking some one of 
r ' - and taking himself to have 

• CTnPu r "^ ned tJ 1 ® others, thus Inainuat- 
Jl^ hy association; whereas what is 
aniiTf ,? 8 Qare ^ ul articulation of distinctions 

• advantages and llabiUties of each 

: . oodS?! 1 ' C0m P 0S l tc position he 

I '. j^^ And where Putnam does attempt to 
■J • theoretjear connection r as for exam- 
j - and r a u2 n a ^wpondence theory of trtitfa 

: : fo^nUareW*° f V8?Ue ar 8 u ‘ 

• the believer 

> and vagueness can simply 

' ^ /• H , ® cor rospOndence relation' is itself 

Ir ^AL^i- ffiy-.fcood: tee Putnam's argumentB 
! .i^.t.J^^^-doctrl nes which make up his 
; wotiH idea pf a mind-independent. 

■' things: His chief 
i .ohS 1 !! ^“^to betha't if We locate Material 



uy out«0e. of the mind we eo ipso 
| faaojessibje tp the mind. Putnam 
n access only td its own 

foitipt if ' obj Aits are distinct 
[representations t^e rnind canpbt 
la emb^ace .the objects; ajid ltso, 


make a short and unsympathetic reply: name- 
ly , that an object does not need to be (literally) 
in the mind in order for it to be capable of 
coming before the mind. Do we not simply see 
objects, objects which would exist whether we 
saw them or not, even though (of course) such 
objects are not constituents of our minds? The 
puzzle is to understand why Putnam seemingly 
commits this non sequltur. I suspect he would 
say that in perception the mind has access to 
objects only as represented in a certain way, so 
the short reply has not made sense of the idea 
of thought about mind-independent objects. 
But this would be to make the same mistake 
Berkeley made when arguing that to be is to be 
perceived. It does not follow from the fact that 
whenever we conceive of an object the object is 
conceived that we cannot conceive of what it 
would be for an object tp exist wi conceived, 
since our conceiving of the object need not be 
part of the content of what we conceive - as 
when we think of objects as they were before 
anyone had thought labout them. Similarly, 
what we see need not be mind-dependent just 
because our seeing it is. 

Putnam is clearer about his reasons for 
doubting the uniqueness of reference (though 
he tends to conflate this question with the ques- 
tion of whether truth is to be explained in terms 
of correspondence). His doubts have two 
sources: the difficulty of finding any suitable 
relation which could constitute determinate re- 
ference; and a technical result in formal logic 
(the LQwenfieim-Skolem theorem) which 
appears to show that reference can float free of 
more global properties of a theory (a similar 
claim has been made by Donald Davidson and 
John Wallace). One natural reply to these 
doubts appeals to the relation of causation as 
what glues woids to things in the world. Put- 
nam dismisses this reply: his objection to it is 
that either it is the claim that our use of the 
word “causation" fixes the interpretation of 
“refers”, in which case it simply raises the same 
question about that word; or it is the claim that 
it is in the nature of causation itself that it 
determines reference, in which case it is a 
pernicious form of "medieval esscntialisra". . 

Now, plainly, the first version of the causal 
reply is a non-starter, for the reason Putnam 
gives, but his quick dismissal of the second 
version seems unpersuasive. For consider <wy 
question about the uniqueness and determin- 
acy of a relation - spatial or familial relations, 
say - and try applying Putnam’s arguments. 
Certainly our use of words for these relations 
will not settle their identity if the words have 
indeterminate reference; but why should it be 
thought objectionable “medieval essentialtom” 
to take these relations aS primitive features of 
the world, or to reduce them to other such 
relations? Putnam's dllernmatic argument thus 
appears to prove too much: it threatens to 
make all relations indeterminate. I would sug- 
gest that it is at least the beginning of a reply to 
Putnam to see linguistic reference as con- 
strained by tqore basic natural relations in 
which' one stands to one’s environment- acting 
upon it, being acted upon by it, having one’s 
goals fulfilled by objects in it, and so on. 
Perhaps Putnam’s difficulties stem from 
assuming an over "intejlectualist" Conception 
of reference; the problem starts to look less 
real when we remember the. represents iqn^I 
■stqtes of animate w?<J infanta, . ( v 
The view with which Putnam would supplant 
metaphysical realism he labels “internal, real- 
ism”. Internal realism regards truth as not 
transcending idealized justification (hence Mn- 
ternal’!) while insisting that there is more J6 
truth than believed truth (hence "realism ). 
Thus the nofmativepess of truth is preserved, 

. along with its transcendence of what fa present- 
• ( lv assemble, while the metaphyrical i^Us Is . 
conception of truth as quite indep^dent of our 

; apt name for this. view). •. ••■ . ■ •” 

Internal realism is. 

under-cbaiacterized ty Putnam; «nd it invtas 

• ques tions' he does little Of nothing tp answer 

: sssssssbosm 

i -o,~*iic,i nflrWiities for verification, or, . 


able relativism in the resulting notion of truth, 
since what is (is not) justifiable by the exercise 
of our actual capacities may not (may) be jus- 
tifiable by the exercise of capacities possessed 
by other knowingbeings - in other words , truth 
becomes relative to a species. According to 
internal realism, man is the measure of all 
things, but Martians and monkeys have their 
own measures, and the measures might give 
different results. But if Putnam wishes to avoid 
such relativism in the notion of truth, by pre- 
scinding from our actual capacities for know- 
ledge, he will run the risk of rendering his 
position vacuous: if God is the shape the 
idealization takes, then It is not clear that this is 
not metaphysical realism by another name. It 
seems to me that this is a dilemma any equation 
of truth with justification must confront, and 
Putnam says nothing to show how internal real- 
ism escapes being impaled on it. 

Putnam makes some surprising claims about 
the relation between metaphysical realism and 
the concept of necessity (notably in "Why 
There isn't a Ready-made World”) . He tells us 
that a consistent metaphysical realist cannot 
reject essential properties because such a real- 
ist needs to hold that there is an essential or 
intrinsic relation between thought and its ob- 
jects. Putnam's reason for saying this is, 
apparently, that the metaphysical realist re- 
quires something ("metaphysical glue") to tie 
words and concepts to things outside the mind. 

I see no force whatever in this contention: what 
the metaphysical realist requires (as Putnam, 
here describes him) is just uniqueness , not nec- 
essity - something that singes a reference 
relation out in the actual world. That our 
thoughts could have different objects in other 
possible worlds does not show that they fail to 
.have unique reference in the actual world. 

This puzzling claim is followed up with the 
Suggestion that the most prominent contemp- 
orary form of metaphysical realism, viz ma- 
terialism, is incompatible with an objectivist 
conception of necessity - indeed that it is in- 
compatible with the notion of objective causal 


explanation. This incompatibility is sup- 
posed to follow from the (alleged) fact that 
these concepts are not strictly definable in the 
vocabulary of physics - terms for mass , charge, 
etc. But that is surely an unreasonable demand 
to impose upon the materialist: it would pre- 
vent him employing arithmetical concepts, or 
temporal concepts, or indeed the concepts of 
ordinary logic. What the materialist character- 
istically holds is that there are no irreducibly 
mental (including semantic) facts; he is under 
no obligation to provide a physlealist definition 
of every concept to which he appeals, Thus a 
materialist will typically claim that all events 
have physical causes and that everything has a 
physical explanation; he does not need to make 
the further claim that causation and explan- 
ation themselves have strict physical defini- 
tions. ■ 

Not all of this book is concerned with real- 
ism; it also treats of reason. And here too' 
Putnam has changed his views: he used to hold 
(with Quine) that no propositions are rational- 
ly unrevisable - anything we now believe we 
can envisage rationally giving up as theory de- 
velops. Now Putnam is prepared to allow that 
there are absolutely unrevisable beliefs, not- 
ably the minimal principle of nan-contradic- 
tion, "not every proposition is both true and 
false”. To give up this principle would simply 
be to cease to reason, so there is no sense in the 
idea of rationally abandoning the principle. 
This certainly seems to me like a step in the 
right direction, though it must be said that 
Putnam offers rather little in the way of a de- 
tailed articulation of why reason should enjoy 
such absolute presuppositions. (This type of 
<unrevisability thesis has also been put forward 
and developed by the Danish philosopher— 
Peter Zinkernagel, but Putnam evidently does 
not know of his work.) 

Putnam’s new views are manifestly still In 
their formative phase; it is to be hoped that 
future work will clarify and sharpen his posi- 
tion, but l suspect that once the process of 
critical reflection has been pushed further, we 
shall witness yet another change of view. 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 

If we follow the horticultural imagery favoured 
by the chief spokesmen of the Arts Council, 
then a pestilential blight threatens to lay waste 
the sheltered walks and quiet groves of the 
subsidized arts in this country. Chairman Sir 
William Rees-Mogg speaks of cutting out the 
dead wood; Secretary-General Luke Rittner 
suggests thinning the seed-bed to give more 
room. But the entire field of arts subsidy kies 
under a far greater threat than that of the 
Council’s prim secateurs. 

There can be no doubt that there is panic in 
the arts world about the economic future. The 
Arts Council itself has added to the alarm by 
announcing that it isconducting a major review 
of its policies. Its 250 major clients have until 
the end of the year to reply ro two equally 
piercing questions: what would you do with 25 
per cent more money, and how would you 
manage on 25 per cent less ? 

Both the questions posed in the letter are of 
course hypothetical, but the prospect of a 25 
per cent cut seems nearer reality. The letter 
warns that by April 1, 1984, the Arts Council 
will have decided which of its diems will “have 
their grants increased, reduced or indeed ter- 
minated altogether". Those on the condemned 
list will have one further year of subsidy before 
the spring bonfires of 1985. Sir William Rees- 
Mogg has reinforced the estate-management 
imagery of the times by saying that organiza- 
tions on an Arts Council grant can no longer 
imagine that they will be “getting it for ever- 
like a freehold". 

Yet this flurry of activity by the Arts Council 
is being seen as no more than a manoeuvre in 
the face of far more dire consequences that will 
be the result of government policy. The idea 
that the arts can be protected from cuts was 
-'exploded last August when the Council was 
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; clearfy over, while local government re-orga- 
nization, outlined in Streamlining the Cities , 
threatens to devastate subsidized cultural life. 


The Arts Council is under pressure in detail 

• as well as in gross. A parliamentary select com- 
■ mittee recommended last Autumn that there 
: Should be a double diminution in its powers: 

. first by a greater devolution to the Regional 
, , Arts • Associations, and . second by govern- 

ment.earmarking of specific sums for the great 
national companies -that, nourish above the. 
'rest. This second proposal has been reinforced 

• iby two special investigations by the mnnage- 
- ment expert Clive Priestley into the Royal - 

[Opera House and the Royal Shakespeare 
L &ompany, Both, he concludes, need extra 
; rponpy, biit he is critical of the Council's 
; administration, and suggests that future grants 
> . 'should be decided by the government, leaving 


cabinet rank. He is also aware of his collective 
responsibility in a government dedicated to 
cutting public expenditure . and sees no contra- 
diction in his role as a Treasury spokesman. 
Indeed, his offices are now in the Treasury 
building. “The Arts Minister is only supposed 
to talk about more - and I think I have got it - 
but I must give a clear signal that there is a 
concerted view on the balance between levels 
of public spending and inflation." 

That signal was very clenrly given when his 
first action as spending Minister was to post- 
pone the building of the Theatre Museum and 
impose a one per cent cut on all his cultural 
clients. He argues (hat there was no choice, 
and Che cuts had to be right across the board. 
The Chancellor had not time for lengthy nego- 
tiations. “In effect he had to put off the sum- 
mer holidays. because the money for them hud 
already been spent." He is aggrieved by his 
unpopularity for this, for the cut in the arts was 
to have been two per cent. “Unlike most peo- 
ple, I think I did rather well." 

The real test of his ministerial clout will be 
the figure settled on for next year's Arts Coun- 
cil grant. Since this should be announced in 
mid-December, I was talking to him at a sensi- 
tive time. It is thought that he may achieve a 
five per cent increase on last year's original 
sum - thus at least restoring the mid-term cut. 
Lord Gowrie was cautious: “the present level 
of funding will continue on the present base- 
line. We want to improve it somewhat, but the 
growth must come from outside.” Which, 
being interpreted, sounds like a standstill for 
the Arts Council, since even allowing for a 
small increase, inflation has once more moved 
the goal-post. 

Lord Gowrie accepts Sir William Rees- 
Mogg's criticism that “the Government has 
made the Council's finance unreliable", and he 
hopes that “unfortunate" mid-term cuts won’t 
ever happen again. He also agrees with Sir 
William's comment about subsidy being no 
lofrger freehold, “All public speeding is lease- 
SSP&te ^fairly arpclyjqqilndej- . ” 

“ ^Kow the Counbil 'spends tne money orfcelt is- 
handed over is their affair, but in spite of his 
remarks about being “a less-govemment man” 
I got the impression that the orms’-length prin- 
ciple governing his relations with the Arts 
Council may yet become a clinch. The recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary committee 
and the Priestley reports have yet to be 
accepted,' but if they are, then it is likely that 
the Arts Ministry will more closely decide the 
budgets Of the big companies. 

The extra money for the Royal Opera House 
arid the RSC recommended by Priestley would 
have to be found from contingency funds, and 
the companies, would also have to accept 
Priestley's managerial recommendations. The 
Arts Council gave its verdict bn Priestley when 
it published its annual report last Wednesday, 
the Minister hopes to have it sorted out by 
mid-December. The Arts Council should note 
that// he accepts l;he reports, there would have 


cils through the block grants will enable ilium 
to do so. Above all, Streamlining the Cities is 
not out "to clobber the arts . . . (his is not a 
cost-cutting exercise". The Regional Arts 
Associations might get more money, and lie is 
doing as much as he can to encourage business 
sponsorship, to the point of thinking out loud 
about the possibility of the Ministry giving 
matching grants to commercial sponsors. 

Lord Gowrie argues that when all the pro- 
tective measures have been taken into consid- 
eration, the shortfall in funding will only be a 
sixth of the present provision: “a sixth is a 
negotiable area”. In other words, steps will be 
taken to ensure that not every threatened in- 
stitution (and there are many) will go under. 
Yet according to an Arts Ministry official, in 
the GLC area alone £3.3 million will have to he 
found from somewhere if the present position 
is to he preserved. 

Throughout our conversation, Lord Gowrie 
appeared to accept that the arts require 
patronage, while arguing that the govern- 
ment's responsibility is to reduce its expendi- 
ture and areas of activity. He believes that local 
communities must support their own arts acti- 
vities. Were the economy expanding at a great- 
er rate, then greater subsidy would be forth- 
coming, but monetarism argues that the econ- 
omy will not expand when public expenditure 
is too high. Lord Gowrie hus no desire to be a 
cultural dictator, but “we are subject to the 
dictates of arithmetic". 


In the present atmosphere of deepening arith- 
metical gloom, it seems a forlorn hope to go to 
the Arts Council and suggest that it should be 
spending more on literature. But a group of 
spokesmen for publishers, librarians and au- 
thors, gathered together by the Director of the 
National Book League, Murtyn Goff, under 
the banner of the National Book Committee, 
have recently been to see Sir William Rees- 
Mogg to argue precisely that, 

. The memorandum of protest tries to meet 
the familiar “stock answers" of the Literature 
Department that worthwhile schemes will of 
course be supported, and that, anyway, librar- 
ies look after literature. On the first count, it 
argues that when worthwhile schemes are pro- 
duced, they ere then turned down on the 
grounds that there are no funds available. On 
the second, it is pointed out that libraries have 
no statutory responsibility to encourage "liter- 
ature" at all; their responsibilities are to books 
nnd information. . 

The National Bdok Committee seeks to 
embarrass the Arts Council with odius com- 
parisons. Whereas the Arts Council of Great 
Britain spends less than one per cent of its tntnl 
allocation on literature, tlie Scottish Arts 
Council spends 4.5 per cent, the Australia 
Council 6 per cent, and the Welsh Al ts Council 
7.9 percent. Having outlined a whole scries of 


policies that would stimulate both |[t^ 
consumption mid mudmin. .c. . 


consumption mid production, the 
Bunk Committee suggests that were foS 
Couuctl to allocate a n.creSpcrcemofit,^ 
budget to Itteraiure. ,t would be 
responsibilities in this area. 


As it happens, next Wednesday the Arts Co^ 

. w,n have an opportunity substantially tn 
incrensc its literary expenditure, when it con- 
siders the Literature Advisory Panel's unanj. 
mous recommendation that it should back the 
Publishers' Association's proposal for the crea- 
boil of a Literary Investment Trust.- 

As reported in “Behind the lines" in Septem- 
hcr, (lie scheme could cost as much as £1 mil. 
lion over three years. The intention is to make 
possible the publication of up to a hundred 
works of fiction, biography and criticism a year 
that would otherwise go unprimed, or prove 
prohibitively expensive nnd unprofitable. 

Whatever one’s suspicions of the motives of 
the Publishers’ Association - and 1 gather tbai 
they are now prepared to invest on their wn 
behalf in the Trust - the idea of cheaper boob 
seems an admirable one. But it seems likely 
that the germ of a good idea will becrushedin 
the wheels of the Arts Council’s internal poli- 
tics. 

The project for the Literary Investment 
Trust was devised this summer during an un- 
usually energetic period in the Literature 
Panel’s activities. The panel chairman. Mar- 
ghanila Lnski, was away, and Michael Hoi- 
royd, a keen advocate of literary subsidy, ns 
left in charge. Similarly, the Literature Direc- 
tor, Charles Osborne, was on sabbatical, and 
his deputy, Josephine Falk was en posit. On 
their return, the Director and Chairman's k- 
sponse to the fresh demands an active Literal) 
Investment Trust would make was reported (o 
have been less than enthusiastic. Yet.altfjoti^ 
the paper proposing the Trust's foundation has 
been written by Josephine Falk, it will be pre- 
sented on Wednesday by Charles Osborne and 
Marghanitn Laski. As is so often theasrt?^ 
literary world, with friends fifa these, dw 
Literary Investment Trust hns 
tcrnnl enemies. On the other hand.lhl*^ 1 ' 
ature Department finds no fresh justification 
for its existence, there are genuine fears for® 
survival. 

* * * 

And finally , the good news. Today 
ter for Arts and Libraries will lay before Part*- 
ment an order which sets precisely IN J 001 
be pnid out for each library loan ofboote»s 
have qualified for Public Lending W “T* 
the first period of operation. It is to be 
pence per lonn. Thus, by some trick • 
“Brophy’s Penny", the sum originally FP 
used as right and just by John Bropnyw ■ 
turns out to he more like 2VAd. .j. 
Gowrie might say, are the dictates 
metic. 
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Elements of a children’s classic 


Claude Rawson 


A book is a children’s “classic” if grown-ups 
(parents, teachers, publishers, reviewers) say 
it is. The canon, like its adult counterpart, is 
maintained by reciprocal influence and imita- 
tion, except that the choice is not made by the 
consumers themselves. The new Puffin Clas- 
sics series shares many of its titles with a similar 
Dent list, though Dent, unlike Puffin, include 
some newer “classics", like Mary Norton’s 
Borrower books. To judge by these seventeen 
volumes, a Puffin Classic is a book for and 
about children, published between 1847 (The 
Children of the New Forest) and 1911 (The 
Secret Garden ), and most commonly in the 
thirty years 1870-1900. It is likely to have been 
a Puffin before it became a Classic, and its 
author can usually be relied on to 'have died, 
considerately, at least fifty years ago. Many of 
tha authors, are respected figures in the adult 
canon -Twain, Stevenson, Hardy, Jack Lon- 
don -and some books (like Hardy's) can only 
be there (or that reason. Twain and Alcott, 
with seven Puffins between them, dominate 
this group, two mutually antagonistic figures, 
embodying opposed and enduring archetypes: 
adventure versus home, individual versus 
family, mischief versus respectability, boy ver- 
sus girl. But the American presence is not con- 
fined to these two: more than half the titles and 
five of the twelve authors are American, while 
a sixth, Frances Hodgson Burnett, emigrated 
to America in her youth. 

If these really were, and remain, among the 
most read children's books on both sides of the 
Atlantic, one may wonder why American au- 
thors cornered such a share of the market at 
this relatively early date: early, that is, in the 
Wttoq of children’s books that are still read 
today. Tew books, expressly written for chil- 
drea, which have achieved the long-term dura- 
’Mich U one test of the “classic", date 
middle of the nineteenth cen- 
** ™ re are ^ ew “adult" books about 
childhood, or in which children play a promin- 
» f the second half of the eight- 

nth. Children came late Into literature, both 
■imlr « atld as “usumers, and it is some- 
7™*“™ that the gradual rise in their status 
the eighteenth century parallels, not al- 
'“ewnte pace, that of other underprl- 
mJ!! (women, the poor, the con- 
jwred races), There’s a neatness in the idea 
«« me impulse to write for and about chil- 
7] ' 8,1(1 the forging of an - idiom for addres- 
8 nem across the age gap, would develop 
An*- ' v* * n *0. egalitarian nnd unhierarchic 
^ than elsewhere. 

en fn 2?? Idiom Is important. Most writ- 
^ on both sides of fae Atlantic, 

d^^PS, ahd a form of generational 
^7®®riousneas is. built into the situation. 


admission of difference, unfussily de haul en 
bas. Children’s books, like everything else, 
have become more complicated since that 
time. Styles that declare themselves openly, 
like Marryat’s, have sometimes yielded to 
styles which more or less gracefully reflect or 
absorb the strain. 

Less rather than more, it seems, in the case 
of some of Marryat’s English successors. The 
hero of Hardy's Our Exploits at Poley, 
remembering in a moment of crisis “the words 
... of Flaminius, the consul, when he was pen- 


hood, is called Jo's Boys, is an apt if fortuitous 
token of her reluctance to differentiate be- 
tween the child and adult perspectives. 

There is an assurance about this melting of 
differences which Twain did not share. Alcott 
knew she was writing for children, but felt no 
need to adjust her sights. Twain, on the other 
hand, wasn’t sure whether he was writing for 
children or to remind adults of their childhood; 
his vacillations on the matter were discussed in 
these columns recently (by Zachary Leader, 
TLS, September 30) . Tom Sawyer betrays the 


1 

to 





Mr and Mrs Fezziwtg dancing. One of Michael Foreman's illustrations to a new edition of A Christmas 
Carol by Charles Dickens (128pp. Gollancz. £4. 95. 0575 0331 1 B). 


CJbjJ 116 ®! v °lumo In the Beries, Marryat’s 
invent ! n ° J^ e Forest, addresses “my 
readers” in its first sentence: a simple 


ned up at Thrasymene”, is a citizen of the same 
adult Cloud-cuckoo-land as Macaulay’s 
schoolboy, even allowing for the fact that the 
narrator is older when he says this than he was 
when he is supposed to have thought it. When 
he describes his doings as what “a boy would 
naturally jlo’’, or tells “How Older Head? than 
Ours Became Concerned", ihe twitcHing auto- 
avuncularity draws pained attention to the gen- 
eration gap within himself. Hardy is perhaps a 
special case. Juvenile empathy is not the first . 
quality we associate with his genius, and West 
Poley (which did not appear as a book until 
1952) was hardly a runaway success. But the 
note of bonhomous patronizing was, and 
perhaps still is, endemic to the genre. 

You find it in American authors too, of 
courae. Nat and Tommy, in Little Men, “talked 
boy-fashion about al] sorts of things”. But the 
grown Laurie, In Good Wives, also speaks 
"Just in his old boyish way". In fact, everybody 
in Alcott (children, adults, narrator, author) 
operates at a remarkably homogeneous level. 
Alcott raises her children to a curious half-life 
of naturalized adulthood, a process eased by 
the fact that her adult vision seems In turn to 
have been approximately on the level of a Sun- 
day school class. The fact that the volume ab- 
out the boys at Piumfield is called Little Men, 
while its sequel, as the boys grow into man- 


uneasiness, with more finesse than Hardy in 
one direction and than Alcott in the other, But 
uneasiness it is all the same, as he assumes 
wiseacre tones to reflect on the pleasures of 
boyhood, or reports what he thinks of as boy- 
idioms within coy quotes (Tom "began to 


textual cross, or double-cross, heavier than any 
decent heroine ought to have to bear). Twain 
must have sensed the awkwardness, and found 
a ivpy out in Huckleberry Finn, where Huck 
and not an avuncular authorial narrator tells 
the story, and he wisely stuck to this arrange- 
ment even in the later sequels, Tom Sawyer 
Abroad and Tom Sawyer Detective, where 
Tom is once again the central figure. Paradox- 
ically, it's Huckleberry Finn, told from a boy’s 
angle of vision, that adults read most readily, 
whether because Twain genuinely found a 
level where child and adult meet on equal and 
unforced terras, or whether the problem is 
side-stepped (or transcended) by the dazzling : 
feat of stylization that is Hucfc’s narrative 
voice. The first might make his solution egal- 
itarian, the second glltisf: I suspect that bt)ys of 
Huck's age need to be more sophisticated than 
they usually are to make much of Huckleberry 
Finn and therefore incline to the speond view. 


This would imply that Huckleberry Finn is a 
children’s classic mainly because grown-ups 
say so, like Hardy’s much inferior book. 

Both Alcott and Twain, unlike some of their 
English analogues, manage to absorb the strain 
of dual perspective, the first by an instinctive 
and crudely effective levelling down, the 
second by a feat of inspired circumvention. 
Whether being American made it easier for 
them to do this is not dear. The only book in 
this series which genuinely masters or trans- 
cends the duality, without protective styliza- 
tion or an engulfing togetherness, is the last in 
date, The Secret Garden: an English, indeed 
very English book - but by an author who lived 
in the United States for many years. Here, 
perhaps for the first time, an authorial narrator 
speaks in her own voice, without pseudo-child- 
ishness or avuncular fuss, on a wavelength ac- 
cessible to a child reader without loss of self- 
respect to either party. It seems to have had a 
genuine adult following. Eliot remembered it 
in the rose-garden of Burnt Notion : he cannot 
have read it as a child, if he ever was a child, 
since the novel appeared in 191 1. It is rare 
among children’s books iii straddling both 
worlds on its own merits, rather than through 
its author’s distinction as a grown-up writer 
(though she was that too). 

The main character of The Secret Garden is 
an orphan, evidently an essential requirement 
for heroes of children’s classics. Nearly all the 
books have them: The Children of the New 
Forest, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, Heidi, 
Kidnapped, Moonfieet, The Wizard of Oz. 
Huckleberry Finn has 0 no-good drunken 
father from whom he is apart in Toni Sawyer 
' and who is killed off fairly early in Huckleberry 
Finn. Several other protagonists are half- 
orphans, like Katy in W/icf Katy Did, or grass- 
orphans, with one or both parents away or 
otherwise out of the picture, as in The Prince 
and the Pauper and Wesi Poley. Even in such 
, highly family-centred books ^as Tfie liailway 
’ gfiildrytH'dpd [Uttfe Women, .fije.-mafp stdry 
takes place In the ahsonce of the father* in 
prison or .in the wars. Indeed Louisa ,M. 1 
Alcott’s series of four hovels about the March 
daughters concludes with two whole books ab- 
out Plumfiek^ the establishment for orphan 
boys which. Jo set up^n her matron years, and 
about the later doings of “Jo's Boys”/ 
Families are what readers of children^ 
books have and must bh-presumed not to want 
to read about, There’s an aura of “freedom", 
about orphans which even Alcott's Jo, who 
thought “families ... the most beautiful things 
in all the world” , is responsive to. She seeks 
both to exploft and to rectify this, to relish the 
Idea of liberation while making sure that it is 
properly circumscribed: she must .have 
' orphans, but she must also be a mother to 
them. 

Jo's most -troublesome orphan is Dan, a 
boarding-school Huckleberry Finn, given to 
running away, like Huck, but also to “coming 
home” and calling her “mother": Huck's re- 
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turns are, at most, points of rest in a roving life, 
not acceptances of a family ethos, and we hard- 
ly imagine him calling Aunt Polly "mother", 
though she wants to-adopt him. Dan is a “colt” 
to be tamed, as Jo fancies she used to be herself 
(Little Men earns the prize for the most cutejy 
trivial episode of horse-curbing symbolism in 
English fiction). Dan was the extreme case, the 
acid test of Jo's interest in the reclamation of 
"wildness”, and Alcott must have felt that she 
was sailing close to the wind. Dan's refractori- 
ness goes beyond pillow-fights. He is at one 
stage accused of thieving: his innocence is 
vindicated with due lumps in the throat, but in 
Alcott's universe even to be accused of thiev- 
ing is to be a bad egg, and we are startled (but 
ought not, on reflection, to be surprised) in 
Jo’s Boys to see him killing a man. 

Abruptly introduced killings, unprepared 
fo. and often unfollowed-up, are an oddly fre- 
quent feature of children’s books: Children of 
the New Forest , the Toni Sawyer books, Kid- 
napped, Moonfleet offer examples. They’re 
not an expected element of Alcott’s world, 
which makes the eruption and brief despatch of 
the killing scene in Jo’s Boys all the more strik- 
ing. It is rather perfunctorily treated in 
itself, but its aftermath is decisive: it is as if 
Alcott had set it up just for the purpose of 
evading that acceptance of the outcast which 
she had tenderly luxuriated in but hadn't the 
nerve to sustain. As with the theft, Dan is not 
really “guilty”: he killed accidentally, in self- 
defence and while generously protecting a 
youthful stranger. Dan needs to rule himself 
out, yet without alienating our sympathies by 
being really bad. It's as half-hearted and yet as 
uncompromising as that. It’s not that Huck, 
whom Alcott hated, is being punished in the 
figure of Dan. Unlike Huck, Dan wants no- 
thing better than to marry the golden-haired 
Bess and live happily ever after like Jo's other 


with a lock of golden hair upon his breast”. It is 
arguable that the most shocking thing is not the 
brutal brevity of the death, but the sweet 
fingering over (hat deprivation. 

Dan’s death in some ways prefigures that of 
Conrad’s Lord Jim. that other tainted figure 
who dies in a kind of shabby glory among a 
people of darker race. Jim, unlike Dan, was a 
dreamer, driven to a life of the sea by rending 
romantic books, in this resembling Emil in Lit- 
tle Men, who is "bent on going to sea, for the 
blood of the Vikings stirred in his veins”. Like 
Jim, and also Tom Sawyer, Emil indulges in 
nautical day-dreaming. "Captain Kyd was his 
delight”: the same is said of Tom In Tom 
Sawyer Abroad. Like most of Jo's boys, ex- 
cluding Dan, he settles into a worthy and re- 
sponsible career, following duty rather than 
glamour. He behaves bravely and correctly in a 
nautical disaster (ns Jim fails to do), becomes a 
successful merchant seaman rather than a 
romantic drop-out, and marries an English 
rose. Dan made the mistake of enacting, rather 
than dreaming, the romance of adventure, 
while Emil converts the dream into a respect- 
able livelihood. His passage to maturity would 
be a homecoming if he had ever really “left" 
home. He travels further than Dan and as 
widely as Tom Sawyer but his very wanderings 
are more docile even than Tom’s instant return 
from abroad when Aunt Polly requires it. Tom 
never "grows up". There is no place for that in 
his story. Perhaps not growing up is his subver- 
sive potential, realized still more fully in Huck 
than in Tom himself. Lord Jim, for his part, 
grows up without maturing, a very different 
thing for which he pays a bitter price. One 
difference between children’s “classics” and 
adult fiction is not that in the former make- 
believe is sustained more thoroughly or for a 
greater duration , but that it can be experienced 
scot-free. In Emil's case it even makes a profit. ‘ 
Orphanhood provides a sealed-off space, 
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boys. He thus paradoxically proves her point Orphanhood provides a sealed-off space, 

Badness; al .• [reenf quotidian obligation and family ties, for 
H BRV: make-believe, It 

elefoetjt in children'll Ho* 

1 ing she gave Dan, and yet he is denied the tion that It survives perfunctorily even in The 

1 reward. The romantic outcast with his dark Wizard of Oz, where it has no active function 

i ■ Indian features must finally be kept out of the since the main story deals with otherworldly 
1 \ f ? ld - goes out as a missionary to travel, hermetically separated * from the 

% civile the Indians, a parlour version of joining heroine’s home-life. Elsewhere, it Is often 

5 the Foreign legion which combines expiation more conspicuous os an enabling condition 

| with a surviving aura of tarnished romance, than as a state of deprivation. Where depriva- 

| pan ends in another of the novel’s summary ■ tion is sensed , It will usually be put right: by the 

| . killings: “Dan never married, but lived, brave- . return of the father in Little Women and The 

| • ly and usefully, among his chosen people till he Railway Children , or by Jo’s provision of a 

1 • : . ^ shqt defending them, and at last lay quietly substitute-family in Little Men and Jo's Boys 
4 HS,ee P ,rt the 8 reei1 wilderness he loved so well, In most other cases, the idea of deprivation is 


more or less neutralized both hy the natural 
drift of the story-interest, ami by the almost 
invariable provision of n parent-surrogate 
(often an aunt or uncle), anchored in the “real 
world” and guaranteeing protection and adult 
control. (Where such a figure is wicked, or 
rejects rather than protects the hern, as in Kid- 
napped or Moonflect, the effect is one of those 
reversals of expectation which affirm the 
traditional pattern in an upside-down way. 

Boys may be allowed their fling. Tom 
Sawyer can fly anywhere in a balloon so long as 
he gets back when he’s told. But Dorothy, 
stranded in Oz, wants to go home. That’s the 
story-book difference between girls and hoys, 
and girls who prove headstrong must he radi- 
cally curbed. Susan Coolidge’s Knty is tamed 
by serious illness, while Jo, like Jane Austen’s 
Marianne Dashwood.has to marry a staid mid- 
dle-aged husband: a negation of romance and 
an assertion of family values, compounded in 
matronly sequels which (like that of another 
famous heroine, Pamela) contain lessons ab- 
out educating the young. The erstwhile tom- 
boy now devotes herself to developing homing 
instincts in adventure-minded orphan boys. 

The orphan stereotype, so ubiquitous in 
children's fiction, is thus no negation of family 
values. In the end, it invariably upholds or 
reasserts these values. This is especially true in 
The Secret Garden, the novel in which the 
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orphan state is most fully and elaborately nor 
t rayed, not for once as a predisposing feifT 
adventures but as a state in its owfit 


“adventure" in the story-book sense! 

pmgs of Gothic romance, lonely hoS 
wuthenng ' winds, cries in the night, co2 
no traditional captive but a bossy hypoS 
dnae child imprisoned by neurotic fears The 
disagreeable housekeeper and the doctw 
whom he bookishly suspects of designs on his 
fortune turn out to be benign, well-meanine 
guardians (just as the Frankfurt household to 
which the heroine is sent against her will b, 
Heuti turns out against all story-book expecta- 

I, 011 to be a kind and loving one). Because the 
garden is a secret and forbidden place, its tend- 
ing involves elements of stealth, conspiracy 
and daring, but the real adventures connected 
with it arc a matter of feelings rather than 
deeds or events. It is Mary's hwakened sensi- 
bility among the garden’s blossoming things 
which is the subject: how this absorbs the spirit 
of Colin’s dead mother at first into herself, and 
then into Colin and finally into his father. A 
shattered family is reconstituted not primarily 
by circumstantial means (by the mere return of 
the father, though that takes place, or by the 
■setting up of orphanages), but through a tram- 
figuring and healing event in the inner life of an 
orphan girl. 
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George Szirtes 


.MICHAEL ROSEN 


• if , ' . : Quick Let’s Get Out of Here 
Illustrated by Quentin Blake 
Iffi Yf •: 128 pp.Deutsch.xs. 95 .' 

.0233975594 




Michael Rosen understands perfectly one area 
of childhood , experience, though he is less a 
poet than a, traditional. Jewish story-teller of 
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wholefood, Htgh-mindcdness does not go 
down well with children, though adults heartily 
endorse It; The poems in Quick, Let’s Get Out 
' of Here are illustrated by the ubiquitous Quen- 
tin Blake, who gives lively and tangible form to 
the extrovert happy-go-luckies catered for by 
Rosen. There, are no party-poopers to cast a 
blight on the proceedings, 1 to get locked in 
cupboards, fo cling unhealthily to their more 
confident peers, to be excluded from games. 
Everybody is terribly gregarious! The two or 
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The lion and the quail, iwaof Nicholas Garland's illustrations for "77 te Bestiary" in Come AboardaodW 
Away, a collection of poems by John Fuller (48pp. Edinburgh The Salamander Press. £6. 0 907540P6)- 
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Andrew Wfcwn 

TERRY JONES 

The Saga of Erik the Viking 
Ulustratedby Michael Foreman • 

Pavilion. £6.95. 

0907516238 . 

The author’s engagement with the medieval 
w world and h(s belief in the. therapeutic poyver of 
r fitoiy fiddi renewed expression in this colourful 
; volume, Its young readers are offerW an intri- 
• guing sequence of tales, of varying degrees bf 
rtveptlqu and independence, all of which form 
V : part of an account of the indomitable Erik the 
- Viking’s que§tfor “the land where the'aun goes - 
do^"t.:-T|he .Longship Gblden Eagle, on the. 
rare Oi^Slons when it isn’t being mended, is' 

« ; manpedby Vikings v?ho at leastsouitd the part- : 

; RagnarForkbeard, Gunriar ' 

^-Loiigshanks.' not to nienfion the ’’rebel angel” 

' j; ; ° -^ ; ;party' Thahgbrand, long on ofermode 
■ ' rtse; rather like bis .celebrated 

j harilesaketplafe tenth -century Ice- 

.? ) Jandi' -1 here .-Mp also unnamed companions 
• whos ^ constant expression's of, punctured re- 
. solution ye had'it now” r- provide their 

... ;. pUmAdOUS' lekdef with 


ness, clearslghteaness, anu “ ' w hich, in 
attractive other-centredness, vi 
turn, generate assistance torn J - ^1 betp 
sympathetic agencies. ' The n«t ^ 

is Starsword, captured m b ® tt 7 anflcitY ( a c(Hfl- 

of weaponry; sympathy for ^{’ ^ V& 
creating, seeking; disappw Belw |hebP 
purposeless hedonism. Bruy 0 . ■ | 

wpuld have approved, ^id.the 

’ However substantial thefc^®® ^ tbe 

tales accommodate ® bs * r , s{ jfc cpB' 
powerlessness of Dejw v j Sk'lixidn 
tinuitles and loyalties bf family . ^ ^d 
ly suggested:. Fear Is 
however .while the W 

boubt baffled this #0+ 

where there is a splendidly_ 8 . ^ty » 4 
out the . rightness of >°^ en tl ? Lu O ot » P . * 

. . . whn turns >he 
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malevolent troll fo disguise ■, ^ fm®. 
Sea-Dragon, destroyed by I ^ 
pillows ?tuffeddnfo his _ to atiy P a J,- 

: Wit aind invention, the | b j ?; 
feraed. tho 

Foreman’s ' sinewy . •- ^ 

serves the author vtvidiy< 
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Choosing a modern classic 

The TLS asked twelve writers and critics to ing it were Hired Sportsmen and to exl 
dect some modem classics from among books n poetic fable about education from 
published during the past twenty-five years and 
am why they thought they would last. We 

lint their answers below. Alan OrOWIljOhn 

* T. II...I n 


Gillian Avery 

Natalie Babbitt’s Tuck Everlasting (1977) 
transcends fashion and has the timeless quality 
essential for the survival of a children’s book. 
This novel, written for a daughter afraid of 
death, is both moving and a superb piece of 
story-telling. It starts on a breathless August 
day, on the edge of a mysterious wood. The 
thi« elements are Winnie Foster who lives in 
the house by the wood; a sinister stranger in a 
suit of jaunty yellow who lingers outside the 
gate, and the Tuck family who, it gradually 
transpires, having drunk from a spring in the 
middle of the wood have for 87 years been 
unable to die or to grow old. Appalled by 
immortality they snatch Winnie from the 
spring when she discovers it, but the sinister 
stranger is determined to exploit it for his own 
ends. The narration is brilliant, the style spare 
sod telling, the message moving and con- 
vincing. 


Anthea Bell 

I would pick The Satanic Mill (original title 
Kreira/), by Otfried Preussler, as a classic of 
the last twenty-five years. First published in 
1971, this powerfully imaginative re-working 
of legends is specifically set in South Germany 
around the time of the Thirty Years’ War, but 
its roots go deep and reach wide into the entire 
European folk consciousness. It is a tale of 
perilous black magic, barely overcome by 
love and courage. Every European 
country draws Its traditional tales from 
tanes such as Preussler uses here: pacts 
with the Devil, shape-changing, magic linked 
* ^ cycle of the seasons and the routine 
dan agricultural life. The background 
toisaflo^hawater-mill, and the meticulous 
*tai] Ja which its working is described en- 
f6e of the supernatural part of 
i^Pf' ft knot easy to re-work our ancient 
faoiHoiwl themes; but when the thing is well 
tie, t looh as If the story flowed inevitably 
Iti sources. This Is the art of the 
Otfried Preussler practises that 
skill, making The 
Mill oat of the finest twentieth-century " 
of the genre, 

Quentin Blake 

level of expertise, which is the 
amrJL°! a(le "Uori that publishers, writers 
esoWatSi?^ Unvoted to children's books, 
picture books, over the past twenty- 
m “ k es it even harder to Identify that 
tfiicii ri» enCe ‘ Uwardness or atmosphere 
TO a book stiymg power. During this 
• UKohiifS 6 ^ at Uttst once a strong sense of 
^ °f ordinary; t 
may forgiven -since it is the text I 
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ing it were Hired Sportsmen and to extrapolate 
n poetic fable about education from it. 

Alan Brownjohn 

Is Ted Hughes’s Season Songs (1976) a chil- 
dren's book? Its blmb says it is “intended 
primarily for young readers”, but you hear the 
sceptical question asked; and for some of the 
■poems it seems a fair one. A March calf like 
“a little syllogism / With a wet blue-reddisti 
muzzle"? Apples emerging from blossom as 
“thedwarfish truths / Of the prizes"? There are 
certainly lines and ideas which children will 
stumble and puzzle over. 

The heart of the book is those poems which 
track the course of the seasons in untypically 
regular rhythms, using some of the devices of 
repetition and accumulation which Hughes 
deployed very differently in Crow: pieces like 
“The Riverin March”, "Hay", “Leaves", “The 
Seven Sorrows”, and "There Came a Day". 
But Season Songs is vibrant throughout with 
feats of searching imagination which reveal this 
most uncompromising of poets to be capable 
(when he writes, for example, about swifts, or . 
mackerel, or snowflakes, or a cranefly) of 
seeing with the eye of a child allowed to look, 
think and perhaps write, for himself. The past 
twenty-five years have not been rich in chil- 
dren's poets, or in poetry written especially for 
children by “adult” poets. Season Songs ought 
to establish itself as a classic for children as well 
as a substantial addition to the body of Ted 
Hughes’s work. 

Faith Jaques 

A children's classic has to be a book which 
children actually enjoy. Children read emo- 
tionally, not analytically, and the book must 
provide a world they can step into. Nina 
Bawden's Carrie's War (1973) has this quality 
exactly - you feel the events of Carrie's stay in 
wartime Wales happening as you read about 
them. The book has a strong sense of time and 
place, and very convincing characters, through 
whom one understands the engrossing complex- 
ities of the plot. It is an:upderst*ted book, 
seldom explicit, and yet it grips the reader with 
peculiar intensity. Underlying the story is a 
sense of loss, of tilings that have happened that 
never can be changed; 1 find it a vary moving 
book and always feel a satisfying sadness when . 
I finish it. 

Two other books which I regard as classics are 
Maurice Sendak's Where the Wild Things Are 
(1967), for its glorious pictures, but also for its 
354 perfectly chosen words; and Raymond 
Briggs’s beautiful The Snowman (1978). Both 
have a poetic quality which lifts them Into 
classic status: they will last forever. 

Margaret Meek 

To call n children’s book a "classic" is'to adopt' 
the non-logic of the Queen of Hearts: "Sen- 
tence first verdict afterwards.” Remember, 
Swallows and Amazons began with a very 
modest review in the TLS: 

Children’s books survive on nostalgia hnd 
singularity. In readers, recollections of child- 
hood, stressful or calm, . impoverished or 
indulged are textured over time from j?Sqk 
incidents ps well as real ones; Fet^ Rabbil fo ^ 
Mr McGregor’s gardenk a/ce/fog. In itw sarae - 
; wify, . phrases that TSve passed Info tribal 
utterance: “curlouser and curioiiser", “jam 
.tomorrow and jam yesterday - but never jam 
today” bring back what we think we remember 
reading with pleasure. Thd surest glassies are 
popular fiction arid comics.' remembered $s 
genres and forgotten ns texts by adults with 
; access to printing presses.;: : ‘ “■ 

For ; me fofc dassic cHildreu s book w one, 
where foe private sensibility of foe author, ,a 

kind of primitive aritgjn, Is widelysbar^by; 
children as a group^ The way. a dla&sic tale;is 

told calls out a 

tribe, ih this ease the v 

in Philippa Peatte’S Toni s 


hunting the evil shadow that his ill-used skill towards the end the father seems defeated it is 
.has loosed on the world represents all the the child who perseveres and finds a way. 
ordeals of ordinary childhood as well as the 

cosmic experienced by contemporary Geoffrey TreaSe 


Philippa Pearce 

My choice is Raymond Briggs’s picture-book 
Father Christmas (1973): at long last, a really 
first rate work on a classic hero. Children have 
been waiting for such a book for over a 
century. We’ve all known the present-receiv- 
ing end of the story: what we still needed was 
an authentic portrait of F. Christmas himself, 
with an account of his working day (December 
24) and a peep into his home and its routines. 
All that is covered in an admirable narrative 
flow of bright, witty pictures, with words 
limited to a few bubbled remarks. This Father 
Christmas will never date, because he is 
old-fashioned - Golden-Aged - from the 
beginning. He lives in a child’s dream of a 
homely little house with a cat and a dog and a 
backyard with hens to lay breakfast-eggs and a 
stable for the reindeer. (Only an outside lav; 
but, if you’re young, that’s interesting.) His life 
may seem idyllic, but there is no minimizing 
the discomforts of wintry weather and inconve- 
nient chimneys. 

Children’s picture books have too often 
suffered from good artists who do not know 
how to tell a story or how to create real and 
endearing characters. Raymond Briggs does 
know. 


Claude Rawson 

In Penelope Lively's Going Back (1975), Jane 
remembers causing some fish to die: "the 
emotion came rushing back, like a bad taste. It 
is called guilt: at six, knowing it for the first 
time, I felt as though clutched by some 
disease”. The gap between the adult’s and the 
child's words for things is neither ignored nor 
fussily highlighted: you won’t read about 
“girlish talk” or "boyish ways" here. Jane, now 
m a rriedjfe visits hwphfldhdqd bpme after v 
father’s death 1 ’, : arid \ remdriibeiihdr and ’kef- 
brother Edward’s wartime childhood. Their 
father was mostly away ini the war, ’their 
mother dead. We knbw Edward will die later,' • 
in Korea. It’s told by the adult Jane, entering . 
vividly and freshly into her childhood feelings ' 
but with an active awareness of subsequent . 
layers of time. The result is an unforced 
solution to the dilemma of all adult writers bf 
children's books: how to achieve a child’s 
perspective without resorting to a falsifying 
childspeftk or a self-conscious avuncular! ty. 
Memory plays honest broker in an elaborate 
traffic-between past and present, handled With •. 
great delicacy. This is a classic English 
orphan idyll of genteel riiral growing up, made * 
poignant by a muffled awareness of war aqd by 
a sense of later sadness. It Is a book for children • 
and adults: those in-between creatures colled 
. children-of7all-ages . won’t make much of it. 

John Rowe Townsend j 

There are no Instant classics. Lasting appeal is 


In The Kingdom of Carbonel (1959) Barbara ~ 
Sleigh achieved that rare feat, a thoroughly 
satisfactory sequel. Carroll did it, Louisa 
Alcott and Thomas Hughes did not. In her 
magical cat, Carbonel, who had made his first 
appearance in 1955, Miss Sleigh had-addqd a 
splendidly individual contribution fo the long 
line of fictional felines. A lovable character is 
the first requisite for successful sequels and if 
that character has infinite scope for develop- 
ment - Carbonel started as an abducted kitten 
rescued by the children, Rosemary and John, 
but reappears in his full dignity as King of the 
Cats - the story cannot be dismissed as “the 
mixture as before 1 *. Besides Carbonel himself 
there Is another unforgettable creation, the 
idiosyncratic Mrs Cantrip, the witch who 
originally stole him and whose grudging help 
has to be invoked in this second adventure. 
And the two children, though they can hardly 
compete with such fantastic personalities, are 
by no means negligible. What else helps to 
make a classic? Warmth of feeling and 
humour, whether expressed in Mrs Cantrip's 
add dialogue or those happy verbal inventions, 
those fanciful paradoxical phrases which chil- 
dren love - and remember? On these qualities, 
too, the book scores highly. 

Marina Warner 

Quentin Blake's dashing pen and wash illustra- 
tions, his doodling, spontaneous line, has 
exhilarated readers - children and other - in 
stories by Russell Hoban and Roald Dahl as 
well as his own. But the perfect expression of 
Blake's brilliance is his comical and endearing 
creation. Mister Magnolia (198Q). In some 
twenty lines of verse with the chorus, "Mister 
Magnolia has only one boot", Blake tells a 
story, conjures his hero’s madcap oddity, and 
turns in some of the neatest rhymes since 

■ matches the 1 Inspiring In spudaoce" of-Mlster ; r ' 
Magnolia himself; It is a classic In the En|l|Stf 
tradition ^6f dotty invention; but without Lerir’s ; 
melaTicholy,CaTToll’s obscurify/Milne’s occa- 
sional wimpishness ; < or- Belloc’s cruelty,- 
should never go out of print. . . 


Kaye Webb * ' 

To have been the publisher of at least a 
hundred likely starters finds mb In a particular- 
ly vu In erabj e position, each one of them having 
been a i cause for celebration in tnelf time., -r. 
Apart from fts status as a work of outstanding* 
excell ence. one of the chief ways in which I find . - 
myself recognizing a book as likely to become a 
(Classic is if it in some sense breaks new ground,: ; . 
either by tackling problems or. people or-’:--'.' : 
' environments 'that have been avoided br 
skirted round previously, as with Alaii.Gkr- ' 
npr’s Owl Service (1967),’ Jcfon Rowe Towjj-’ ; 


Russell Hoban’s The Mouse and his Child 
was first published in this country it seemed 
, to me to have classic quality, and.iq th? fourteen 
years since tired I haven’t changed my mind. ■ 
The bbok works. as a classic should, at 
■ several levels. You can read it as a straight 
adventure' sfory about fob pUgrinifige of a pair 
of tlSfed"clpckvv6rk "toys, fhfoujsH a world in ■ 
■' yhich real and toy animals mix, in a quest to 
‘.'find a home, and become Self-winding.. As. 
adventure, ^ the book has ' continual action , ■ 
excitement, suspense, arid surprise ; and there 
' is a splendid villain to.be defe ated in the person 
r of Manny Rat, rpier of the garbage dump. It is . 
. - aiso a work of dry satiric wit, with philosophic^ 

•• pj subtleties underlying the colour and comedy; 
r ofthe Surface. 

r; And il ls an pllegdfy of tyiman life. The 
mouse arid hid child are people, totally depen- 
dent on each other.- Through all their setbacks, ' 
i'love and hope 1 gnd courage keep them gplag; 

; jnd, to give powerful point to the Story, when- 


its subject, -sisidbes Joaii i^lken' in her hlatoric^ ;; i j, 
■novels from Wolves of Willoughby Chase 4;; i , 
, (1962) onwards, when she elects to present ! • J 
Englifo histoty as u trernendbus romp. 

' I. am chagrined to find that sonie titles. I. , .• ■ 

inaf aptly noted as worthy to be induded,' such . : 

as Ma^^orton’s ^e Eorroiwers (1952) und , 
Ardlzibrie'S Uttle Tim arc outride foe bqund- - i 


den’s Peppermint Pig (1975), Clive. King’s 

W Mt: Mmp- -'itoidr .f 

Sendak’s Vi$ere 7$ie Wild Things J^f Xi9£0\ 1- : 

Just cbine:ih V : 

■ TtitfltrinanH'e Pina tfnvuir kitmrtcitl ortu : I-.'.'* kI 


Austin’s tfHworrt folboofh- Not only because ; C 
it is juiique of kind, bttt because over these »; • ’ Aljrj 
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Happily ever after 


Margaret Meek 

ROBIN McKINLEY 
Beauty 

Julia MacRae. £6.95. 

0862031435 

As anyone who has read Bettelheini knows. 
Beauty and the Beast "foreshadows Freud by 
centuries" with its theme of the development 
of happy sexual love. This version, a first-per- 
son narration with modem overtones derived 
from the classic text of Madame de Beaumont, 
certainly ,l reads ,, its post-Freudian and adoles- 
cent readers. 

• This Beauty, whose given name is Honour, 
is the plain clever one of the rich merchant’s 
three daughters. She doesn't hate her sisters 
nor envy their marriage -worthiness: she rides 
. well and translates Socrates instead. She also 
avoids society and mirrors. The resolution of 
this Inner conflict is only a matter of time. So 
when her father's ruin removes them to a cot- 
tage at the edge of the enchanted forest, this 
united family take to honest poverty - the 
scrubbing and tree-felling made familiar in 
many a children's story of American home- 
steaders - and survive hard winters and social 
degradation. Beauty has a fine horse, a legacy 
of palmier days and the transitional object of 
affection, who carries her off into the forest 
when .the time conies for her to save her father 
from the Beast. We are never in any doubt that 
all will be well as Beauty and the Beast work 
out their problem of ugliness: Beauty to accept 
what she first wants to reject, and Beast to 
understand that kindness may not compensate 
for revulsion. The magic works, as it has always 
done since Apuleius' telling of the story of 
Cupid and Psyche. 


• a « H 
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pp" For every child’s library -^g 

Michael Foreman’s 




c harlbs Dickens -j|| 

Jtttkri Michael Foreman’? irresistible pictures conjure up the 

, ' . spirit of Scrooge and Marley’s Ghost to haunt and 

"-delight a fiew generation: iv'.i. - 

wfilM ' ; F «-om the winner of the 1982 Kate Greenaway Medal 

■ §ljj£; • . fV- 128ppwth colour plates and h/w drawings £5.95 unabridged 
pit® . / . . O575033IJ8 
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The parish bounds 


The modern overtones arc interesting. The 
reader takes on live “I” of the narrator as the 
story moves at the pace of a three-act ballet. 
The Beast is never menacing; his brooding pre- 
sence is a support. But classic fairy tales ignore 
motives in the way that modern ones cannot, so 
Beauty’s narcissistic phase, when she is given 
all she desires, especially a room of her own 
and a library, as well as fine food and clothes 
that just appear, is governed by two invisible 
sub-charactcrs whose voices she gradually 
henrs. They are fairy-godmothers who discuss 
her "problem" like tolerant school teachers. 

The plot also lias n modern inter-textuality 
based on what Beauty reads, including books 
that “haven't been written yet". Sherlock 
Holmes proves difficult. When her emotional 
response to Beast begins to change she is read- 
ing Catullus. (Bcnst h ns strong views nhont The 
Faerie Queene). Here are hints abut intellec- 
tual women not being necessarily plain. But, 
more significantly, the story holds within itself 
its predecessors in the written fairy talc, find 
shows how each generation of renders is writ- 
ten into the version they read. 

Heroines have ever fallen in love and been 
said to live happily ever after. Beauty and the 
Beast is the allegory of the process and, as such, 
it stands between childhood and adult litera- 
ture. Yet its particular relevance to adolesc- 
ence has not been brought out in quite this way 
before. The author writes us though she were 
looking at herself in a mirror, moving through 
the archetypal story to explore Iter own narra- 
tion of it. Once or twice the telling nearly falls 
into sentimentnlily, hut the hair-breadth 
escape - the writer's sense of humour, perhaps, 
or that remarkable horse - keeps embarrass- 
ment away. Ft is still the story the Opies call 
“the most symbolic of the fairy tales after Cin- 
derella and the most intellectually satisfying". 


Joanna Motion 

JILL PATON WALSH 
A Parcel of Patterns 
Kestrel. £5.50. 

0722658982 

The parcel contains patterns which demon- 
strate the newly relaxed and frivolous dress of 
Restoration London. What it brings with them 
to the Puritan village of Eyam in Derbyshire is 
plague. Plague breathes in on (he thought of a 
lace cuff and a slashed sleeve. Jill Patou 
Walsh's new novel tells the extraordinary his- 
tory of Eyam where in one haunted year be- 
tween L665 and 1666 three-quarters of (he in- 
habitants died of plague: a history made more 
bizarre and poignant hy the villagers' decision 
to impose an internal exile nil themselves. 
Keeping within (heir parish hounds slopped 
the plague from spreading elsewhere, hut en- 
sured that the rat-nnd flea-borne bacillus 
richochctcd around in a confined area till no 
family was untouched. 

Not, of course, that the villagers in the book 
know that they have a bacillus to deal with. 
Eyam has two parsons, of the old and new 
persuasion, each with different explanations 
for the outbreak and different responses to it. 
Is “the sickness" caused by poisoned nir or by 
sin? Should it be met with the building of isola- 
tion huts or with repentance? The parsons ure 
opposed in everything except their duty to Lhe 
dying and their belief in the necessity (and even 
the holiness?) of the village quarantine. Faced 
with a disease whose passage is so capricious 


. ml effects so ..(.polling, the village divide h 
liter allegiance. They seek re f uge 

superstition, blasphemy, herbal tea, oTS 
desperate mixture of all of them 


The narrator of these tensions is a ^ 
woman. MalPerdval,for whom the 2 
acts as a ridding charm. By conjuring ud t ! hi 

v:mkii.vi nr,. fhr. . J 18 U P™ 


vanished life of the village, its drama « 
uml pleasures - including her own lovestorv 
she hopes to free herself of the grief and numb- 
ness and to leave the roll call of the dead for a 
new life in Puritan New England. For Ibis our- 
pose, Patou Walsh has constructed a version of 
seventeenth-century prose which, though it 
sometimes jars or falls into self-conscious 
poclKisms. is for the most part both convince 
mid readable. 6 

And they that did much lo keep from catchiiwii, and 
they (hut did naught, fell sick alike, bo that there wu 
rn> discerning any chusc or reason in whai befefl 
except ii was I he will of God. his providence and 
judgement upon us. 

The book’s narrative moves in one inexor- 
able direction, towards death for most of the 
characters, but within this narrowing focus, Jill 
Paton Walsh contains a series of striking scenes 
both from the happier ordinary past and the 
peculiar climate of the plague year: MbII asa 
young girl drawn into helping at the difficult 
birth of a lamb; the ducks which refuse to stay 
evacuated and waddle back dejectedly from i 
neighbouring village; the woman who digs 
graves for her husband and six of her children 
within u week, before breaking out of the pris- 
on that the diseased village has become. Itisa 
powerful story, com pell ingly told. 


Across the Pyrenees 


Patricia Craig 

JOAN AIKEN ' 

Bridle lhe Wind * j 

Cape. £6.95.' .» 

0224021370 

Joan Aiken’s novel, as usual, gets off to a 
distinctive start. “How wretched and grim is 
the sight of a sea-shore when a ship has been 
wrecked upon it!" her narrator exclaims in the 
opening line, transporting us instantly to a 
realm of theatricality and high adventure. The 
plot of this book, in outline, could hardly be 
less original; and it could hardly be presented 
with greater zest or inventiveness. It is n heady 
combination. 

Felix Brooke, aged thirteen or thereabouts, 
is a passenger on a ship that comes to grief in 
the Bay of Biscay, causing his dismayed 
observation on the state of the beach. Felix is n 
boy to whom things happen: hard on the heels 
of the shipwreck crimes a mystical experience 
in a grove near the shote. The effect of this, 
■ combined with a knock on the head, is to put 
him into a kind of cataleptic trnhee. Some 
• months later, he crimes to. his senses fn the act 
of weeding an artichoke bed in a monastery 
^garden.,' V- . 

'. It is' no ordinary monastery : St Just de Seig- 
nanx is governed by an odd Abbot who Inflicts 
frequent beatings on unlucky notices. Father 


to get away - along with a half-hanged boy 
whose life he saved after regaining bis win. 
Supernatural promptings had led him to (lie 
figure of Juan suspended from a Ure . 

In his injudicious pursuit of the [kebgpsr, 
Father Vespasian is swept into lhe sa nd 
drowned. Or is lie? In the course dWj* 
ney across the Pyrenees, the boys catch «#ol 
a creature that is either the unspcakfflj. 
Abbot, or something worse. Whatever it ts, a 
has joined forces, in a most alarming way. wlB 
the Mala Gcnte, a band of brigands with dras- 
tic designs on Juan. The intrepid 
one shoeless and suffering the effects of bavg 
been strung up by the neck, and the^» 
boaring the scars of u recent scourging, .»** 
lot lo contend with. ■ ■ • • 

.They take it all in their stride, of couw. 
quickly acquiring shoes andponleSjfiWJ* 
those on their track, landing in the mi™ 
Basque festival, quarrelling sufficiently 0 
sure u fair degree of narrative fncuon. 
eventually discarding their doubts 
another: by the end of the adventure ; ■ 
fast friends. An cxtrabrdlnnry nuno 
ness of action is superimposed overtne 
style that denotes the period (1W -v . 
thunderstorms of the Pyrenees are.. ,, 
for their severity", Felix observes iP ., ^ : 

masterish voice which contribute chw • 

undertaking, Instead of the duliness. 
assocj&ted with' a pedantic tone. _ 
tional storybook contents - 


~%Q • i,* 111' o r v , KVUVI nuw Iiiiiivia •. Willi a uwuauuw .W— ■ TK* 1 

, . . i/Bpp with colour plates and fc/w drawings £5.95 unabridged : frequent beatings on unlucky notices. Father tional storybook: contents r the, wpjjg 

0 575 0331 J 8 Vespasian possesses a pair of eyes that flame dangerous journey, the evildoers, U# 

i> rU I f 1 *r .^j » n>»»i vA ' fill encounters - are invested 

W: t. •! • W - •• ?' -■ :£■ • M* oontlvenoK and vigour. And Jotm , 


^ lost nothing of her ^ 
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The loom of youth 


Geoffrey Trease 

no we need the “teenage novel”? Some say no, 
adolescents who have outgrown children’s fic- 
tion should rush gladly forward into the treas- 
ure-cave of adult literature. But will they? That 
transition was easier when more novels were 
concerned with young characters stepping out 
into life. So many now open with a middle- 
aged woman picking up the pieces of the pre- 
vious twenty years. Not much there for the 
adolescent who can’t sec beyond the next five. 
The special teenage novel could be a welcome 
innovation, but do the books so far published 
deserve the welcome? In recent weeks I have 
read thirteen. The eight considered here offer 
a fair sample, notably in the disproprtionate 
preference for male central characters (little 
advance on Henty, here) and for the nihilism of 
the inner-city delinquent. 

From Nigel Hinton's first sentence, “Buddy 
stole the money from his mother’s purse just 
before he left for school”, we suspect that our 
hero has problems. This proves to be an under- 
statement. A mother who walks out, an unem- 
ployed father suddenly affluent from unex- 
plained night-work, shop-lifting, embarrass- 
ments at school - the author, an ex-teacher, 
piles it on, and no wonder the worried lad’s 
cheeks are constantly wet with tears. This is 
scarcely, as the publishers imply, a book “for 
young adults” - Buddy is only thirteen - but 
more of an older children’s story, with a good 
suspenseful plot, if a shade too obviously 
programmed. 

In New York, of course, kids are tougher. 
Bad Apple opens with fifteen-year-old Nicky, 
gun in hand, contemplating his parents asleep 
inbed, "I should shoot him, and then do Mom 
before she can scream." Well, parents always 
kavt been a problem in juvenile fiction , though 
in the old, soft days we either killed them off 
before page one or posted them abroad to 
t^Mae their offspring for independent adven- 
ture. Hot so, now. In almost all these books 
parents present a problem that will not go 
Way, They drink, nag, bully, quarrel, or if 
middle-class they have too many 
IPtofteMi] the garden. A constant embaiTass- 
not, In fact, shoot his - that 
wwd fokifere with the evenings’s criminal 
programme. In language that it would be un- 
forgivably old-fashioned to wince at, this rat- 
,Bj >8 Jjn rims on from sexual intercourse and 

masturbation to flick-knives nnd drugs, 
■uieworld as it Is is pormal, who wants to be 

• ;j?*'«aded?" asks Nicky. “Reality isn’t near- 

much fun its being loaded. ” 

. pervades Johnny Jarvis. The 

- foffol-ieaver feejs only “rage at the country, 
kta grounds tar In- 
irK ••'?* °^ sc *iro. since he has not even 
h N*d hit horizon is so limited thnt 

• "beyond three streets away". I 
. this book particularly repellent in Its 

“ «nttes s rejf>plty. "If I took - and still do take 
y on the world and my closest friends," 
- Py^rrabr. -lt's because I can’t forgive 

• W - haying the things I never had . ” That 


such youths undeniably exist is a cause for 
concern. That they should so fascinate our au- 
thors, as if no other adolescents mattered, is 
mystifying, And by which section of the teen- 
age public do the authors expect to be read? 

In a sympathetic but drably depressing first 
novel by Rhodri Jones, headmaster of a multi- 
racial comprehensive, we get the same mono- 
tonous pattern from the loom of youth - lying 
and [shop-lifting, the interception and destruc- 
tion of parents’ mail from school, and of course 
(since Delroy is black) police harassment, not 
very surprising since the boy has just stolen a 
bottle of milk from the roundsman's float. In- 
security, inferiority, bewildered resentment - 
they have been the legitimate stuff of literature 
since before Jane Eyre, but they become un- 
convincing if unrelieved. 

There is humour, at least, in No Place Like. 
Pete is, to put it kindly, unacademic. He has 
acquired one CSE grade 4 in Metalwork and 
failed the other seven. A drifter, he is the 
despair of his father and teachers, while his 
mother, depicted with refreshing satire, is a 
do-gooder obsessed with “problems" but too 
sentimentally blinkered to grasp them. There 
are moments when she makes one sympathize 


with Pete though mostly one wants to shake 
him until his teeth rattle. 

What a contrast is Dear Comrade, a love 
story developed in letters between a boy and a 
girl who meet only in the holidays. Kate is an 
idealist, a peace campaigner, so they wiaftgle 
good-humouredly over politics, but they have 
much more in common - impatience with 
school, conflicts with parents they love but 
fiercely criticize, uncertainties over careers, 
and other authentic anguishes of their age- 
group. At once superficially sophisticated and 
touchingly vulnerable, they make an attractive 
duo, witty, intelligent and enthusiastically 
alive. 

There is vitality too in The Damned. Like 
Kate, Chris is worried about the Bomb. He 
joins the extremist DAMN, “Direct Action 
against the Missiles Now*’, though he has an 
even greater fear - that, although soon he will 
have to start shaving, he has not yet experience 
sexual intercourse. The book opens, “I wish [ 
could screw her” (he is playing chess against a 
girl at school), and this urge recurs irrepress- 
ibly. Linda Hoy feels strongly about both the 
peace movement and male aggression, but 
does not allow these preoccupations to spoil an 


often hilarious narrative. 

It is not the Bomb that is implied in Jac- 
queline Wilson’s title but that other adoles- 
cents' nightmare, the doormat slap of the O- 
level results. There is a new twist here - Kather- 
ine is clever, she can’t have failed, but will her 
grades reach the standard her father expects? 
Suspense is maintained while the interminable 
holiday weeks unroll. There are plenty of sub- 
plots - sisterly tensions, the embarrassing be- 
haviour of parents, and the excitement of the 
first boy-friend. Unlike many of the others, it is 
a good read. 

Nlgd Hinton: Buddy. Dent. £5.95. 0 460 06089 9. 

Larry Bogard: Bad Apple. Bodley Head. £3.95 
0 370 30553 1. 

Nigel WUUanu: Johnny Jarvis. Puffin. £1.50. 

€ 1403 1650 7. 

Rhodri Jones: Defray Is Here. Dent. £5.95. 

0 460 06136 0. 

Gene Kemp: No Place Like. Faber. £4.95. 

0 571 13063 1. 

Frances Thomas: Dear Comrade. Bodley Head. 
£3.50. 0 370 30559 0. 

Linda Hoy: The Damned. Bodley Head. £4 JO. 

0 370 30520 5. 


The liberal case 


J. K. L. Walker 

JOHN BRANFIELD 
Thin Ice 

152pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 

0575033509 

Civilized attitudes towards male homosexual- 
ity have been ft slow growth in Britain; the 
liberal public orthodoxies have yet to be 
matched by private attitudes, which, according 
to age and education, may range from barely 
suppressed outrage to embarrassed resigna- 
tion. In his new novel, Thin Ice, John Branfield 
provides young readers with an impeccable 
rdsumd of the liberal case; they may put it in 
their parents' Christmas stocking with every 
confidence. " 

Andy Trewin is seventeen and head boy of 
Bywaters, n Yorkshire boarding-school with a 
substantial intake of day-boys, situated some 
half-hour by train from the town of Barnsby 
where Andy lives with his mother and father, a 
minor civil servant of rebellious temperament 
exiled by the demands of his job from his native 
Cornwall. As the novel opens, snow is falling, 
heralding the start of the notorious winter of 
early 1947, a period when severe weather and 
post-wnr shortages seemed to many a disin- 
terested verdict oriMr Attlee’s govemment.lt 
is against this wintry background and its 
cumulative daily discomforts and excitements 
that the story unfolds. Andy’s school career is 
at a! critical stage: as a liberally-minded head 
boy he finds his authority challenged by a 
group of prefects, headed by the obnoxious 
Pugsley, who are set on restoring beating; as 
the recent winner of a Cambridge scholarship 


he must work hard for the county major schol- 
arship that will finance him at the university. 
Andy attributes much of his success academi- 
cally to his friendship with Duncan Smith, a 
young journalist on the local paper who also 
runs extra-mural evening classes in drama in 
Barnsby. After one such session, in which 
Andy has taken the name part in Hamlet, Dun- 
can, over, drinks in a local pub, discusses Freud- 
ian interpretations of the play and, later, re- 
veals that he is a homosexual. This is no news 
to Andy, who has already been cast off by his 
girl-friend Gloria because of his association 
with Duncan, but he makes it clear that he 
himself has no homosexual inclinations. 

A week-end trip over icy roads to Leeds in 
.Duncan’s car to visit his frlpnds Michael,, a 
middle-eged uhiyprtlty iTOtiU^jaSril T.ony^ 
young shop-assistant, uffdr^Brarmeld.d^p^' 
tun tries to discuss homosexual! ty and snpw i t in 
. action, domestically and socially. After drink-.: 
ing too much at a basement dub, y^ndy is put to 
bed in Michael’s flat by Duncan who rejects hjs 
half-hearted advances, explaining the next 
morning that if seduction hpd been in his.mind 
. he could have done it long since. The week- 
end however, has a disastrous seguel when Toriy . 
is picked up by the police and gives them a full 
account. Duncan is arrested and Andy put 
through a merciless cross- exam inatipn by 
plain-clothes detectives, both- at home arid at . 
Leeds police station In an abortive attempt to 
get- him to incriminate Duncan. Later, to 
Andy's horror, Duncan is sentenced to eight- 
een months’ imprisonment for- a casual en- 
• counter with Tony. As the snows at last meJt 
and floods engulf Barnsby ,• Andy reflect s on 
the injustice of it all and, with apparent faicon- 
sequentiality, how Duncan’s prison sentence ' 


has prevented his reporting the floods for his 
paper. As a tailpiece to the novel, Branfield 
appends a note on the Wolfenden-inspired leg- 
islation of 1967. 

77im Ice is an open appeal to the social con- 
science of its readers but, for all that, Branfield 
puts the case (if, indeed, one should view it as a 
case) fairly, not attempting, for example, to 
gloss over the inconstancy of many homosex- 
uals or the unlikelihood of a heterosexual mar- 
riage succeeding. Inevitably perhaps, much of 
the novel is conducted at the level of a debate, 
which makes for a certain thinness of charac- 
terization, notably of Duncan, who seems too 
good to be true at times, although the elder 
Trewins seem curiously quiescent lor parents 
of thjs generation . That Branfield should have 
; h& ptpFy jn) IHe pfeiWdJ^hJden 1 

/ erai-yieti Jegisi fmriisninenti Iaj(-'p^HdIiiai}tJy‘ / 
'ip store for homosexuals, adds a peccasaiy cie- 
ment'o£ drama while enabling him to make the 
more general point that, as Andy corals to 
realize, It is the Pugsleysof this world, the men 
dressed in a little brief authority, who lie be- 
hind the laws that have condemned Duncan . 

. and who must be fought. The 1947 Winter in the 
North pf England; too, provides a heightened 
background -to the everils of the novel, while 
serving’ us an extended metaphor for the appa- 
. rent permafrost in which homosexuals shl- 
, vered; for Duncan, in prison, [t he tha w comes, 
too latei Mr Branfield presents all this In a 
clipped, matter-of-fact style appropriate to his 
sensible conclusions and still touchy subject. . 
This is a book that will appeal to all liberal- 
minded parents, and particularly those who 
like nothing better after the Christmas pudding 
and mince pies than a good rodsing family 
discussion about homosexuality. 


ii* i.,,' ’ 
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Vampire’. Reveaje ; . ' '* $ggggSZ£lSS^ 

ERIC MORECAMBE ' — witnout.her. A contemporary problem looked . 

Discover the world of . ^ at with ^sslon. Synipathy and great hu mour. 

. vampires with this :JGh \! r 41644(^008 £$.50 ' , - . ! , 

. rumbustious sequel to ^ yj j - . • 

RedempttQn Grteobaiik , 

laughter.., . •/ V DAVID JuHNSTONE 

. 416285201 £550, ' / A dark and gripping 

.* *:> ; ' thriller, tautly written 

Vampires, Werewolvesand 
Phantoms or the Wignc • brings a vicious 

WINIFRED FINLAY * ; murder?i; to justice. _ 
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Phantoms of the Night , : : , 

: WINIFRED FINLAY •• . ; murderer to justice. 

, Eurdpefrdm thq a$|e of the Druids to the . 
present day. . ’ ;• . . : •' '■ ■ -J r, • ' !•:'«;’• i ' • ; ’ ST 
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Tales of TerMr 
E.NESBIT 

Edited by HUGH LAMB 

From the author of The f?a/7tddy Children , a ; 
haunting collection of stories which proves 
she was also the mistress of the macabre! 

41628840$ :£5,5Q.; ; 

Diamond Jack 

Josephine Poole 

jn this exciting horse s^oiy and gripping thriller 
Harriet fights- to protect her horse from being 
shipped to France for a sinister purpose . . .• 

41J45UQ9 £650 ' , , ' f afflj 
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Picture books 1 


Paula Neuss 






Water isn’t everywhere, but the best books 
contain a good deal of it. In There's a Hippo in 
my Bath a small boy is joined in the water by a 
collection of creatures ranging from penguins 
to a whale, and washes the back and behind the 
ears of the starring hippopotamus (who should 
not have been abbreviated: small children like 
saying the whole word). This is a Japanese 
book and the low square bath causes some 
puzzlement at first, though the custom of 
sharing a bath with a number of other creatures 
seems quite usual to a child. 

More hippopotamuses, this time on their 
hind legs and with pretty hats, are active in 
Sophie and Jack help out, apart, that is. from 
Pa; a. who is ill in bed (under a patchwork quilt 
wibi a book). Spring has arrived and the vege- 
tables for Papa’s market garden must be 
planted, but Sophie and Jack’s seedlings are 
uprooted one terrible stormy night. The hippo 
children “tidy up” but the plants grow in most 
admired disorder, with pumpkins where corn 
should grow and corn in place of beetroots. 

Susan Gantner's pictures are simple and col- 
ourful with lots of details for inventive de- 
velopment of the plot. 

More water in Tattie’s River Journey, a sort 
of updated version of the Noah story, except 
that Tattie - who is supposed to be “as beauti- 
ful as the star-flung night", though she doesn't 
look it - only takes passengers on board after 
the river flood has begun and there is none of 
Noah's orderliness about her. She rescues a 
baby and a young man whom she finally mar- 
ries: “He was the homeliest young man Tattie 
had ever seen but his eyes were bright and 
kind ... He thanked the cow and chicken for 
his supper". The pictures are good, especially 
- those of objects bobbing in the flood, but the 

t^fe ltf trawkish. Nol ps mawkish, though, as . ... . 

'ittc Moutdy’\ a J.jolkeln-tnflwencqdvxale . of . Qsb. 


won't eat her carrots, and does everything she 
can to annoy her baby brother, but he only 
gurgles with delight. Conversion comes when 
ChucideVfirst word is “Lucy” rather than 


“Mum" or “Dad", and then Lucy eats not only 
her own carrots but Chuck ie's as well. 

Children’s books with an obvious message 
never seem very successful, and even when 
little bits of moralizing (washing behind one's 
ears as well as the hippo's) me slipped in they 
tend to spoil the story, though Sophie and 
Jack’s tidying up after the storm seems so 
necessary that it hardly looks like indoctrina- 
tion. In Tea-Tlpie the message is that familinr 
one of “eat up your tea or else something awful- 
will happen" and at first it does - the children 
get smaller and smaller and like Alice go down 
a hole, this time that of a mouse. But there such 
nice things happen that the moral gets confus- 
ing - John und Rachel join n mouse's party and 
the book turns into a counting hook as they cat 
from one jelly up to ten sugar pigs. They grow 
again and only just get out of the hole hefore 
returning to eat all their tea as well. The con- 
clusion seems to be that it might be fun not to 
eat your tea to start with - hardly a pleasing 
message for parents. 

Some similar confusion occurs in The 
Adventures of Arthur and Edmund, another 
water-based book. Two baby seals decide to go 
swimming when their parents are asleep, 
though they know they shouldn’t. Some poten- 
tially nasty things occur - they meet a toothy 
shark and Edmund gets stuck in a rock, but 
he's pulled out by a little girl called Lucy. She 
invites them to her house and then returns 
them safely by boat to their parents, who have 
been worried out of their minds. This book is 
obviously written because its author likes 
drawing seals and it would have been better if 
the story had been as plain as the pictures. Still 
there are' some nice moments, as when 
Edmund asks if a peanut butter sandwich is a 



/I voiding a procession through the streets nf Manhattan of diameters from children's literature (now 
justifiably includingahuge model of himself). Anno trou off past the lions of the New York Public Library 
into Central Park where, instead of jogging and mugging, the acquisition of Manhattan from the Indlmu 
taking place: one of the many cheery anachronistic montages in Anno's US A by Mitsumasa Anno ( Bodky 
Head. £5.50. 037030570 l)-a delightful sequel to Anno ‘s travels In Italy and Britain. 

Picture books 2 




Barbara Sherrard-Smith 

Cheerfulness is the keynote of the seasonal 
picture book. The cover of We wish you a 
Merry Christmas shows a group of rosy- 
cheeked children singing in the snow. On the 
end papers, even the cows look pleased as they 
are glimpsed across an expanse of snow. In- 
side, the group of engagingly dumpy children 
tramps across each snowy page, chanting the 
verses of the traditional West Country carol. 

. 1 . They all emphatically like figgy pudding, and 

■ v . '■ i the .pictures provide, a witty and unexpected 
bf the' . Xtdko tfayashf: "mere's d Hlppb in my Bath ! beiit.‘ ’ acCoCmtdf what happens wHen there Is none in 

worm . It is conquered by the king’s daughter £4.49. 0 460 06139 9. the pantry and they won’t go till they’ve got 

Tatitha, “the eldest child of the Daffodil Judy Taylor: Sophie and Jack help out. Illustrated by some. The exuberance of the pictures, and the 

schoql". The section where she sits with a pas- Susan Gamer Bodley Head. £4.50. wealth of amusing detail, will appeal equally to 

Sirig slug “looping knitting wool round her Mnrphy| ^ RlverJourfl ^ small children and discerning adults. 

Illustrated by Tomie de Paata. Methuen. £5.50. 

.0 416 45.460 7. 

William May net TheMouMy.IUustratKi by Nicola 
Cayley l Cape. £4,95. 0 22402092 7, « . .. 

NWU Wei**! Chuckle: Methuen. £3.95. 0 416 450 7: ’ 

ChrU and Soqja Knapp: Tea-Time. Illustrated by 
Valerie Littlewood. Julia Macftae Books. £4.95. 

086203 142 7. . - 

BonW Duraifr , The Adventures of Arthur, and 


v vyj.v horns" is typically soppy, and brings out the 

I-:: ■' 

: • i. :ir - 1 r- . . 


the discipline, of a strong story line tike that of a 
nursery rhyme to keep it under, control. ■, ’• , ■ 
ratheriick-making',book: iif Cfiitck- 
i; " ‘i-the house story , that gocs on 
. Lucy w&s a' good girl wjio , 
~ around the house” tilf baby 


tit • .. - Vf V 7 T v ■ inc stuvemures or Aril 

■ She stops making her ped and; : BdntUnd. Deutsch, £4.95. p 233 97535 7. 

Match and miss 


fetteS! ; ■ ijohn Mole 

^ -t. — ; — ■ 


, Monika Belsqer herself, which correspond to a 


The Christmas Story combines the tradition- 
al and the new less happily. The story of the 
birth of Christ is told In the words of the King 
James’ version of the Bible, but the illustra- 
tions fall disappointingly far short of the text. 
Hard coloured pencils have been used for the 
drawings, and there is little variation of tech- 
nique for landscapes, interiors, or people. 
There Is at times a disquieting element of caric- 
ature; the shepherds are scarcely less menacing 
than the justifiably repellent Herod. Certainly 
the gap toothed smile of one of thorn Is unnerv- 
ing, and the. other two appear not so much 
simple, as simple-minded. An earnest desire 






MONIKA BEISNER 

MontkaBelsner^ Book of Rid dies , ./ 

Cape. £4,95, '' 

0 224020919 

There seems to be. a vogue for riddle^ at the 
\ moment, and this handsomely produced book 
is an elegant contribution to the fashion. It 


selection of its items. So, for example, a key for realism has produced harshly unattractive 
.(“What force and strength canhot get through/ pictures, lacking In 'originality. • 

I with a. gentle touch can do is discovered ■' ! - Irucontrast, the piqtures In Jan Mogensen’s 
- tucked undet.the wjng of a dove whose “first is . MW* Christmas Present *™ romantic, and 
in window bqt not in pane” and who had better ' charmingly so. Subtle colours evoke a snow- 
watch out for that cat whoSe ‘tinlt is jn choco- "covered world; palely blue In the moonlight, or 
late but not' in ham’’ as it climbs a beautifully cold - and beautiful under a watery sun. The 
designed tree which isn't the answer to any- pictures capture the look and feel of the en- 

tiling. Things can be pieced happily towards chanted winter days of childhood, and are 

i the tale itself. This 
;Walking talking 

•.Mthro^njorphicblack bird., a •. ■ . 

.LI. ' ' 


nights grew long. Then she made all her tuud 
preparations and shared them with villagechn- 
dren and animals. However, this Christas 
proved to be a special one, a time of magic, ad 
the beginning of the custom of decorating lk 
tree with tinsel. 

Leo 's Christmas Surprise is also about prepa- 
rations, this time contemporary ones ia astos- 
tion which many readers will recogoite.Leo.* 
likeable small boy, has sung a line or.io rf 
“Jingle Bells’’ and looked at his grandmother's 
Chrismas cards and now doesn’t koewirhat to 
do. Everyone else is very busy, and (.to wa- 
ders from one member of the 
next, but it is grandfather’s ritM* 5 
prove really puzzling, and events F™* 
the happy surprise of the title. Tte S®®*’ 
which amusingly amplify the text, 
dearingly homely quality, and 
guished from the run of the mill by 
liveliness. Tp* 

A final festive note Is provided by JoM 
tcr's The Party. Detniled and foveoWP* 
lures, set out in cartoou style, areawr 
the pngo in traditional and regular 
portray actual events at the beglnwng 
girl is intrigued by preparations tor. , 
party. Like many a child before*** 
persuades her pnrents to lot 
However, she finds it nil boring in thet*^ 
until- something odd happens- Ajnt&of' 
fascinated gaze , the heads of the aduW JJ- 
into the hoads of animals, and the PJ i _ 
up considerably. Her discovery ^ 
she had fallen asleep explains the pn ^ j q ■ 

,but does not detract from the I*” 1 ^ 
depict a happily lunatic - 

expand and burgeon. Succinct . j^ju; > 
looning from various characters a ^ . .. 


A/p*7 


Tracy Campbell Peawopj ; .. 

Christmas. Bodley Head.X4.5u. -•, : 

■ 0 37Q 30975 8. . i 

Elisa Trimby: The Chrbtmas Story,"*^ ^ - I 
0 571 13109 3. . 

■•.■-ATj 7:77 ' T7. v'i.:/ryr'7rr:: r* V mw*:*#** «/•.««« « ■«»» guiu sown.' Jan Morseiuem Mary's Christnw w, 

uSSPSal'Tff nfied (of sight”);- apetoboh-' / Cobweb Christmas has a happier com- •! Hah^tonTM^S . '0 241 1 1014 9. ■ 

SPiPU9d|^% pe^Jh^s on ,ap "open bo$jk and • binadouof words ; and pictures. The story reads . Shirley Climo: The Cobwib ChrismO ’- ,. 

distant - : v quirldlV '' Joe LBsker - Haiqtsh Hamilton. ;1 

tived ah qlflwpiqan whohad so mabyV . o»74 v £ 

WS*- w hef tiny^tfage w^m’t^ ^tidyiiShe Joim ^p^aten 77«a^ Pm- ^ 

^dn’t.fiiss tiU tlie^tjays gnjw short and (tie: 0 370 30509 4. ; ; ,/ ; 
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Cutting a dash 


Object lessons 


Julia Briggs 


BORV KEE AND ANDREW MAWSON 

(SBderdlB 

074450073 7 

fle Sleeping Beauty 

014450071 0 


Fri^tal^Castles. Walker Books. £3.95. 
uaoreenroffey 

Mab-Yonr-Own Pop-Up Circus Book 
Bodley Head. £4.95. 

0370305280 
J4SFERDIM0ND 
Noah’s Ark 

Hsmkh Hamilton. £4.95. 

0241109663 

FATrHJAQUES 

(Ilk Grey Rabbit’s House 
043493785 1 
Onr Village Shop 
0434944432 

Hkoeraann. £4.95 each. 

When it a book not a book? One answer might 
be -When It’s a toy or a game”. From surpris- 
ing eariy on, publishers have shown interest 
io what is termed “play potential”, though 
eaily examples of such marginalia arouse more 
aihuuasm in toy collectors than in historians 
ddridren’s books. The use of a page or part of 
apage is an indicator of some kind goes back 
beyond the eighteenth century and John New- 
beiy’s Ultle Lottery-Book for Children, past ■ 
George Wither's emblem book, complete with 
spinner for selecting the day's emblem, to the 
use of biblical jortes, passages selected at ran- 
dom to provide guidance. Much more obvious- 
ly non-books are those known in the trade as 
“novelties", books where pictures change by 
pepping up or out, or flipping over; these too 
ut ahaost as old as children’s books them- 
wires, hiving been around since Robert 
fyy y books of the 1760s. The most • 
tod expensive examples are Victor- 
iMv ttwnjb :fo«atcd their fragile nature and : 
jac Imtiisble clumsiness of their recipients, 
“ffnare survived intact. Many of them in- 
y^qoftc complex feats' of paper engineer- . 

variety of effects ranging from the 
“%wt of palled tabs through springs, strings 
“Motion of a series of different 
^ejs and levers. • 

as unlike books as they can manage 
Bo ^^’ P a P er castles, complete 
;• Pop-ost drawbrldges, and telling one of 
ik. ■ J^AoWry tales. They are made, up of 
lfaiLnff ” ctions ‘ ^ W0 peep-show style 
s central box from which a con-. 
•:id« • ut P r ptrudes with the story 
we gaily coloured and prettily 
Kn currently fMhlonable manner of 
1 Rorvkvlf 011 :,^ EsrroJ. l^. Gain, but the artists 
^K dAQdiew Mawson have not suffi- 
’forkln*V^ Cd ^ ^ atnal l sc 0 !? they Were 
riaXi t®9 often the impact of the 
“lost amid distracting detail. 
sh»ivh**. C 7 ^ Ven ^distinctive, architectural 
0Wn colour scbeme.but these , 

^ e Seasl r visually' the most: 

..iTVt'S'llUib liinHf itnH fl«i* r^ntrnl ' 


motif 0 od the central 
^^ 0 ^ Sl Qut 6f a faogcd mouth in 4 

tail, yet- this: 


arresting reptile has no connection with the 
Beast, who remains his traditional ursine self. 
These castles are just another example of the 
current emphasis on the visual element in chil- 
dren s books; too often it is allowed, even en- 
couraged, to swamp the text and drain it of 
significance. The cost of such thoughtless sub- 
ordination is that the artwork is isolated and 
fails to connect with, or hold, the imagination. 
Wc only want to look at it once. 

Peepshows and pop-up books, like crackers, 
involve intensive labour. Just how much 
handwork goes into them is revealed by 
Maureen Roffey's ingenious Make-Your-Own 
Pop-Up Circus Book: here a series of pressed- 
out shapes, glued together in surprisingly 
complicated ways, make lions jump through 
hoops, weight-lifters raise their dumb-bells, 
and a crocodile emerges from a clown's 
trombone, at the tug of a tab. These home- 
made devices, apart from satisfying one’s 
curiosity as to how such things are done, are 
unexpectedly strong, unlike the book's jokes. 
The dexterity required to assemble the paper 
mechanics correctly is not commensurate with 
the age-group the completed book seems 
intended for, so perhaps it should be made by 
an older child to give a younger one. An age 
gap between the maker and the user is a 
problem that most designers of paper models 
have failed to overcome. 

Jasper Dimond’s Noah's Ark becomes both 
a book and a model, since half of the pages tear 
off and reassemble to form a highly decorative 
ark, Noah, and his menhgerie (not all of whom 
fit into the ark simultaneously, thus frustrating 
the literal-minded). This is a charming, if tem- 
porary, way of introducing that crusted charac- 
ter, who, with his entourage of animal couples, 
still appeals to the very young. So does Little 
Grey Rabbit, if only because parents brought 
up on her want to share her with their own 
children. Faith Jaques's delightful paper model 
house comes complete with movable furni- 
ture and the main protagonists. The colours of 
the house are much brighter, the outlines much 
sharper and more accurate, than those in Mar- 
garet Tempest’s original paintings, but/oniy 
excessive piety would • allow iis 1 to prefer the 
wishy-washy prototypes. Faith Jaques also 
peddles nostalgia in the form of a model village 
shop, decorated with advertisements for Pears’ 
Soap, Colman’s Mustard and Stephens’ Ink, 
equipped with bnskets and barrels of goodies, 
and inhabited by Wellsian proprietors and cus- 

torners. ' 

Although it's possible to buy paper models 
’ of the Empire State Building, of space rockets 
and sports cars, this medium seems better 
suited to represent the toys or buildings of 
yesterday, the houses, shops and theatres of 
our grandparents, and not merely because they 
themselves were so fond of making all sorts of 
things out of paper, from cake decorations to 
scrap screens, but because somehow the whole 
business of settling down to model-making, 
scissors, gum and small impatient co-workers 
.at hand, suggests a more leisured society than 
’our own. (In which toys normally arrive 
already pressed out, coloured in and battery- 
driven). But at this time of the year a long 
Sunday afternoon before the fire, with model 
bodk and helpers affords an attractive prps- 
i peer, Dori’t forget that the final product, likp 
! life itseif, 'is better-played with ahd torh a'littie:; 
than left to accumulate dust on the nursery 
_ shelf. 


Celina Fox 

MARIANNE FORD 


Copycats 


Illustrated by Anna Pugh 


Deutsch.£6.95. 


0233975845 



l once watched a party of schoolchildren in the 
Public Records Office Museum, who had dis- 
covered to their delight that by simultaneously 
stroking the carpet with their feet and the met- 
al showcase frames with their hands, they 
could experience a considerable electric shock. 

The assumed order of priorities in a museum - 
temple of culture rather than fun palace - is 
rarefy grasped instinctively by the average 
child. This excellent book, however, seeks to 
make the combination of enjoyment and in- 
struction painless, if not quite effortless. 

The author explains in the foreword that she 
took some children on a cold wet afternoon to 
see a Russian Imperial Easter Egg. The outing 
was a success and having bought some silk, 
i sequins, pearls and sawdust, they set about 
imaking their own jewelled eggs. Encouraged 
:by the children's enthusiasm and the grown- 
ups' appreciation, she embarked on a “Rainy 
Days" collection. In order to qualify, each 
subject had to have enough history to stimulate 
a visit to a museum, art gallery or historic 
house, and each artefact had to be sufficiently 
interesting to inspire an associated project. 

The outcome is a well-planned imaginative 
book. Each subject is accompanied by a lively 
account of its history, spiced with apt quota- 
tions and examples, as well as a step-by-step 
series of drawings of the associated projects. 

The text is further enhanced by illustrations 
from a wide range of sources. The pomander 
project is embellished with a fine silver-gilt 
Flemish example, from which enamelled seg- 
ments open to reveal a choice of six fragrances. 
The gingerbread man is a dashing curly-headed 
cavalier. The section on how to make Hallow- 
een disguises is accompanied py an elaborate 
' .gijded pap]er-m4ch|5 &iartwt? r (bask of, tbeltifr } ^ 
Ipon Prince RaVa rid; fivdb th(?humbleap'^>ji>- ^ 
bane of many a Schoolgirl’s rioedlewbrk lesson 
- is transformed by the seductive presence of a 
pottery Minoan snake goddess on the same 
page. The compilation is testament to the be- 
lief that children can be .Inspired by works of 
-art, instead of being patronized by oversimple 


lessons in making ugly objects. 

Given school economies in craft activities, 
these extTa-curricular schemes are increasingly 
important in encouraging creativity at little 
cost. Instead, there is a good chance that any 
child who successfully follows the projects in 
this book would be able to compete with stu- 
dents from the Inchbold School of Design. 
There is more than a soupfon of Fulham Road 
interior decoration in the skills advanced, with 
instructions on marbling and other painted 
finishes, stencilling and appliqudd hangings, 
silhouettes and Flora Delanica. Not that all the 
lessons are so parochial. American crafts are 
strongly represented with beautiful illustra- 
tions of hooked rag rugs, quilts, an Uncle Sam 
money box and a witch on a broomstick whirli- 
gig. There are also Greek rattles, Roman dolls 
and games, and a Japanese influence on the 
sections on kites, lacquered shells and wooden 
'boxes. 

Although many of the diagrams showing fril- 
ly-cuffed fingers at work strongly suggest that 
the book is intended primarily for girls, some 
of the historical illustrations are more broad- 
minded. Private Thomas Walker is painted by 
T. W. Wood quilting while convalescing in his 
hospital bed during the Crimean War. Four 
examples are shown from a collection of straw 
marquetry, made by French prisoners at Nor- 
man Cross Camp during the Napoleonic Wars. 
{There is an early nineteenth-century illustra- 
tion of “The Wensley Dale Knitters", from 
'George Walker's Costume in Yorkshire, which 
shows men alongside women and children busy 
knitting in the village street. 

The book ends with notes on each project, 
which are endearingly frank. We learn that 
making paper creates an awful mess and that 
'the gold ink used for lino cats is still tacky after 
,two years; on the other hand, making bow ties 
l was a great success. Thoughtfully, the author 
mentions that Swarfega is an invaluable asset 
when working with oil paints or glue. The 
acknowledgments and bibliography are full 
and generous, in contrast to the usual perfunc- 
tory and inaccurate nature of such compila- 

iird , t “ 

the 'Subject . is eithe? too stupid,: lazy br 
qnlmaginarive to think for hJmSelf. Qn the : .. 
contrary, this book should stimulate a wide : 
range Of creative activity among children when . ■ 
they are at their most Imaginative, practical 
and acquisitive. : ' ' 
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^boiit the Shefcp alas : :• 

■ itfeads a ; .childi?h life ' t 

J ' Hi^diio the fairy-tale of grass ' •• . 






EDWARD BOOTH-£LIBBORN 

My Father and Edward Ardizzonet A Lasting Friendship. 

A personal memoir Illustrated with' • original Christmas cards drawn by 
ISdward Al'dizzbne'. ■ •* 48pp. £ 7 >pQ 0^44fl018K 


Illustrated in full colour \ 
’Keep. them, amused vt\(h Glias{ly 
Games: just the thing foj^ jhpse long 
winter eveiiingrf Observer 
^pp ;j£4.95 07444 OOl^P 



* JOHN. LAWRENCE 

. GeorgeiHisElephantand Castle , 

.7 ; •' . • ; ’ 

. . •. Tlierd’s a lovely tyit lo tille, text and drawings in 
, ! this stirring jdle of George, a retired soldier, and 
his elephant who together enjoy a travelling life. 4 
Boohs Fbr YotirCkildr&n 
;32pp £4,95 Q 74440016 3 :. / ; : 
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Xenophobia for beginners 


a. 

: 7 ! '• ' 




V alentine Cunningham 

hf.rg£ 

The Bine Lotus 
62pp. £3.50. 

041644460 

The Making of Tlntln 
148pp. £6.95. 

041629300 X 

Methuen — — — 

The career of “le jeune globe-t roller", as the 
various French versions of Le Lotus Bleu label 
their hero, trots unstoppably on and on. The 
arrival in Britain of The Blue Lotus is only the 
latest manifestation of our share in Ti nun's 
triumphal progress across the globe. The Blue 
T Lotus dates from 1934. It starts in India, but, 
topically for 1934, moves swiftly on to China - 
mainly in and about the Shanghai International 
Settlement. Tiniin is up against the wily head 
of the drug traffickers who, it now rums out, 
wasn’t killed in his fall down the precipice at 
the end of Cigars of the Pharaoh: convincing 
though that event looked to you and me. This 
villain, who is unmasked in the course of the 
volume, is in league with an even more vil- 
lainous Japanese called Mitsuhirato. And he 
has on call, seemingly, an endless supply of 
Chinese thugs who come provided with all the 
nasty kit they need, from a bandy opium den 
and numerous motor vehicles to the more 
mundane guns, block jacks , poisons, knives 
and a camera rigged to shoot people rather 
than pictures of people. Clearly no run-of-the- 
mill crook. Mitsuhirato also has a British 
Police Chief, sections of the British Army, not 
to mention the whole of the Japanese Army 
and Airforce, on his side. No wonder Tin (in is 
kept constantly dodging and ducking in an 
incident-prone narrative \ which stutters agilely 
through a protracted and sensational series of 
little suspenses that are geared deftly into the 
larger International play between warmonger- 
. Japanandpoace-loviiig China. Troubles, in 



rises to the occasion. When he's finished with 
them, the Japanese have no recourse left but to 
resign from the League of Nations. After 
which, as is his wont, his taste for the world's 
trouble-spots undiminished, Tintin simply sails 
away in the book's last frame for fresh instal- 
ments of danger elsewhere. 

He Is headed for South America and The 
Broken Ear . After that will come Scotland 
(The Black Island ) and the Balkans (King 
Ottokar's Sceptre). Before Shanghai he had 
visited the Soviet Union, the Belgian Congo, 
the United States of America and Egypt. The 
young Belgian’s zest for gobbling up the prob- 
lems of other people's countries was insatinble. 
In the Congo in 1930 Tintin possesses Africa 
with the same aplomb as his and Hergd's home- 
land Belgium did. In the first version of Tintin 
au Congo Tintin tries teaching a mission-class 
of Africans about “voire patrie; la Belgique". 
A leopard sneuks in and interrupts this bit of 
colonialist pedagogy but Tintin smartly shows 
the animal who's muster with the blackboard 
sponge, the school cane and a hard kick. Other 
creatures are made to get the same sort of 
point. (Perhaps it is what Tintin does to a rhino 
with a brace and bit and stick of dynamite that 
has kept the book from being translated into 
English for so long.) In the story Hergfi’s Con- 
golese love what Hergd’s hero dishes out. 

Hergd appears to criticize only the imperial- 
ism of nations other than his own. The be- 
haviour abroad of Germans, Russians, 
Greeks, Americans, Britons and Japanese is 
whut appals Tintin. Many of his troubles in The 
Blue Lotus stem from his intervention between 
Gibbons, one more of Herg6's several ugly 
American business men, and a hapless rick- 
shaw boy. Egged on by the British Police Chief 
and another obviously British clubland buffer. 
Gibbons rants about the “yellow rabble” and 
tries to teach a polite Chinese waiter (“yellow 
scum”) some manners. In 1934 Hergfi didn't 
have to work hard to prove that the Japanese 
: were aggressors against the Chinese, but his 
i-.jdi^ke : of. BritUbvOnd Amerlqan ruthlessness 

foreign era way 


Outstanding Information Books 
from Kestrel 
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ChrlstihanBarnard 
JUPilQR BODY MACHINE 
An Illustrated account of how the body works pud 
how it Should be maintained, based on Christiaan Barnard’s 
. forthcoming Body MaohineTV Beviei, 

/ 0 7226 5829 X Ages 9-12 £5.50 

> . Richard Mabey 

; OAK AND COMPANY 
Illustrated by Clare Roberts 

The story of an oak tree and the community of wildlife . 

, Mat depends, on IfebeauHfiilly illustrated In full colour. 

‘ . 0723051023 AgeBS+ £4.60 t , 

Peter' Good fellow 
SHAKESPEARE’S BIRDS 
■ . Illustrated by Ityer Hayman 


This description of all the birds referred to in 
pi a 


! ' . ■ / • 


Shakespeare’s plays provides a fasclhatlng insight Into- ' 
the natural environment of Elizabethan times as well 
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scarcely less strong. Nor did he cure for Anglo- 
American pride in knowing acquisitivL*ncss. 
“A true Japanese knows everything, honour- 
able sir", declares the slimy hypocrite Mitsu- 
hirato to Tintin. “Un vrai Japonais sail tou- 
jours tout." In identical tones the cheating oil- 
man assured Tintin earlier in Tintin en A man- 
que (1931) that “Un businessman americuin sc 
trompe jamais”. When Tintin in The Blue 
Lotus rescues Chang from drowning - and this 
is the volume in which the two friends first 
meet - he offers the Chinese boy a lengthy 
lesson on the stupidity in general of European 
attitudes to the Chinese. Belgians, though, 
don't seem to be implicated in the charge. The 
scene offers us a pair of boyish goodies. Tintin 
and Chang, little Belgian and put-upon China, 
occupying a high moral zone of international 
understanding and mutual regard for humanity 
against the universal wickedness of all other 
nations and powers. 

Selling Hergc's hooks outside Belgium was 
not the least of (he difficulties that got in the 
way of this sort of thing. Once Tiniin reached 
wider markets his act needed some hasty 
tidying up. Now, impoverished redskins no 
longer embarrass Anglo-American readers by 
begging money from Tintin in America. The 
forty-four lynched negroes of that adventure 
aren't now mentionable. Just so, the extraor- 
dinary Tintin ait Pays des Soviets (1929), with 
its foolish “communistes anglais” enthusing 
over “les beaufes du Bolchcvisme" (“Beauti- 
ful”, they say, pointing their cameras at bogus 
factories, “very nice”) has only ever been rc- 

- printed in a few copies for Hergd’s private use 
and in volume one of the Archives Hergd 
(1973), as historical material only. And nous 
les Anglais still haven’t had the anti-imperialist 
Chinese slogans of The Blue Lotus translated 
for us - even thougli they’ve now been made 
available twice over to the French reader (in 
Archives Hergi . Vol 3, 1979, and in Le Music 
Imaginaire tie Tintin, 1980). And, of course, 
the thuggish soldiers who try to beat up Tintin 
in police custody in The Blue Lotus are now 

' three hugfc gikhswhosa pains go unrewarded; 

• whereas originally they were a trio of British 
Tommies labelled Smith, Brown and Macin- 
tosh who got medals and commendations from 
the British Army and British politicians for 
their brutish efforts even as they lay bandaged 
in the hospital beds to which Tintin’s fist had 
consigned them. 

But such rewritings, like Tinlin’s pact of 
friendship with Chang, nre only dabs of cosme- 
tic, face-lifts that cannot alter the fundamental 
Colonialist bone-structure of Hergd's und Tin- 
tin's doings. Tintin au Congo has never been 
withdrawn, even though Tin tin’s mission 

- school lesson i$ now on arithmetic rut her 
“la lointaine Belgique". .And Tintin nnd 
Hergd never actuully stopped collecting other 
people’s stuff, Le Musde Imaginnirc de Tintin 
' Is an imperialist’s trcnsurc-liouse. The search 
for lied Rackha/n's Treasure begins in u diving 
equipment shop that’s indistinguishable from u 
museum and ends not on some treasure island 
but in Mariingspike Hall’s museum of a base- 
ment. Finding It depends on the hoarding lusts 

, . of Aristides Silk, the pincher and cataloguer of 
other people’s wallets, as they’re revealed in 
The Secret oftheJJnlcomf'Ym riot a thief. But 
I’m a bit of a . , . kleptomaniac”). After The 
Blue Lotus Tintin’s; adventures start again at 
the opening page of The Broken , Ear in a 
- 7! ^useu^ qf ,^tlmography, ip a sense Tlntln is 
sfctely.,eV«§ qut of that museum. Each of 
the&e fearly stories. offers us a collection of 
; ; ethnographical types and stereotypes. Fur- 
. f hennqre, each one hoards the ethnographical 
debris, the treasures taken from overseas, the : 
: masks, fetishes, end the, like, with which the ; . 
■ are studded . Herg6 had a fetich about 
. fetishes. And fetishes are only .the sharpest 

• / jnslaM.es ofethe fetishisric rale thingsenjoyin 
V • “■ stpries.' Ohe wonders whether this isn’t why 

- Captain Haddock'S roster of eurses Includes ; 
V riconodait”. It’s only: appropriate • that The : 
; M a ty8?fT ntin should package, pp The Secret .r 

'treasure 1 1 

; with aJot of lllustratiV^ detajl abbUt: Hergfe's. 

' ! ov f . of and care about the objbpis, frdmldols 


ctl.nngrnphicftl objects that haveoverfltt^ 

inspired Tmtin’s creator. ^ 

Such collocations serve to emphasW 
hat the things m the Tintin strips 
ife than the people. The older cbjT? 
laden will, history. The newer onesS 
That s why they’ve often been modS 
the stones have been revised. The plS 
the police uniforms in 77ie Black EL b 
instance, have now been brought op to daw 
newsreel shot of Sir Malcolm cJd 
Bluebird has been dropped from The fik 
Lotus us perhaps loo dated an allusion Hi 
characters, on the other hand, have a bod* 
antiseptic limelessness. Tintin's haircut aj 
physiognomy have never been altered. Ueb 
plus-fours they’ve been emptied of hiam 
The Thompsons look the same now as theft 
always done. Andsoon.Canitbe.infact.tli 
things in Hergd enjoy the rich and messy 
tics of diachrony and reference while top* 
pie nre stuck in the impoverished prisonoft* 
unchanging signifies the thin dimension d 
synch ronicity? 

Complex things; simple people? Crittf 
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The reader as hero 


Idris Parry 


I jgCHAEL ENDE 
oj Neverendfag Story 

Translated by Ralph Manheim 
». Allen Lane. £8.95. 
I7D9I5099 


Ifaa book is about passion. So is every book 
Gal is worth reading -about the passion which 
afts more of life than is apparent at first 
toce. Early in the novel, (which lias sold 
jOTihan a million copies in the original 
Ganaa), the author says: “Human passions 
|brc mysterious ways, in children as well as 
"hwn-ups". Hie mysterious way followed in 
pages is the way of imaginative inven- 
fea. 

Id I7if Neverending Story we read nbout n 
'by who is reading a book cnlled The 
Unmding Story. He has escaped from reg- 
h'fc to hide in a dusty attic ahave his 


appearance as the archetypally uncompScui 
comic-strip hero. Morally he Is Master Clta 


unsullied by the world's mess (hat he suite 
through. When he’s offered cash, as heo6a 
is, and not least in The Blue Lotus, by Ik 


crooked exploiters, the non-Belgian edarid- 
ists, to induce him to abandon the sfrngk 
against wickedness and go over to tbe 
the baddies, lie always spurns it veJieoi^ 
He prefers the clean fist to the dubimsp. 
even though he Inevitably totes a pistol ft 
fights fair. Very early in his career bis tasteEor 
gratuitous violence got rinsed away, (hfc 
first version of The Blue Lotus be siarnaedi 
door into a gunman's face unnecessarily lust 
The whole scene has now been purged,) 
Tintin’s opponents are faken, the maW 
faux-monnayeurs. Great authorial effort b f 


t idool. While predictable lessons go on down 
kre,he reads and reads his way into a world of 


foiwy His attic has a strong symbolic connec- 
ted with the dark rooms under the roof in 


Impure thoughts are far from his mind, Hti BUasirs novel Tddess where the young rebels 


modic flexibility of human ideas when freed 
from the restraints of habit. But Fantastiea is 
decaying, its Empress is sick. This means that 
humans are neglecting their power of imagina- 
tion, because only humans can give the names 
which make and preserve Fantastiea. The de- 
cline of Fantastiea implies that the human 
world is sick too. Without fantasy the human 
world is impoverished. The two realms are 
interdependent. The apparent opposites of 
fmry-tale and reality support each other. 

Endo is optimistic. To believe that Fantasti- 
ca is a neverending story must mean lie has 
faith in the healthy survival of the human im- 
agination. It certainly survives in this book. 
There are some places where explanatory 
arguments bring philosophical implications 
close to the surface, but these are few and not 
too distracting. There’s symbolic significance 
on every page, but the book can be read simply 
as a tale of magical adventure, pursuit and 
delay, danger, suspense, triumph. And always, 
throughout the book, there is the delight of this 
author's tremendous invention of strange fig- 
ures which explode like Bruegel in print. 
The print, incidentally, is in red and green, a 
fairy-tale in itself. 


Colin Greenland 


tin to hatch their plots. The quest is the 
8K. They are searching for a world where 
hsao imagination can advance into impossi- 


Ende takes the step outside reality 
Wdi remains only a suggestion in Musil’s 
took. He creates an imagined world as fact. 
,Hib world is Fantastiea, an empire without 
bova boundaries. Djinns and three-headed 
ts8s flash across the page; there are giants 
_»V) chew rocks and ride stone bicycles; dra- 
ps of course, and marvellous transforma- 
»as like the desert where every night each 
p»a of dry sand becomes a sprouting seed. In 
Aa lan^ of unity beyond reason opposites 
•tafi.wpport each other in creative play. The 
« everyone knows, is inevitably u 


gone into offering his personal si«J , ' ri £ vtI j f0n ^ . kl 

morality as transparently gaod-L^^ P l ^ s ^ n * 

parency isn’t isolated. Equalfr&BS^®*- ^ lhe land of st °nes, a world of 
those difficult situations, depends for every detail on the 

world's text, that Tintin isdw^ t0 ^& 
smoothly with, Like that other 
live, Hercule Poirot, Tintin affectslo tswpi 
clear head. In The Blue Loiiuhti&W* 
licnlly putting down opium J 

overcoming the effects of chlorofonn- 


»-l_. . , --- -, ? nlion. Even the geogra-. 
IE “ ,erain Jsd by wishes and is therefore 
.*?■"**■ Michael Ende produces 
pmgly complex and variable surface of 



S!?5jWws6h 


ness drug" doesn't hurt him. 
the opium den dopers he’s the only . 
with his wits wholly about him- N . 
coded messages, faked notes, 
grams, hold for him no terrors of 
lion. 1 lowcver obscured, d,eiracr ^ t» 
seal their hermctics to his bern ^ n j j^ W^cooppd 17 
tin’s space is jammed with seers " PER ; 

who hnvc gone mad with thesim ^ 
and interpreting - [^(esso^ 
sor Alembick, Sophocles ' 

The Blue Lotus the gruesome bul tm . 
fakir. But Tintin proves youcan W . ^ 
interpretation without ® ls0 h 
eccentric. You enn combine ^ if 



foresaw! 


e^QU to correspond to the spas- 


Peter Boston's frontispiece to The Chimneys of 
Green Knowe. From A Dictionary of British Book 
Illustrators: The Twentieth Century by Lucy 
Micklethwafc and Brlgid Pepptn (336pp. John 
Murray. £25. 0 7195 3985 4). 


worldliness 


IAN LIVINGSTONE 
City of Thieves 
0140316450 
The Forest of Doom 
0140316043 

Puffin. £1.50 0 14 0315381. 

STEVE JACKSON AND IAN LIVINGSTONE 

The Warlock of Firetop Mountain 

Puffin. £1.50 

STEVE JACKSON 

The Citadel of Chaos 

0140316035 

Starship Traveller 

0 14031637 X 

Puffin. £1.50 each. 

Sorcery! 

Puffin. Two volumes, £3.95. 

0140952373 

You are an adventurer in a world qf monsters and 
magic, living by quickness of wit and skill of sword. 
You earn your gold as a hired warrior, usually in the 
employ of rich nobles, and bnrons on missions too 
dangerous or difficult for their own men. Slaying 
monsters and fearsome beasts in pursuit of some 
fabled treasure comes as second nature to you. 

You are fourteen next birthday. You are prob- 
ably male; but if not, you m\ist not object to 
having male assumptions made bn your behalf, 
for you walk among male myths of great age 
and sanctity. You are too intelligent for the 
ferocious devotion with which your contem- 
poraries are currently obliterating battalions of 
video blips. Nevertheless, ritualized mayhem 
of some sort is an appealing pastime. Though 
your fantasies are heroic, it is not necessarily 
because you are solitary, shy, or skinny; but if 
you are, it doesn’t matter. You will devour 
these books, compulsively, remaining rapt for 
long periods of time. You, and thousands like 
you, will keep these “fighting fantasy” books, 
at the top of the bestseller lists. 

The principle is simple. The continuing 
adventures of any hero from Gilgamesh to 
Luke Skywalker can be represented spaliaUy, 
.as a mari* Every so often thdra 
left? right? straight ahead?^Every so often a 
marvel or monster intervenes and must be. 
circumvented or dispatched) The map can.be 
summarized in a flbw diagram, each element 
.one phase of the story.- The’ elements are . 
numbered and linked by connections of cause 
and effect, incident and outcome, 

Hie three small creatures are human-like but have 
green skin, pointed eats and slit-like eyes. Will you; 


Draw your sword and prepare to fight them them? 

Turn to 286 

Look in your pack for something to offer 
them? Turn to 3 

Walk confidently across the room to the far 
door? Turn to 366 

This system, of course, allows places to plot 
all the things that didn't happen: Oedipus let- 
ting Lai us pass, Beowulf meeting Sin bad. Gol- 
lum throttling Bilbo. You decide. You, by 
complex operation of dice, fight the battles. 
‘‘YOU become the hero!” declares the oracu- 
lar book. You can be killed. And then you Can 
come back and do it all over again, just as 
Frazer always said, but differently. 

In a sense that is what it’s all about. These 
quantified dreams offer a bored youngster gra- 
tification in safety. On the one hand, the exhi- 
laration of mighty triumphs and close shaves; 
on the other, the Valhallan promise that, if the 
goblins do eviscerate you, you can try again 
tomorrow. The structural transitions are 
morally honest. Aggression will not always get 
you through, and usually exposes you to grea- 
ter danger. People who look nasty can be nice, 
and vice versa. But however chaotic the 
citadel, ultimately the ramifications of possibil- 
ity must be finite, and every tale have its end- 
ing. The grail is attained more by luck than 
judgment. It is frustrating sometimes to be 
given only two bad choices, with no allow- 
ance for your third, much cleverer idea. The 
heroic world is gad-bound, and thoroughly de- 
termined. Tli at is, perhaps, part of its attrac- 
tion to adolescents. The ravenings of demons 
mled by dice are more manageable than the 
inscrutable grievances of adults and the ambig- 
uous challenge of the opposite sex. Here, ev- 
erything that hinders you is evil, everything 
. that helps you, good. 

In one sense it is clearly anti-narrative. The 
mode was first used by Raymond Quenenu. 
presumably to subvert the oppresive linearity 
of fiction. But, more importantly, these are not 
books; nor are they substitutes for books; nor 
are they seductions to literacy. They are 
mazes, ornate and elaborate mazes coded on 
. several levels, tort mazes none the l$ss..They > . 
al£ published 

fiphe form 'a^.sbrih' as-; every feeria^er. hori.'a 
■ ..pocket computer, but until thed they Wifi have 
to be printed up as books; For, although Steve 
Jackson and Ian Livingstone are becoming! . 
evpr more sophisticated, the bobks are pro- . 
to types. What remains to be riddled is why, 

. highly modern technology and technique 
should come in shapes from ancient mysteries 
and the most obscure depths of history. ' 


i 


Ml 

-fti 

■ r'T 
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clean and boyish and n * ce ' j^ILrid of^ 

bookish, readerly Interpreters w .. 
imaginary museum. It’s Tintin, _ 
not Calculus, who evehtua 'y 


^irrors, indefinitely caver- 

j'fowrto unnoticed doors. 

** tire. ra J e j n ou '' world, but not all 

."Jfc niroueh tW, « ^ _ 


hands, fleeing from the intolerable strains of 
the sweet selkic-singing. Westerly is searching 
for his father, Cally for her ailing parents. Both 
are on the brink of adolescence. They must go 
west towards the seo. 

And so they do, in an intensely eventful 
manner, moving at high speed through an im- 
aginative and confidently narrated if somewhat 
overcrowded scries of adventures. They meet 
Lugan, who is Life, and two-faced Tarauis, his 


' ^ •h em ’ as is well known, a mother,- sister and daughter, who is Death, 

wh . r ad j 0Cfl nt worlds; worlds Both have designs on the two children. He, 


f Is probably already impli- 


therefore, protects them, she pureues them 
Tfrey trayel through forests ^ 


j. ™ Whether by prophecy, Dop- . with deadly intent. Tfrey trayel Hire „ 

" Ul Y'r:7\ ^‘^Inturcd globe at K» fote; worlds which are and overtakes. They take Jefiige in a tqw^r 

ham’s loot In he ^P^ g^elisl Medieval, . magical and which is destroyed by,thft Sfpnj 

the statue of “St Johnpie ■ (.naan's Draeon flahts Taranlss. 


wrote his Revelation • miuv _ _ 

tion come in well-stocked ijW 
bookish places built out of . 
literature. ! 

Lest f howover f( 
young reader who s ke6b 

of Action than on Tinfln t ^ , 

•Tintin’s , journalism to* , 

down over the years. aad.soai 

reliance on books f 9 r S ^tln 
version of 

- mute to China! reading a bp w ; jft 

. That's how Herg^ got 
how tintin gets there now. 

.na is now bis without^oo^^ ^- j^ , 
niystiflcatioh .about 
extension his right, to j v^i, e r J ibt® . 


latlq^ “M-worl ds M °for short . where Lugaii's Dragon fights Taranld's, 

^ vw-t W mistake, or Stonecutter. Cally Is turned to Stc 

1 i task ■ ‘ nVar iably one is lumbered vivified by Lugan’s birds. In the intestines of 
l, O r-duasl.' n - x.i 1 • • ' ■ ■ ■ .-il lLx.'. G rialrp a mnsfp.r sensualist 1 


extension ms n B ni * ^ Q ^alher 
world has been incrt ®* ^ words. £ 


a suitably homiletic ■.. They cross a winauig aown «uu 

V towering mountain, with the help of slx-legfrd . : 
simply ^sngeritiial to PethV charming, honourable and antenoaed,:, 

■ ; one of Lugan!a folk. C^y nearly gives up in;- 
“Hk'ihe 'Taqcdssrlbld despair, but Wpsterly is maguifiKnt; aad^ 

i wiji ,of .Shadow; • and . come down at last through gentle foojhillsjo 

’ I W® b y .* t>i*wfeed 1 the coast They fall in)oye$nd teadtiK sea. , 

iS fo^wmediary ; worlds. . • Suddenly the medieval; wqrld w; ajMl •. 

- schooners and ciamoqnng 

^ Jn ... -I Westerly face Lite, Deate M 

nhd Its sequels ’ - eternal youth in the -hinel^teBd^ ^ 
W Sosap Ojop- h’Qg, forever oh the bnnk of “dirltlflye- Or lire 

1 iii & a rehirn; tii: the 
'separation hod ituegle, ■ 

rw ^^yl wwr. nnotuth the SmLsI S 


Happy 
Christmas 
with FABER 


t>. y 



V J^piund^tihe V--’ - :V,” 

- CntistmaB Tree 
hithS'm and Stephen Corrin , : 

, 1 Ail the dxcitenient nnd mysrcry ;. 
_ of Christmas ii gathered into this • 
sbry. anthology, in vyhich .younger i 
cltij&ren will find such familiar . • ! 

, friends as Mrs Pepperpot, Bobby 1 y 
: V BjieWster ‘and My Naughty Littlp 
S)sfer,aswell asstorjeS ByAstrid 
•Sc Lijndgreri, Alison U ttley , Beatrix 


The Cliristmas Story 

Illustrated fjy b'.fha Trinity 
The story of the NitpVity,’ 
portrayed by mi artist' who knows 
4 the landscape at. first-hand and . 
sets out to give ap authentic 
picture of life in first century 
Palestine. There is realism in die !, 
' /background. and those who ; 

• people *t k drama apd emotion in ' 

. the story, which unfolds with, the 
resonant dignity of the Authorised 
.Version text. ^. 95 . 

The Faber Book of Carols 
* !and Christmas Song^ , 

, Amingtf by Eric Rpsdcrn 1 
“"l- he perfect Christmas presen t for 
, a rriiwbil family. ’ (Uirholtr Hcmf/f 
Now ^ Fairer Paperback £ 3.25 

Mdwiwtgtts Eaber Pitperiiach - 

The F^ber Bobk . - 

- - of Norfhehi Legends 
' Ibe Faber Book 
6 f Northern Folk-Tales 
Edited by Kevin C^tossley-Holland 
The Faber Book 1 
-of Noiih Arriericjui Legends 
Edi ted by Viigihia Havi iand : 

With all their original illustrations. ' 
£ 2.95 each ' 
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Guinea-pigs 


Anthony Horowitz 

ROBERT CORMIER 

The Bumblebee Flies Anyway 

241pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 

0575 03327 4 

Behind the singularly unappealing dust-jacket 
and the clumsy - if apposite - title of Robert 
Cormier’s latest book is a novel you are unlike- 
ly to forget. It is a startling piece of writing: 
sometimes brutal, sometimes distasteful, but 
always uncompromisingly honest. - 
The story takes place in au experimental 
hospital in America where terminally ill pa- 
tients are being used as voluntary guinea-pigs 
for new medical treatments. The central char- 
*■- acter, seventeen-year-old Barney Snow, is 
having his memory altered by a newly discov- 
ered chemical process. Barney is an outsider, 
different from the other patients. He alone is 
not dying. But his discovery of the true nature 
of the experiments being performed on him 
provides a horrifying twist of a kind rarely 
encountered in either adult or teenage fiction. 

That this is teenage rather than adult fiction 
-and as in all Cormier’s work, the distinction is 
a narrow one - is only indicated by the story 
itself. Barney steals a wooden cut-out of a car 
from a neighbouring junk-yard to treat a rich , 
wasted friend to "one big wild ride”. Given the 
context, some sort of narrative relief is doubt- 
less necessary. But in a curious way it also 
diverts from the reality of the situation. As 
Barney climbs fences and drags large pieces of 


Prototypes 


wood through the hospital to a conveniently 
abandoned attic, it is all too easy to pull back 
from your involvement by reminding yourself 
that this is, after adjust a story. 

Whatever their activities , however, the char- 
acters are never less than wholly credible. Bar- 
ney is helped in his endeavours by the wheel- 
chair-bound Billy the Kidney and the pathetic, 
spastic Allie. The relationship between these 
three is masterfully handled. They are friends 
in the tradition of all teenagers on adventures. 
But at the same time they hardly dare acknow- 
ledge that friendship, knowing its inevitable 
end. They live in self-made compartments. 
Together but alone. 

Cormier’s style of writing is equally merci- 
less. A description of the spastic boy: "His 
hands were spiders forever climbing invisible 
webs." An injection is: "the slice of pain in his 
arm that admitted the merchandise". The lan- 
guage of the hospital itself is one of its starkest 
horrors. Patients are “residents", drugs are 
“merchandise", the doctor is "The Handy- 
man” and pain is never mentioned in deference 
to "discomfort”. 

The Bumblebee Flies Anyway raises some 
profound questions about medical ethics, ab- 
out manipulation and about the attitudes to 
death of the dying and those closest to them. 
Even more enduring, however, are the final 
images of the book where, despite everything, 
a mood of magnificent optimism prevails, soar- 
ing from the terrible mundanity of pain , and 
suffering to the inspiring and poetic victory of 
the unbroken human spirit. 


Sarah Hayes 


BETSY BYARS 
The Glory Girl 
114pp. Bodley Head. £4.95. 
0 370309979 


Take an eleven-year-old, who doesn’t fit in. 
Add a dead or hostile pnrcnt and :i rich 
compensatory fantasy life. Throw in a happen- 
ing to make your protngonist accept himself; 
and there you have a Betsy Byars novel. Same 
story, same mental furniture, same sad-comic 
attitude to life. Enid Blyton used to say her 
books were like cotton reels: all she had to do 
was unroll the thread. With Betsy Byars it's 
more like barbed wire she’s unrolling, but the 
principle is the same. Byars novels are formula 
products, without a doubt; not the comfortable 
quality formulas of Nesbit, Sutcliff or Garner, 
but irritating psycho-social formulas. Yet, in 
the teeth of such criticism, each novel works. 

The Glory Girl is no exception . It succeeds in 
spite of itself. Only one interesting thing hap- 
pens, but the novel can be read at high speed. 
The characters are selfish and sad, but they are 
funny too. The story runs to a lean hundred 
and fourteen pages, but it is all meat. The 
barest of statements - Betsy Byars has no time 
for description - can convey a whole peprson. 
Take the heroine's horrible father: at home he 
is a tyrant: “When anybody saw Mr Glory in a 
rage, they never doubted that people had 
evolved horn animals." On stage, with n sym- 
pathetic audience, he is happy, but only for a 
moment: “Mr Glory ran his hands through his 


limp hair. He needed another bod v 
nent." 1 'Wu- 

Each member of the Glory family jj ™ 
and self-centred in a different (but beH«2 
way. The mother, oppressed and tetchTS 
older sister, careless and pretty; the ml 
twin brothers, hyperactive and imJJ? 
Only Anna is not; but she can only thE 
herself in negatives, for she is the only Km 
in the Glory family who cannot sing. Dooem 
to stund forever at the back of freezing to 
selling tnpes and records of the Glory Gm 
Singers, Anna feels essentially separate fo* 
her family and alone. When Uncle Nwflg 
parolled from jail and the fragile equilibrium 
the Glory family is upset, Anna hopes fo 
escape. But Newt, an ex-bank robber, ispafe 
tic - shy and institutionalized. No way does he 
want to be a part of his brother’s tawdry Kuk 
empire. When he rescues the family fromi 
horrifying car accident, Newt disappears be- 
fore anyone can say thank you. He return 
briefly a few months later, slips into the backet 
a hall to tell Anna that she is “the best of the 
bunch". As the interval lights go on, Ana 
stands up with her tray of cassettes and safe 
for the first time in her life. 

Where this book differs from most of is 
predecessors is in its bleak conclusion. Am 
has no special gift to help her cope, and all sk 
discovers by the end of the story is her on 
generous nature, which isn’t going to takeho 
very far. Adult readers, trained to expect At 
sour-sweet, won’t mind, but children maylmig 
for a Noel Streatfield-type hidden talent, id 
might feel just a little cheated by this smailiad 
masterpiece. 
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Time fantasies, where a character is carried 1 
into the future or the past, often by contact 
with el particular object; are; a constant of re- 
. eetlt children's fiction . When the movement is 1 
‘ backin time,, the book Is comparable with a 
historical novel, and (nay .be assessed' as an edu- 
cational tool: are sufficient background details. 

; given, neither: boring the child -with ail over-', 

. accumulation of facts and explanations, nor| 
assuming too much, prior knowledge? 

. Thimbles by David Wiseman is a time fan- 
tasy. Cathy, its twelve-year-old heroine, is on 
holiday in Cornwall, with grandparents, dis- 
appointed at missing a school trip abroad be- 
cahsc her father’s involvement in an industrial 
dispute has Jed to his redundancy. Two thim-. 
bles found in an old triink turn out to -have ' 
supernatural powers; on several occasional 
tHey take Cathy back to the Manchester of 
.1820 so that she witnesses the tragic and brutal 
. . . ove |*t of the “Peterloo" massacre by alternated worth reading; 


turbed by premonitions of an imminent catas- 
trophe. 

This is a book which will appeal almost 
exclusively to- girls ; and it is, in fact, more 
demanding than its appearance suggests, Its 
language is vivid; with a wide-ranging voca- 
bulary. The significance of the historical events 
in the novel might also be difficult to grasp, for 
while there are frill and graphic descriptions of . 
. Cathy's feelings and present surroundings, in- 
. formation on thepast in which she finds herself 
' is sparse. Her experiences there teach her grea- 
ter understanding of her father’s staunch trade- 
unionism and hostility to his employers, but 
the book fails to explain why they do. An “Au- 
thor’s Note” at the end outlines the events of 
“Peterloo", but only hints at the tensions and 
bitter social conflicts lying behind them. Guid- 
ance by a sympathetic adult is needed, if the; 

- book is. to be read at anything other than a: 
superficial level, and at such a level it is dull and 
second-rate. A poorly motivated and less able 
twelve-year- ol d would reject it but Thimbles is 


Goodbye Summer 
160pp. Methuen. £6.50. 
0416446000 


Alison Prince is a good writer; her sentences 
have an authority that normally makes It easy 
for readers to sit back and let the story take 
over, Even so. Goodbye Simmer does not 
come off: it remains only a half-successful 
attempt at describing a bright, attractive teenage 
heroine’s infatuation with an empty, sclf-admir- 
ing young stud. This is not an easy assignment 
for any author, since the only things really going 
for Nick- the anti-hero - are his dark eye-lashes, 
. tousled hair, leather jacket, big square teeth and 
the “thin flat sides of his face that break into 
creases when he smiles”. Otherwise he comes 
over as a selfish jerk. In a fllni (played by John 
: Travolta) or an illustrated love-comic (played by 
a Travolta look-alike) the overriding physical 
attractions of so dreary a person could just 
become credible, in cold print, the passion he 
causes in someone so clearly hls sqperior seems 


silly rather than tragic, and sympathies bees* 
dangerously stretched before Suta - o* 
heroine - decides to pack klm& . . 

Linked to this theme is » dm * 
Sasha has with her menopausal m&z 
more benign, intermittently P 14 * 0 * v 
manager father. Why Is heso.oftenWV ■ 
he is having an affair too; somethinB 
talks through with him and ^ c,er J 11 j. 
solve in a rush of moral tidyingoptha i 
the last few pages. By this time.she 
down to learning the fashion Inj . ^ 

Mrs Abrahams, an elderly Jewish d : 

pair of employers, all hugs, 
and gentle chuckles. And SashaW««*g 
a talented model ns well as possessing { . 
flair" nl culling and designing 


All this later, rather 
story somewhat dissipates t J ns10 .Sri®- 


so 


happy (and well described) drun ^ 

party make less Impapt that they teM* ^ 
Nick finally fails to turn 
then turns up again^here is an 
what?" as well as "Quiet AnW 
the air. Goodbye Summer b ■ 
tenders and some may quite W W-- 


More exciting lecture books for Autumn from Andersen Press ... 
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Form and physiology 


Je nnifer Creer 

JONATHAN MILLER and DAVID PELHAM 
jbe Human Body 
Qpe £7.95. 

0224020862 

rjjUlAINEFINIFTER 

TtfMe about My Body and How it Works 
CtoUins. £3.95. 

000195836 4 

GffYNNE vevers 
Y« r Body 
l, Skin and Bone 
037030501 9 
x Blood and Lungs 
037030527 2 

Dhjstiatcd by Sarah Pooley 
Bodley Head. £3.75 each. 

CfflUSTlAAN BARNARD 
j®!or Body Machine 
Kestrel. £5.25 
072265829 X 

lb pop-up The Human Body by Jonathan 
Miller and David Pelham has been hailed on all 
sides as an innovation. It is not, however, an 
original concept; seventeenth-century medical 
textbooks used three-dimensional diagrams as 
teaching aids. The technology is more sophisti- 
cated and the demonstration more explicit, 
but, one Is entitled to ask, whether this is an 
appropriate or effective vehicle for teaching 
, Entomy, 

At limes banal (“you can think of your body 
r asa space capsule") , the text can also confuse: 

: Preferences to tbe illustrations are frequent- 
ly [adequate; some comparisons are unhelp- 
. H("the liver, weighing as much as a big water 
wton”); and some descriptive passages leave 
6e reader in suspense (“urine is then stored in 
the bladder ready for disposal" - by whom and 
wbttt?). Finding the kidneys in the “life sup- 
partsyten” would require the assistance of a 
and the route of expiration, 
could not be found. The blood 
surely be recorded in metric 
»®«wipprary publication. The Hu - 
« beguiling at first sight but all the 

Imi t ®° Be *"1° the paper engineering 
™woor the body jn question. Attractive and 
™? r .Uiwgh it appears, it is difficult to 
gonze and it Is. hard to guess at which age 
EJ 1 B< fowted,.Itis over-clever in form yet 
^ surprising gaps. 

h contrast to the adventurous format of 
S"? .filler’s book, Tell me about My 
™ ^ Works uses the time-hon- 
^ Ww-and-answer formula. Unfortun- 
^ questions are. left unanswered 
l.; P't hearts look like inside? Are 
^ n t ^ e body? “I. Some facts 
the explanations of why babies 
^d» on a more superficial level, 
>es occur on nails, are phys- 




The universal soldier 


^dowska. 
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iologically incorrect. The juxtaposition of 
some topics is bizarre: a clear description of 
faeces is followed by one of the eye; an exposi- 
tion of the evils of smoking is followed by an 
explanation of enuresis. Some of these vagar- 
ies may be explained by the restrictions im- 
posed by the lay-out but one wonders why the 
topics “why do we die?”, and “what is the point 
of living?” are discussed at all - especially since 
both are dealt with badly. The illustrations are 
unimaginative. 

The Bodley Head’s Your Body series is pre- 
sented in slim volumes likely to appeal to both 
children and adults since they are easier to use 
than larger, more comprehensive books. The 
first two volumes cover both topics well but 
there are the inevitable problems of how to 
explain medical matters; there is a bewildering 
mixture of medical and lay terms, and many of 
the former (for example, the sebaceous gland) 
are unexplained and this can only hinder the 
young reader. The illustrations are lively but too 
much labelling is included on each picture. 
There are few inaccuracies and those that there 
are to do not markedly impair the text. The 
inclusion of an index is unusual in a book of this 
sort and it is a shame that it is incomplete. The 
general approach is pleasant and informative. 

Junior Body Machine is an attractive book; it 
is well presented combining diagrams, draw- 
ings and photographs in a well balanced and 
pleasing format. Each page consists of a de- 
scriptive text together with well-labelled pic- 
tures and some information is boxed and dis- 
tinct from the text. This too is a formula that 
many readers, especially younger ones, will 
find appealing. They may, however, be con- 
fused by some of the questions which remain 
unanswered in the text .or in the answer section 
at the end of the book and by the factual errors: 
(“glycerol is stored in the liver. In young chil- 
dren the nerve tentacles are rough"). Perhaps 
the particular surgical interest of the consultant 
editor accounts For the lengthy description of 
heart transplant success, while the longer 
established and more socially useful technique 
of kidney transplantation receives only A pas- ' 
sing mention, and then only Ih discussion of 
future medical concepts. Some analogies are : 
unhelpful;'“oxygen explodes with glucose in 
muscle cells to produce energy”. Strangely, 
platelets are omitted from a description of the 
blood. The use of X-rays is, confined apparent- 
ly, to the diagnosis of broken bones, and the 
dangers of obesity are limited to fat coating of 
arteries. The use of named individuals to illus- 
trate certain points is a little bizarre: Lord 
Byron as a great intellect, and David Steele in 
the description of aging. The Index is incom- 
plete in tliis book also. Despite these short- 
comings, however, topics are on the whole 
handled thoughtfully; detailed information is 
presented comprehensibly and pleasantly. 
Tliis book should appeal to a wide range of 
junior body machine-owners and their parents. 


elephants, argumentative bogies and magic 
turnip-stealing children. . 

With Fairy Tales from France , we are back in , 
a more familiar world. Kings and theirl^aqtK ; 

fill daughtore, magic knivcs and napjclns apd > 
snuff-boxes ogres and sea-Morgans and thor- 
oughly satisfying (because tradition-hallowed) 
happy endings. The* stories come from the r . 
French Provinces - Brittany; Auvergne, the 
Landes - and illustrate the sort of -material 
Charles Perrault worked dp in.the seventeenth 
century to give us our classic ginderellas^ :. 
Sleeping Qeauties; there is even a dellgh^il 
encounter with Good Kto Henn IV T 
riant strona as an ox, 1 and besides that ... a . 

good’ king"? and his true friend Roquriaure. . 
But thClr presence, reassuringly solid though it 

is in no way, disturbs the fsio^tak • 

: phere, which is enhanced by Cara liickhart- 
Smith’s delicately beautiful illu^atkm 
■ Carol barker’s pictures m A ToucfctftyM, 
are. In their t,uite 

Uve They frame four briefly-toiAitoi^s f(°m 

Pandora's Box and ThesKisY fi^WhJhe r 
Minotaur. Greek tnytbs 4 
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MARTIN WINDROW and RICHARD HOOK 
The Footsolider 

Oxford University Press. £4.95. 

0192731475 

War is always a difficult subject to write about 
successfully. It is difficult to strike the delicate 
balance between heroism and horror, and writ- 
ers for children usually opt for the former at the 
expense of the latter. The Fooisoldier can be 
welcomed warmly, however, for it is informa- 
tive, exciting, accurate and realistic. It does not 
provide a romantic vision of war, but is tough 
and matter-of-fact, as befits the story of ordin- 
ary soldiers. There is little to suggest that the 
individuals concerned might be carrying a field 
marshal’s baton in their knapsacks and we are 
left in no doubt that death is more common 
than glory on the battlefield. The text is packed 
with information, making it useful to the O- 
level student, the war-gamer, or the model 
maker. It is in short a good boys' book (an 
unavoidable sexist judgment), aimed At 
twelve-year-olds. 

The book tells the story of the unknown 
soldier, since for the most part we do not even 
know the names of the men who fought and 
died on the battlefield, the authors use fictional 
characters taking part in historical (or in some 
cases historically based) events; from Timo- 
crates of Athens marching to the disastrous 
defeat at Mantinea in 418 bc to Corporal Joe 
Borelli, US 2nd Armoured Division, moving 
into Germany in 1944. Each story manages to 
give the reader an impression of the society 
from which the soldier comes, and explains 

In harmony 

Kicki Moxon Browne 

JANE HART V *, v V';- ‘J.' ;> 

Sing a Song of Sixpence 
The Best Song Book Ever 
Illustrated bv Anita Lobel 
Gollancz. £6.95. 

0575032758 

Sing a Song of Sixpence, ambitiously subtitled. 
“The Best Song Book Ever", is a very hand- 
some book with a generous share of illustra- 
tions. In fact “Best ever" may not be far wide 
off the mark: glossy hardback editions of chil- 
dren's songs with colour Illustrations are com- 
paratively rare. In the last twenty years we 
have only had the William Engvick-Maurice 
Sendak Lullabies and Night Songs (1965) and 
Torn! lingerer’s The Great Song Book (1978), 
and in between the slightly more humble 77ie . 
Baby’s Song Book with pictures by William 
Siobbs (1972). 

.There are 125 songs in Sing a Song of Six- 
pence: most of the nursery “standards", a large 
number of Americnn children’s songs’ (the 
book is American in' origin) and a few songs 
from other countries, all with easy piano 
accompaniments. There are ajso chord symbols 
and a- ^pift for jgMtar- The songs; are- ; 
loosely gfouped tbgeiher. aijpbriflng • to type: 
lullabies, traditional nursery rhymes, rounds, . 
games and finger piqy (with directions) and so . 
ion. Tbefc is an index of titles, aqd a subject • 
Index... 

Anita label’s illustrations treat the songs as 
part of a single, broadly eighteenth-century 
contextual unit. Those with domestic content 
take plat* lit, conventional village settings, and 
the more surrealist .are set' in a small-scale 
theatre; Only the trains and buses of some- of 
the American songs appear anachronistic. This 
cleverly succeeds in uitjting a motley collection 
of curioiis events into an extravaganza of fam- 
ily entertainment, ; with short sketches, im- 
promptu happenings, dances 1 and tableaux. 
Unity is fiirlher emphasized by the reappear- 
ance of some of the characters: the sejiool chil- 
dren In “Mary Had a Little Lamb'-,. complete 
with lamj? and school mistress, next appear on 
the short, waving to the Sailors in ^Merrily We 
■Roll Along",; HoWeyer, this, visual conceit is 
ii^vcr fqfce4i aRt ! some, of the illustrations are 
'fij3*ed /free feign? ‘‘Jingle Beils’* may feature a 
pantomime horse pulling a sleigh on wheels 


how wars were fought at different periods, and 
how developments in weaponry led to develop- 
ments in tactics. The accounts are not soft- 
centred. A good example is the story of Private 
Albert Binns, 1 1th Battalion, The Suffolk Reg- 
iment, who was on the Somme in 1916. When 
we first meet him he is dead: “Albert was al- 
ways lucky, and today his luck held good. With 
three machine-gun bullets in his chest it took 
him only half an hour to die. No stretcher 
bearers could reach the barbed wire where he 
hung only yards from the enemy lines.” Not all 
the soldiers die in battle, however, Private 
Pharoah Kyte survives the battle of Waterloo 
with one leg missing, and is prepared to relate 
his experiences to anyone for the price of a 
drink. Royalist musketeer Davy Hywel sur- 
vives the battle of Naseby, only to die of cold 
and exhaustion when trying to make his way 
home. A few remain unscathed and even im- 
proved, such as Gilderic the Frank, who wins a 
defeated chieftain's sword for his part in a 
minor village massacre in the seventh century. 

These individual episodes are backed up by 
atmospheric but generally accurate illustra- 
tions, which are as informative as the text. 
There are, inevitably, a few oddities. The 
Agincourt veteran Sir Edmund Thorpe carries 
a most curious poleaxe (but at least the caption 
below makes the point that his armour was by 
no means too heavy to wear). The text also has 
occasional lapses, and the purist will regret that 
arrows are consistently fired, not shot. The 
error is surprising, since the book is particular- 
ly good on the introduction of guns. But all in 
all this book provides a lot of solid information 
as well as entertainment; it offers a good basic 
account of the development of warfare, and an 
insight into its prizes and Its costs. 


while a stage hand scatters artificial snow 
flakes out of a sack, but another Christmas 
song .shows, a perfectly realistic horse-and- 
, sleigh; Jr? reaJ ^ndw. - l v ^ i’A. Vri'C 

... . TWIsbngs are: : Imaginatively arranged- for 

- piano by Jane. Hart. Some, like "Lightly Row’'," 
are. plain and simple, others use rich and coni- 

. plex chords.' The most successful arrangements 
are those that remain fairly straightforward. 
Some of (he songs, like in many other easy 
piano arrangements, are weighed, down by 
thick textures and unnecessary details. Thertis 
a tendency to harmonize as many notes of the 
tune as possible, when in fact the same harmo- 
nic effect could be achieved by using far, fewer 
notes. But most of the sqngs sound pleasant, 
particularly if the pianist is confident enough to 
skip some of the superfluous notes. 

Carols For Christmas, compiled and arranged 
by David Willcdcks (96pp . with 63 colour 
plates. Gollancz; £9.95. 0 575 03366 5) Is a 
lavishly produced anthology published in asso- 
ciation with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York.- The book contains the words and 

- music for fifty carols ranging from the original 
fifteenth-century noSt “O Come, O Come, 
Emmanuel" to Cecil Sharp’s arrangement for 
“The Holly and the Ivy". The Illustrations 
depict ' woodcuts, illuminated manuscripts, 
stained glass, tapestries, embroidery, litho- 
graphs, postcards and book illustrations as well . ' 
.as Old Master paintings from the Met. 
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The Year 
Around Us ^ 

by Althea 

A delightful journey 
through a year of 
changes in Nature 
which will captivate 
children of 7 to 11. 

A Christmas gift 
for the whole year. 

£3.95 pb 
£5.95 hb 

Dinosaur Publications 
Over, Cambridge CB4 5NE 
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A nose for success 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 




Allen Kurzweil 

CARLO COLLODI 

Le Avventure df Plnocchio 

Edited by Omella Castellani Pollidori 

282pp. Pescia: Fondazione Nazionale Carlo 

Coliodi. L. 60,000 

Le a wenlure dl Plnocchio 

Edited by Fernando Tempesti. 

254pp. Milan: Amoldo Mondadori. L. 12,000. 

Everyone knows the story of the immaculately 
conceived carpenter’s son, whose wayward 
travels led to betrayal, death and resurrection. 
It has been the subject of countless school 
projects, advertising campaigns, jingles, jokes, 
cartoons. In his birthplace, Florence, this 
pinion-kneed Puppet, named Pinocchio. is wor- 
shipped Irke a relic of the True Cross: how 
fitting that he too should be celebrating a holy 
year. "Pinocchioturns 100", shout the nation's 
newspapers, who have, in fact, been extolling 
the virtues of the century-old (ale for the past 
three years. Now two scholars have joined in 
the chorus. 

The critical editions of Le Avventure di 
Pinocchio by Omella Castellani Pollidori and 
Fernando Tempesti are not to be confused with 
the refurbished reprints, which fill the book- 
shops. Pollidori has produced a lavish 
variorum edition which will appeal to the 
student of nineteenth-century linguistics, while 
the pocket-sized Tempesti edition seems 
directed at everyone else. 

Carlo Coliodi, a Florentine journalist, trans- 
lator and teacher, originally wrote the story of 
Pinocchio for a Rome children's weekly called 
Giornaleperi bambini. On July 7, 1881 , Pinoc- 
chio embarked on a year and a half of serialized 
misadventures that ended after thirty-six epi- 
sodes; on January 25, 1883 the prodigal puppet 
turned into, a good Little ..boy, an obedient 


five versions best captures the writer's inten- 
tions. Her method is essentially diacritical, 
isolating the linguistic mutations of the various 
editions and connecting them to the language 
of the author's native Florence. Her investiga- 
tion begins with a brief but thorough descrip- 
tion of the editorial and financial finagling that 
anticipated the story's publication. The post- 
cards and letters between Coliodi and his 
editors are all good fun, dealing as they do with 
the badgering of a notoriously slothful writer 
by his pressured employers. We learn that the 
Giomnle paid Coliodi at the handsome rate of 
20 centesimi a line, which perhaps explains the 
expansive, garrulous quality of the prose. 
Furthermore, it seems that a need for money 
pushed Coliodi to reanimate the puppet after 
the fifteenth episode though boredom had 
greatly sapped his enthusiasm. Had the tale 
ended prematurely, Pinocchio would huve 
remained n puppet and the famous "growing 
the nose" passage would never have uppeared. 

After giving this background, Pollidori 
moves to some complex analysis of the first five 
editions. With the trained eye of the lexical 
comparatist, she pores over the dictionaries of 
Florentinisnts and the encroaching language of 
a unified Italy. The clash between the regional 
purity of the Tuscan tongue and Italian is mir- 
rored in the hundreds of minor changes that 
appeared in the text. Though the national 
voice won a number of small editorial skir- 
mishes, Pollidori concludes that Pinocchio re- 
mains fundamentally Tuscan. 

Nearly all the corrections Coliodi made are 
minor, but even the simplest typographical 
mistake can prove interesting. Did Coliodi 
subject Pinocchio to a stormy night in winter 
(inverno) or was the night hellish (inferno)! 
After several pages of analysis Pollidori allies 
the text with another Florentine epic and 
chooses inferno. This spelling appears in the 
fifth edition of the tale, and it is this edition that 
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Pinocchio gets Into trouble so that his protec- 
tors - Geppetto, the Talking Cricket, the Fairy 
with the Bide Hair - can rescue him and dis- 
pense one of Collodi’s authorial command- 
ments: Dpn’t steall Work hard! Listen to your 
parentsl or Lying is wrong! Italian children of 
that time, it seems, could overlook the heavy- 
handed nudging and pious exclamations be- 
cause the language of Pinocchio was'.re- 
1 fxeshingly direct and resonant with the ca- 
/ detices of everyday speech. 

Soon after the serial ended, the book was 
published, enriching Coliodi by 500 lire, arid 
arguably adding some wealth to the treasuries 
of Italian. Uterattire. The first edition differed 
ffom the Gtornale version. Words nnd phrases 
were substituted, spelling was corrected, punc- 
tuation adjusted, Then in 1886 the second edi- 
tion came out and it differed from the first. No 
copy of the third can be found. The fourth and 
fifth printings were the last to be issued before 
Coliodi: died in 1890 and both versions bore 
•. emendations. 

The key question .Pollidori raises in- her 
weighty annotation of the. tale is which of the' 
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“Wrongl" exclaims Fernando Tempesti in the 
introduction to “his" annotated tale. Attacking 
Pollidori’s viewpoint, Tempesti argues that 
Coliodi corrected only the first edition. He 
goes even further, The adventures aren’t so 
much a linguistic battlefront as a theatre in 
which Coliodi pieces together- lively dialogue. 
For Tempesti, the importance of the taie rests 
. in the colloquial tone that evokes the rhythms 
of “spoken culture”. This rebuttal touches only 
oqe of the debates in which Tempesti engages. 
And as, the bibliography that follows this re- 
futation makes clear, he had dedicated much of 
his career to the sub-discipline of plhoc- 
chtoana. Filling twenty-five pages, the bib- 
liography shows that Collodi’s output Inalqded 
a booklet on the family porcelain business, and 
a translation ofPerrault’s fairy tales. (Both are 
still in print.) The educational reforms that 
took place in Italy during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century led to an increase in the 
Whole education business and Coliodi re- 
sponded with more than a down textbooks and 
some popular, if somewhat tendentious, "In- 
structional” tales. Most of this output has been 




forgotten. Yet, as the bibliography of books 
about Coliodi makes clear, Pinocchio not only 
survives, but has become a national icon. 

In his scrupulous list of sources, Tempesti 
cites some 600 works on the puppet. We see at 
turns the wise and poetical reading of Giorgio 
Manganelli and the exacting essay of Italo Cal- 
vino. Articles by Paul Hazard, Benedetto 
Croce and Alberto Moravia arc to be found 
among the monographs which link (lie boy- 
puppet to every literary creation from Alice to 
Zarathustra; Pinocchio as Neoplatonic quixo- 
tic Marxist everyman. Gdrard Genoi has 
mapped out the stucturalist topology of (he 
plot; others have explored Pinoechio's import- 
ance in Japan, Germany and the Soviet Union. 
There’s even an essay in English on “ Anglosax- 
on attitudes to Coliodi in the seventies”. 

The bibliomania continues throughout Tem- 
pesti’s annotated rendering of the tale. When 
Pinocchio tries to fry an egg, Tempesti cites the 
various recipes of the cookery writer Artusi, 
Collodi’s contemporary. For each successive 
reference to food, the reader is given a gastro- 
nomic discourse on cauliflower, polenta and 
beans . Through the Talking Cricket Tempesti 
teaches us some insect anatomy. Pinocchio 
uses a coalsack and we are informed that these 
sacks, at least in the nineteenth century, were 
sewn from two pieces of matched cloth measur- 
ing one metre by fifty centimetres. When Col- 
iodi incinerates Pinoechio’s feet in the sixth 
chapter of the book, he uses an incorrect verb. 
Tempesti gleefully explains that ashes could 
not have been produced if the puppet’s legs 
were only “carbonized”. 

This kind of detailed analysis ignores some 
of the major structural flaws in the tale. The 
continuity of the tales is often faulty. Pinocchio 
wears a hat before Geppetto makes him one. 
On his way to school to learn to read, Pinoc- 
chio reads a sign that deters him. Sometimes 
Pinocchio lies and his nose doesn't grow. These 
are not clever ironies, but oversights. Writing 
penny-a-liners meant deadlines, and for Col- 
. iodi deadlines meant fretful last-minute work. 

1 He made-tip the tale as be went along and 
forgot (or chose to forget) a previous episode 
even if it conflicted with the next. 

Perhaps because both have dedicated so 
many years to the study of this children’s story, 
Tempesti and Pollidori do not confront the tcrI 
weaknesses of Pbiocchio. The few criticisms 
are buried under mountains of cross-refer- 
ences and refutations and neither edition nsks 
the question: what is it that makes this puppet 
so popular? The punchy dialogue might ex- 
plain the success of the book in Italy, but doos 
not suggest why modernized adaptations unc- 
tenth the original length sell so well in Holland , 
or why the tale works as a Japanese mask-play. 
The answer obviously rests in the book’s most 
prominent gimmick: the nose. With his tele- 
scoping proboscis, Pinocchio has pushed ahead 
of his cousins in the commedla dell' arte, and 
can now bear the title of the world’s best- 
known puppet. Coliodi created an Image. It is 
the silhouette and not the story that children 
love. The Japanese illustrator might give 
Pinocchio a surprisingly small nose, and the 
German tnight dress him In Lederhosen. No 
matter: Pinocchio is still Pinocchio. 
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Illustrated by Juan Wijngaatd 
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Letter 


Alkcii, Joan Bridle the Wind 1312 1 

Barnard, Christiaan Junior BodyMachi 

1319 Macau* J Harro d' s creditable defence of his 

' If* argument on to minor points of exegesis. 
Berg, Leila Tales for Telling 1319 ! Lwse he cannot answer the case that Sir Roy 

Bugnrd, Larry Bad Apple 1313 j the and 

Brnnflcld, John Thin Ice 1313 3h a make clear that lie was doing so. 

Byurs, Bvlsy The Glory Girl 1318 •j’fSfWSSSf 

Climu, Shirley The Cobweb Christmas UU SersHp of the A P os,les WHS thal his 
_ „ .. ,, , , toflfflinatlon to "desist from prying into the 

Cullodi, Carlo Le Avventure di Pinocchioffl ^of that august body" took “heavy toll of 



Cooper, Susan Seaward 1317 fcwrferstanding of Keynes’s philosophical 

,, . ^ „ (iatlawnenf. I wrote in my introduction: 

Cormier, Robert The Bumblebee Flies ® ao * w ... ... .. . 

Anvw-iv ms Infiiseuly » mid-lwcniics Keynes mid the Society 

Anyway 1318 |“ ( B J w pKpm in whicll hc developed his 

Daly, Niki Leo's Christmas Surprise 1314 position, and which include the earliest 

H ament of his theory or Probability, dating from 

Dimond, Jasper Noah’s Ark 1313 foist undergraduate yenr. Harrod must have seen 

n , dibese papers, yet he refers to none of them, and 

uurnn, Borne The Adventures of Arthurand Mtdiitt the start of Keynes s work on Probability 
Edmund 1314 tjiwyears, thus removing it from the context of his 

.. _ _ tin! concerns. As a result he never puts himscll 

Ende, Michael The Neverendmg Story Ulf ^ position to discuss the links between Keynes’s 

Ford, Marianne Copycats 131! “ h " Prab * l,ili,y " nd his cc '™ mics ' 

_ .. , Sir Roy's biographical "purpose" clearly did 

Finlfter.GermalneTellmeaboutMyBoily ^ Iequ f re him t0 discuss these papers; mine 

1319 id. The fact that the words about not “prying 

Hart, Jane Sing a Song of Sixpence 1319 tolhe affairs of that august body" occurred in 

Hnyashl, Aklko There's a Hippo in My fid *£*!? lha " an ° ,her s,ril(e5 me “ 5 
' ** ‘ imkvant to the argument. 

• ' FOBERTSKIDELSKY. 

Hergd The Blue Lotus, The Makingofiotu) stcdebrooke Row. London Nl. 

J316 

Hinton, Nigel Buddy 1313 

Hodgson, Miriam A Touch of Oold 1319 TidWUlDtOOCl 

Hoy, Linda The Damned 1313 fc.-l much enjoyed W. W. Robson's lucid 

Jackson, Steve The Warlock of firttop ( ^ vembar l 1 - 1 ' 

Mn..n«n n 1111 ™wver, I nussed in it. what I have missed in 

- : ew l < Wngehe I have read on the subject: any 

Jnques, Faltli Little Grey Rabbit'sHouse.Oa Rfaem to Dickens’s plain hint that the novel 
Village Shop 1315 «wiai«anw/ifr murder, which occurred one 

Jana, Rhodrol Delray is H«WJ0 ; ?, rood ' s disappearance. 

• . . nil 12, Durdles recalls it: 

Jones, Terry The Saga of ErikttaVtoa&UM ‘ArtwifliL ... . , 

Ant * wliat woke me? The 

Kemp, Gene No Place Like 1313 & ° nc terrific shriek . which 

L the ghost or the howl of a dog: 

Kerr, Judith Mog In the Dark 13M ^°wl . such ns n doc gives whe n a 

_ , ® lint was my last ChrTstmns Eve." 

Knapp, Chris nnd SpitJaTea-Tiw uw Ttoshri^r, , 

TVifFotesUi r. T kcr ^rely?) is the "fellow-traveller’’ 
Livingstone, Ian City of Thieves, TV »tee death Jasper simultaneously re-enacts 


'Edwin Drood' 

Si. -I much enjoyed W. W. Robson's lucid 
w»y on Edwin Drood (November 11). 
However, I missed in it. what I have missed in 
wtytWngehe I have read on the subject: any 
reference to Dickens’s plain hint that the novel 
wmuiMflwi/irr murder, which occurred one 
.wrto/te day before Drood’s disappearance, 
la Chapter 12, Durdles recalls it: 

And what woke me? The 
° r onc terrific shriek, which 

a thp nh/lcl nf tlui ltr%ml nf n rirlrt’' 


abas aw t & lhe 8 hosl of the howl of a dog: 
oersM ^ owl • suc ^ ns n dog gives whe n a 

f*"WJUc*f. ^>1 was my Inst ChrTstmns Eve." 


renearses In hi^ opium-visions In Chapter 


traordinarily like Jasper: 

He had always loved the Arabian Nights for its 
energy and scope of imagination, and, truly or not, 
regarding hashish, he said that the dreams it 
occasioned almost invariably assumed oriental 
Forms. In his own fantasy, visions of China and 


Doom 1317 

Maync, William The Mouldy 1314 ^ 

Mayo, Margaret Fairy Tales fromFran* UtaS, ,ht be nt baud unless the 

McKinley, Robin Beauty 13W • ; % , The Journey's made. It’s 

Miller, Jonathan and David Pdh>® 1 : Mnean Puffer,] 

Human Bodv 1319 ; ; vffi 1 S },° T 00 - So soon. Wait 0 little. 

Human uoay wi lmqtPr eseai s ' ce P II ° rr - It hus boon too 

Morgenson, Jan Mary sChrtslmasn®" ^ h dS 1 n D T e 0 bolter vision than this; 

1314 ««ofpeSu!*l® fa I 1, No struggle, no conscious- 

Murphy , Shirley Rousseau Tattle's R' vtT ’’ -«ndy« I ncv»r 

Journey 1314 k 1 *" 1, denr y7”‘ 

Pearson, TYnccy Campbell We H 

Merry Christmas 1314 ttdserable thing which must 

Prater, John The Party 1314 ^per’iniJT^ ^ e - 'rictitn's howling dog. 

Princo, Alison Goodbye SomeierlJH , 

. 1 / ..-nwnPop'W o r one ? u PPQ8es that, on the 

. Roffoy, Maureen Make-Yo u^j- J*. before the novel opens, he 

Circus Book 1315 ^ ^lxxl V i„ , k ^ Un ^ n 9.wn toils, hnd cohcealed 

sr-r 

Thomas, Frances Dear Comred* ® 

Trlmby,IUIeaTheChr|.lm».SI?'y; -1 rtpuld plebe even 

Vcvers,Gwynne Your Body 1 . Jasper’s 

rll i v a r«n A Parcel of Robson ahd Angus 

Waleh, JUlPalod APared* JW .tfat by; Chapter ; 23 .(he 

Weiss, Nlckl Chuckle 1314 : : : ^ !;■ f ^You’ve 

Wfison, Jacqueline Wairiog . great potency to 


power of a giant or a god, infinities of spnee and time, 
unutterable calm. 

And who was Jasper’s “fellow-traveller”? 
Well, his past and his name 1 cannot guess at, 
but I can guess at his career from acertaindate. 
One Christmas Eve, with his dog as a witness, 
he was murderously attacked by John Jasper. 
His apparently dead, but probably merely 
“garotted" body was concealed in a tomb in the 
crypt. And front there he escaped, in the 
manner of Belzoni, the explorer of the Pyra- 
mids, who is more than once mentioned in the 
novel, with such apparent irrelevance. 

And one day he reappeared in Cloisterham, 
wearing a white wig, and calling himself Dick 
Datchery. 

RANDOLPH STOW. 

28 King’s Head Street, Harwich, Essex. 


E. M. Forster 

Sir, - Alan Hollinghurst’s review of Volume 1 
of the Selected Letters of E. M. Forster (Novem- 
ber 1 8) was most intelligent and suggestive, so I 
hope you will not think it ungrateful if I say that 
one remark in it puzzles me considerably. He 
writes that "Contrary to the editors’ claim, the 
Letters are as frustratingly uninformative ab- 
out his [Forster’s] process of writing as is the 
Life . " Now, actually, I rather go out out of my 
way in the opening paragraphs of my introduc- 
tion to disclaim that the Letters tell you secrets 
about Forster's creative processes. I write: 
“We must not expect, then, when reading 
Forster’s letters, any more than from rending 
his biography, to trace the creator to his lair, or 
to find ‘explanations’ of his novels." 

P. N. FIJRBANK. 

Flat I. 15 St Augustine’s R.oad, London NWJ. .• 

• •• . • ‘i : ’ ' 

'Sohar' 

Sir, - It would of course have been unrealistic 
to expect a sympathetic review of my Sohar: 
Culture and Society in an Omani Town 
(September 23) from Dole Eickeiman , who has 
adopted the role of spokesman for a theoretical 
position very different from the one I have long 
tried to develop. But I am distressed by the 
misapprehensions which his review must foster 
of both the substance and analysis contained lh 
my book, 

Your readers nre told that “Barth’s Sultans 
nrc •fundamentally unsympathetic to each 
other’s vnlues and In part ignorant of them’ 

The quoted phrase appears; preceded by the 
words "in part”, on page 8 of my book in a 
methodological discussion where I warn of the 
pitfalls of using only few informants as guides 
to the diversity found in culturally plural 
societies. My point, concretely, is that the 
members of one religious cqmmunlty, for 
example, may be in part both Ignorant and 
unsympathetic to the theological dogmas of 
another religions group fourjd in their town, as ; 
may mbmbers of one ethnic group be to- the 
customs of another. But the persistent thrust pi 
the whole study, introduced before page 8 and 
elaborated throughout the text until its con- 
cluding paragraph on page 254, concerns the 
remarkable tolerance which petvades both trie 


the market-place and the ground rules of 
interaction elsewhere. 

But Eickeiman has not been an observant 
reader, and so he misses such major points, 
and also misleads his readers with the infelici- 
ties he ascribes to me. He advises me to ask 
“how Soharis see and experience their own 
society" while questioning the adequacy of an 
image of protective walls and private gardens - 
identified as precisely the key metaphor used 
by Sohari townsmen for their society. There- 
upon he adds a rider which the reader must 
understand as his corrective supplement to my 
statement, although it merely reiterates what 
my text stales in the very next sentence (page 
31). He rightly characterizes as “extraordin- 
ary" the assumption that Arabic-speaking 
peoples largely did not rule themselves till well 
into the 1950s - but indeed I say that these 
conditions obtained before 1914 (page 203). I 
could go through his critical remarks and asides 
one by one and show similar discrepancies 
between the statements attributed to me, and 
what my text says. 

Even more difficult to arrest, Eickeiman 
cultivates a style of expression which must 
create completely erroneous impressions in his 
reader even when he avoids giving direct 
misinformation. Observe his concluding sen- 
tence: “Barth, like Carleton Coon, whose 
now-discarded ‘mosaic’ image of the Middle 
East he characterizes as ’brilliant’, has none 
the less succeeded in presenting at least some 
elements of identity and social style in a 
complex and fascinating community.” Now 
Coon published his impressive Caravan: The 
Story of the Middle East thirty-three years ago, 
and it has been deservedly influential. As I 
show specifically with reference to Clifford 
Geertz, Hildred Geertz, and Lawrence 
Rosen's recent analysis of Moroccan society. | 
Coon’s concept of “mosaic" organization con- 
tinues to structure anthropological concep- 
tions of complex society in the Middle East. 
But a major purpose of my description nnd 
analysis of Sohar is precisely to break out of 
this conceptual mould; and pages 244-9 in the 
concluding chapter pre deyoted to d5 jnplishing 
Coon's “mosaic" image < and replacing if vvirh a 
fundamentally different model. I must suppose 
thal the readers of Eickeiman'* review will 
come away with the opposite impression. 

FREDR1K BARTH. 

Ethnographic Museum. University bf Oslo. 
Frederiks gate 2. Oslo I. Norway. 

The York Plays 

Sir, - Readers of Paula Neuss’s review of my 
edition of the York Plays (November 1 1) niny 
be Interested to learn that the plea she makes 
near the end Is already in process of being 
answered: Oxford University Press proposes 
to publish during 1984 a selection from the 
cycle, containing twenty-two df the forty-seven 
extant plays, Including most of the York 
Realist’s Wdrk. The selection will be based on 
the critical text, and will be accompanied by 
notes on the literary and dramatic qualities of 
the plays. 

RICHARD BEADLE. . 

Si John’s College, Cambridge. 

'Brave NeW World' 

Sir, - Roland Littlewqod, in his revieiv of C. R. 
Badcock’s Madness and Modernity (November 
18), describes Aldous Huxley "mischievously" 

. suggesting In Brav* New World thnt historical 


ideology and praxis of Sohari society. This doling could only start from Freud “as the first 
maidrthdrae receives no mention In EickeL , , ma „ who ever emancipated himself from the 
SSj. historical cycle". It was pf course Ford (of the 


AVlfcanan, ^ ^ ' 


;,Thd winner of the jj 

for! an illustrated. dtf*en 8 ^ 


t ps " -- nave Known a 

bbdk.'S 3^ ; Wj e ^|,^ri^n;ntzhu^ Ludlbw, 


wit*-.?. vULl : 


-“eat" Ud repeatedly, your readers are told' Model T) not Freud. Is this a Freudian sli 

of the “ruthless competition" I report 10 reign DC ) RE en' PRESTON. : ! . 

between the' Soharis, 1 (tonnot locate iuen e , 0 B inswobd Avenue,. Uaniloston Spa, Vomit*-, 

phrase anywhere; but it is lntethat I charac- ■ , Wr ,.. . 

‘ We regret that,; In, Anthony StorrV review or 
Elsewhere in the test, E. ; M. . Thornton's 'freud mi Comme 
SevOr SSBosivelyon theesoalsire ^NOvemto^the itpoie “ Bre utf was 
polheneM 'which Soharis cultivate in all th*,. miSpnnteO as, “Brewer, 

of ' Iii Diiys Ppweirs articlef November, 1 8)-, Philip 
fbeauufttli -ajloh of Cli apter 14 , GueOaila : was referred to as hiring -been 
& Wl.Uw V U^ritfah .Cotmcii-i thls^shotsid 


Books from Oxford 


Philosophy 

Goods and Virtues 

Michael Slote 

Professor Slots argues that some personal 
goods and virtues are less absolute than Is 
recognised: either being relative to times of 
life or possible worlds, or dependent lor 
their value on other goods and virtues. He 
also criticizes certain familiar restrictions on 
what counts as a good or virtue, and 
defends the Ideaol contra-moral virtues 
and of goods which do not yield reasons for 
actions. £12.50 

Sense and Content 

Experience, Thought, and Their 
Relations 

Christopher Peacocke 

The author argues that the propositional 
content of mental states can only be 
understood in relation to perceptual 
experience. He further shows that not all 
experience is representational. The 
apparatus which emerges is applied in 
discuBsionof the distinction between 
stimulus-response and content-based 
psychologies; constraints on the ascription 
of content; observational concepts; 
demonstrative and indexlcal content; and 
the icjea of a ‘language of thought' . 

£16 paperback £6.95 

Abortion and 
Infanticide 
Michael Tooley 

This book Is concerned , first, with Isolating 
the philosophical Issues underlying the 
^quesifonp/themorajftyofflbprtlon, and 
*ecoricfty. vtftri proposing defensible' . 
solutions to them. £20 . . { 

The Expanding Circle 

Ethics and Sociobiology 

Peter Singer 

The ’expanding circle’ of Peter Singer's title 
Is the gradual (and sllll continuing) 
development of moral concern from its 
primitive beginnings within the family to the 
point where jt embraces (he whole of 
humanity, arid is even felt In the dealings of 
man with the animal world. ’Unwaveringly 
clear, rigorously accessible. 1 Sunday Timas 
Paperback £3.95 

Aristotle’s Man 

Speculations upon Aristotelian 
Anthropology 

Stephen R.L. Clark 

'The Value.of Aristotle's Man lies In its 
unconventional fly, its bold rejection of 7 
many contemporary views of man and of . 
most Aristotelian exegesis, and In the many 
Insights It contains. It will, without a doubt, 
stimulate further reflection and reappraisal 
of Aristotle.' James Longrlgg, Classical 
Review Paperback £6.50 

Aristotle’s Physics 

•'Book£land[l ■ 

W.Charltoh 

■ This is a reissue. In paper covers on ly. of 
the edition which was f I rat published In'.' 

1 970 andhas been out pf print since 1 979. 
The volume Is intended to provide a close - 
literal translation, which can be used by 
serious students without Greek. Paperback 
. £6.25 (Also available, Books 111 and IV. 
£13.50 paperback £6.95) Clarendon 
Aristotle Series 


Oxford 

University Press 
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COMMENTARY 

How to survive. 




OMMENTARY 


Peter Kemp 

Good Behaviour 
BBC2 

Our Man In Havana 
Radio 4 

Molly Keane’s Good Behaviour, looking at a 
world of perfect breeding and disreputable 
coupling, is not merely a comedy of manners 
but a comedy about manners. Sardonically, it 
surveys a hunting and riding set where public 
good form co-exists with a great deal of pri- 
w vately unbridled activity. Discrepancy gives 
the book its edge. Everywhere, there are splits 
between genteel outward appearance and 
racket)' reality. Not for nothing is Temple 
Alice, the central characters’ Georgian home, 
riddled with dilapidation behind its graceful 
facade. And there is one fissure crucial to the 
novel's structure - the gap between what the 
narrator, Aroon, says is happening and what 
her account unknowingly reveals is hap- 
pening. 

It might have been thought that this tech- 
nique - of 8 character incidentally exposing 
things whose significance she’s blind to- would 
make the book tricky to dramatize. But Hugh 
Leonard's three-part television version, 
helped by very fine-tuned casting, met the 
challenge triumphantly. The praps department 
was leaned on rather too heavily when it came 
to furnishing the period interiors, with the re- 
sult that Temple Alice looked over-affluently 
spick and span. But, apart from this, the horsy, 
haughty Anglo-Irish life of the St Charles fami- 
ly - an existence apparently revolving round 
•meets and tlie proprieties - was re-created with 
splendid assurance^ Daniel Massey invested 
• ' fit© Major with the right flushed fleshiness and 

^caught ^ 

cast teemed with memorable vignettes. And as 
the daughter, Aroon, Joanna McCallum. was 
outstanding - literally so, in fact, since, as the 
, story ..requires,, she towered heftily above the 
other characters. 

• “Large; and vulnerable, looking robust and 
performing delicately, she brought out both the. 

• farce.aml thefearsotnenessof ■ Aroon'spredica- 
mentis : ablund«?r{ ugly gawky girl. surrounded 


ness, she even contrived to lumber affectingly. 
It was her performance too - projecting 
Aroon's romantic myopia through looks of 
ecstatic misunderstanding trained on dubious 
scenes - that ensured the story's two levels 
were sustained. And, convincingly, she en- 
compassed Aroon’s gradual hardening, her 
learning to survive and thrive in a society 
where, as Molly Keane has said, “emotions 
were awfully bad style", by clamping a cara- 
pace of etiquette around her demanding im- 
pulses. 

On Radio 4, over the same three weeks, 
another novel where laughter can snag on 
something more lacerating - Graham Greene's 
Our Man in Havana - was also being skilfully 
serialized. Since Greene initially envisaged this 
particular story as a film-script, it's perhaps 
unsurprising (hat it could be dramatized with 
virtually no structural alteration. There arc, 
however, other awkwardnesses with the work. 
As Greene hns recognized, it can seem too 
cheery for its background: the last days of 
Batista’s Cuba. Aiming to proffer a cynical, 
fantastic satire on the British Secret Service, he 
first set this in Estonia, then shifted it to Hava- 
na as more likely to afford a suitably amoral 
atmosphere. Unfortunately, even in the novel, 
the amorality refuses to stay confined to car- 
nival carnality and roguish opportunism. Char- 
acters die messily, so that reality leaks discon- 
certingly into the farce. A creepy police-chief 
becomes too heavily menacing for the novel's 
light story-line. 

Faithfully, the radio version by Gregory 
Evans picked up the book's discordancies as 
well as its satiric smoothness. While the main 
performances were suavely comic ones, the 
pain and panic that break out in some parts of 
the narrative were also scrupulously reg- 
istered. Inevitably, some of Greene’s most 
idiosyncratic effects had to be sacrificed in a 



tube made a slight movement and a pink ton- 
gue came out like tooth-paste and lay on the 
kitchen floor" - or his glancingly cutting imag- 
ery-such as that applied to a party of Germans 
who "carried the superiority of the deutsch- 
mark on thole features like duelling scars”. 
B.ut ( though such visual strengths were lost, 
with richly subtle voices like those of Eleanor 
Bron and Edward de Souza In the cast, there 


..Jjfr- V* r ' • lT -Tj,; gin.BWTOunoea uron ana toward de Souza In the 

‘ J. i^i^qcsability. With skilled gauche-. . were considerable compensations. 


Frpm a Stalagion a lorry that transports dirty 
linen. He faints With, disgust: he was being 
forced to : approach men as he approached 
women.-. through their underwear. 

Mostly the narrative progresses chronologi- 
cally. He proceeds from buying extravagant 
underwear to picking pockets: "The prey must 
still be warm, I was hunting warm wallets.” He 
graduates to stealing a bra and eventually to 
terrorizing a woman into surrendering hoc sus- 
pender-belt in a Mdtrd station, . 

Toumier's witty, resourceful, eccentric 
script deserves a better production and a more 
experienced, more expert actor than Christ- 


Ptv: 


MICHEL TOURNJEft 
The Fetishist 

TheFalcon, Royal College Street, London • 

; NW1 

Alone on his warm island, Robinson Crusoe 
doesn’t need to wear clothes. But the habit, as 
Michel Tournier makes him realize in Friday, 
or . The Other Island, has a certain value. His 
tattered garments serve as reminders of 
hiimanity and civilization; when he is naked, 


Old men forget 


Harold Hobson m ww" 

Roger into ne 

RHYS ADRIAN ward gan rem{ 

PassingTime j s ngnin a fei 

Radio 3 though they 

From the first moment that Roger (Raymond arc 

Huntley) opens his mouth in Rhys Adrian's The first ch 
radio play. Passing Time, one has an irresisti- when they rin 
■ble conviction that the action is taking place in other membe 
the Garrick Club, that celebrated haunt in the waiter, trying 
West End where actors, writers, lawyers and possible, “he’ 
publishers are wont to meet. Not only in the know, but we 
Garrick in general, but in one particular place realize that e> 
in it: the unpretentious little room, with leather we have some 
armchairs and a fireplace, that confronts the warc * comes in 
visitor as soon ns he enters the club. If he is has been “coll 
■early, and a regular visitor, he will find the room ment, muses I 
empty, except for a solitary but eminent actor t bered that tin 
sitting by the fireplace. That actor is Mr Hunt- during the Fii 
ley, who has occupied the same seat in the Edward had 
same room at the same time for many, many young girl", i 
years. fighting brave 

That is the seat occupied in the play by Rog- her a medal, 
er, who, however, is much older than Huntley, , f he back - v 
having attained the age of ninety-one: and in incident in a f 
Passing Time he has a companion on the other Paradise, whs 
side of the fireplace, Edward (John Gielgud), thing for a cc 
■Gielgud begins on the top note, in an enor- Passing Til 
mous tirade against the news; the news in hopeful play, 
newspapers; the news given him by his friends, age, and turn 
the news with which he is bombarded by televi- accept the me 
sion and radio. Edward is even older than Rog- the feelings d 

er, and with tremendous power excoriates the diminish, but 
overwhelming boredom (the word explodes blasphemy thi 
like a cannon shot) with which old age is affection co< 
afflicted. Roger joins in with an equal thunder beautifully pi 
against the unendurable emptiness of the lives voices of Gie 
of the old. Nothing to do now except squabble being bored t 
and complain, or ring the bell for the waiter In not being 
(John Rye); nothing to look forward to, except they show an 
perhaps to find out who was the young soldier interest in nol 

in the First World War who had died shot in the longer, the c 

back. Edward cannot remember; indeed he hausted and ; 

Winds from sternward 

Robert Vas Dias - ZSC, 


can hardly remember that there h«n». 

First World War. And hi, fa JlSS 

Roger tmo new paroxysms of rage, 
ward can remember: but old mmlmuZ 
is again a fecund source of fnutrefaT 
though they forget, they cannot fora, tS 
they arc forgetting. 

The first chill falls on this passionate bdw 
when they ring the bell, and ask why ac Z 
other member Isn’t in today. “Oh", sanfe 
waiter, trying to make his voice as instnij 
possible, “he’s been collected." Theydou 
know, but we know, what that means; uri* 
realize that even if we started in the GankL 
we have somehow already left it. One dayEd 
ward comes in , and there is no Roger. 
has been “collected”. A most unfortunates 
ment, muses Edward, for he had just 
( bered that the young man shot forccw& 
during the First World War was named M 
Edward had sought out his wife, “a ptgj 
young girl”, and told her that Billy had dri 
Fighting bravely. He had even contrived toW 
her a medal, with “For Valour" inscribed a 
the back - very reminiscent of a a nmq 
incident in a film of fifty years ago, A Ukfk 
Paradise, when Ronald Colman did the sag 
thing for a colleague who had run away. 

Passing Time is a witty, exhilarating ad ! 
hopeful play. It takes the old clkhds aboutold 
age, and turns them inside out. It appears to 
accept the melancholy verdict that in old qt 
the feelings dim, and the powers of response 
diminish, but shows that this is a lie, like fit 
blasphemy that after half a century of marri^ 
affection cools. Under John Tydeom’i 
beautifully paced direction, the magnifies 
voices of Gielgud and Huntley reveal limit 
being bored there is a passionate exriteaw* 
In not being able to have afiy emotion ai d 
they show an ungovernable buy: an absorixq 
interest in not being interested in anything uj 
longer, the overwhelming vifaKty of fa ex- 
hausted and moribund. , 


Formality and abandon 


EzraPoundlnllaly 
Istitu to Vene to .Venice 

The one thing which is uncontroversial about 
Pound is that Venice was important to him and 
played a sustaining role in his poetry, particu- 
larly the Cantos. Venice was one stop on the 


every symptom of Usura, That ^ 
this quest was only too sadly a PP a l w 1 1 ’ 
said, in a referenco to his tridlandwffl^* 
St Elizabeth’s. Walter de RachewKtzM# 
examination of the Cantos on llKRwJ*" 
the wind as n kind of life force or 
runs through the work, from the fl 
“winds from sternward" bdljrffl^ 
sails, to the “blown husk that is fim* 3 i 
last Cantos. The wind nlso ‘ j 


— -v mu uuo &iu|j uij me last cantos, inc wiiw 1 *7, f ,uaf (de*. 

Grand Tour he made in the company of an aunt chnnge, conveying Pound’s belief ■ 

in 1898, when he was thirteen, He arrived for like wind and currency, are mMn ‘ l0C ^£ : 

the first of many stays in 1908 and published his in print as well as over the aiiW* j 

first book, A Lume Spento, in Venice in the gathers. , . ,fe]|U 

same year. There he also published the last Both Miss Rudge and her daughter 
book of the Canfos, Drafts and Fragments. Pound should have been tried ° n JLj 

• There, he lived with his companion Olga treason, but only, Miss Rudg^ foY 1 ^ 
Rudge, and there he died and is buried, period of recuperation in, of all pl®^. ^ 

. It was enterprising of the University of abeth’s; there he could recover b» ^ ^ 
Maryland’s European Division, in their Dis- ' " 



. • u was enterprising ol the University of abeth’s; there he could ^ ^ 

Maryland’s European Division, in their Dis- brief himself on the comple?H‘« . ^ 
Anguished Visiting Lecturers series, to offer 'a fence. "Instead”, Miss RU’dgc^saiq 
Pound seminar pin by three generations pf his vehemence, “they broke hiiti Y 
“other” family: Olga Rudge, now eighty-eight, and mentally before they put 
their daughter Mary de Rachewiltz, who is zabeth’s.” With much of the ^ 

curator of her father’s naDers at Ynlp and* the seminar tP l 


■ HSE vMaty: ^.r'Rachevriltz, .ahd her 'son talked 
' uSiaf 1104 . mainly about the Cbn(dx from tfie point of view 

e3l40e -- | o MlH'RacIfla’iUiis-' 

- seenv as normal as pojdbfe, Mr Craig imposes; trated her, taUf oii Pound's last years vrith col- • 


Jo hn Hope Mason 

MARIVAUX 

yak Admissions and Successful Strategies 
LyricStudio, Hammersmith 

[he many good playwrights, Marivaux began 
ifccareerbyinsulting his predecessors. He had 
jbw opinion of Moiifere, he wrote parodies of 
die heroic style, and he attacked that epitome 
of neo-classical values - clartd. He saw that 
Iherewere thoughts and feelings which were 
too fleeting or imprecise to be clearly express- 
aL What we say may not be what we feel , and 
ifct we feel may not be what we think we feel. 
What is said and felt and thought to be felt 
(and/or felt to be thought) is a much more ■ 
wiDptex matter than merely "Ic coeur a ses 
nijorc, que la raison ne connait point". Pas- 
cal's dictum implies that knowledge is possible 
pd definable. For Marivaux, however, every- 
thing, including language itself, may be uncer- 
tain Experience can only be caught on the 
viog. And this, of course, the theatre is 
enrineatiy suited to do. 

It was not something, however, which the 
Cbmddlc-Franqaise was suited for when Mari- 
wn was writing his first plays. At this time, 
twenty or so years after the death of Racine, 

Ik rhetorical and declamatory style of acting 
dominated the French theatre. Although Mari- 
nu did write for the Comddie-Frangaise his 
biggest and most lasting successes were for the 
hdian theatre in Paris. Their tradition of com- 
K&adelt'arfe might seem even more remote 
fom his highly cultivated and artificial world, 
ht the playwright and the Italian actors shared 
cettiin predilections: they were less interested 
facharacter than in behaviour, whether comic 
knockabout or psychological intricacy; they 
itaeboth opposed to heroic pretensions; and 
teywrebolh fascinated by disguise. Furth- 
ttwre. the Italian actors had the flexibility 
ingenuity which was needed in Marivaux’s 
drama.' 1 

characters remained, • 
Arieccfiino. Marivaux’s first success 
J® frtfcd, significantly, Arlequin poli par 
®nour P aadthepartof Arlequln in his master- 
j. bjeu def amour et du hasard , is one of 

i,™“^y roles. In the two plays being 
! ”^ a tHammeremith,L'Heureux Stratagime 
! fl ^ Confidences, Arlequln is on 
! JJf ° u !» talthe; second play; in fact, he 
I ' ^,?* a ^ a PP eara nc^. (This was a matter of 
| ^g^.^' mueb as choice, because the 
t P la ^d .Arlequln had hit the bottle 
^ We.mohj a liability than: a delight.) 

element is still strong. 
J^^ransformiid this element in a 
^^jyway. The obstacles to true love were 
®npr .d^ angry . parent or jealous spouse, 
S ^ ^^hgs, of'ihijovera themselves, 
'.^jd .the playwright, “love is at 
0niy vdth itSeIr, aria ends by being ‘ 
kJhSiS Stratagime 
1 CciSr ■ 1?3 ^W° q1 Of 1 thU theme'.; The • 
a hd is loved by him: 
ipore, some draqiafic; 
SO she flirts with the 

l^llTHriP A T TTtrrvn •* ' 


IIWIU IIIHI * 

anti-Semite were “miscon^ppo® 1 
true". He was a hot-tempere^^,^ 
ted, but “he wasn’t mad, ^ 

felt this' to be somehow .diffPf®®- y 


I * ■ &*** : »ni; Petered = had the eftet of drlto 


ye$rs with col- ■ holding convictions. •• * •> , { J 
Snapshots and If the passionate intensity ^ ^ ^ uhtjns 
S.; Of found, as tfielFamity: at feast was sO rpe™ ^ 

and; pestered, .had the effect of 
iiejdowards the aboutthe seminar’s spbject^ 


AUTHO R : - ^ ^ 

v',. ’'V. /; - 

the sources' ;bf. the 
follow and to send us the 
this qfflee ndt later than.' 
*0^41 £10 Is qfferisdfor tbcfifst 

Jqtbe on thatdate.pUfaiUbg 1 ; 

'fefe, considefa^oo. . 


Chevalier. The latter is captivated and aban- 
dons his former love, the Marquise. Dorante 
feels rejected but at the suggestion of the Mar- 
.quise he pretends to love her (the Marquise). 
The Comtesse is appalled and ends her flirta- 
tion with the Chevalier. Only at the last mo- 
ment does Dorante relent and return to her. 
Whether the Marquise will take back the Che- 
valier is left open. 

This highly artificial plot is, in its essentials, 
common enough in European comedy, but 
rarely has it been put to such revealing use. 
Each shift of the narrative shows a new aspect 
of behaviour. Everyone, while aiming at his or 
her own ends, is the victim of others’ machina- 
tions and his or her illusions. The ambiguities 
are endless; there is a wonderful moment 
where the Chevalier, rejected by the Comtesse 
with the firmest and most direct “No”, can only 
ask: “What does that mean?" The combination 
of formality and abandon, comic device and 
deep feeling, brings to mind - when performed 
as superbly as it is here - that other eighteenth- 
century masterpiece using this plot. Cost fan 
tutte. 

Les Fausses Confidences is equally straight- 
forward but more sombre. Dorante loves Ara- 
minte, a wealthy widow, but his lack of means 
puts him out of the running as a possible suitor. 
His servant, Dubois, contrives ways of making 
Araminte fall in love with him. All the other 
characters, Dorante’s uncle, Araminte’s 
mother, a Count, have their own plans, but 
Dubois outwits them all by an ingenious mix- 
ture of truth, half-truth and deception. In the 
end Araminte defies everyone in order to re- 
turn Dorante's love and Dubois throws up his 
hands in triumph: "I am covered with glory.” 

Like all Marivaux's plays it is set in a world 
that is isolated both temporally and spatially. 
We learn little of what lies outside the room 
where the action takes place, what went be- 
fore, or what might follow: which leaves us, in 
this play, with something of a mystery: why 
does Dubois do all this?. We afe givpn, flp - 
reason. However,- It is hard not tofeelthat.bis 1 
interest is like that of Marivaux himself, Iri his 
desire to put people in love under the closest 
scrutiny,' to try to pin-point the fugitive mo- 
ment and bewildering emotion, where truth 
can be deception and vice versa, and where 
tenderness and cruelty can seem alarmihgly 
close to being partners. 

The Hammersmith productions, by Mike 
Alfreds, for Shared Experience, are achieve- 
ments of a high order: expertly translated by 
Timberlake Wertenbaker. brilliantly designed 
by Paul Dart, and acted with confidence, fluen- 
cy and precision. False Admissions does not 
have quite the assurance of Successful 
Strategies, but then it is a much more deman- 
ding piece. Alfreds handles both plays with an 
unerring sense of pace and just the right atten- 
tion to their formal qualities. All the cast are 
goqd and Philip Voss is outstanding. Up to now 
Marivaux's plays have been, if not a disaster 
area, certainly a dismal zone in the repertoire 
of the English theatre. Wjth these productions; 
they take their rightful placfe as the works Of a , 

' master dramatist.. :-.i •; ■ '.'-V 'I?*.? '^s*? 

.. . “They ' begin, j; believe, : 'by ^ Bnwei* , \ 

\ Vi can hardly imagine. ahyoae Lady. Georgia 
observed, “setting aut deUI»ratdy fpr iprtfSMb^ / 

Competition No 146 ... • *; v -; •: - 
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. i Gertrude’s French was so bad that anyope could 
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Dobson's self-portrait with Sir Charles Coiterelland ?Nicholas Lanier, from the exhibition reviewed here, end 
reproduced in Its catalogue (92pp, with eight colour and seventy-one black-and-white illustrations. £5.95, £3.95 
paperback. 0 90401 752 4). 
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Noble in defeat 

cavaliers were men of style who took their best 

Roger Lockyer clothes to OxfoTd and wore them with a swag- 

ger, along with the red sash that proclaimed 

William Dobson 1611 - 46 : The Royalists at War their loyalty . Montague Bertie, second Earl of 

National Portrait Gallery Lindsey, is typical of them. Standing proudly 

— with one hand on his hip and the other holding 

Earlier this year the National Portrait Gallery the white wand of his office as Lord Great 

mounted a superb exhibition, Van Dyck in Chamberlain, he looks at peace with himself 

England. Now it provides a coda in the shape and the world. But the cuirass glowing in the 

of William Dobson 1611-46. Dobson is often darkness behind him tells another story, as do 
regarded as a pale imitator of Van Dyck, but the troops in the background. This is no fop- 
this welcome and rewardfeg d ispjay.pf ^ fa wgrk . ' ipisbo: ppMriieil . bu| .^ipi^^^! vWn1o r ; M * 

^pws thathe.6W^more to Gwavajffiidftnd;^ : v Bdge&fl?: ; anq .« “slood -t 

the Venetians, and that he was,' in any cash, ■ daiintfidly with his plke in.liis hand" defcndi 
very much his own man. This Is brought home ; his mortally wpupded father. Another zeafe 
by his youthful self-portrait, sober In Its use of royalist was Colonel John Russpil , whose hi, 

colour, somewhat coarse in Its tendering, but neckcjoth; tied with a blue nbl^on gives 'hi 

painted with a directness, almost a; brutality, something of the air iof p Regency biick, b 

that deliberately, eschews the elegflnce:of Van who. displayed superb courage when he ; li 

Dyck. Dobson could, if he wished, paint in the . Rupert’s infantry jn.the assault upon Leiceste 
grand manner, as he shows ip his three-quar- Rupert himself is depicted in a half-leng' 
ter-length of Eridymion Sorter, which was the painted towards the end of Dobson's stay ; 

centrepieceof an exhibition at theTate Gallery Oxford. The portrait is unfinished but this dpi 

in 1970 and is one of the most richly satisfying . . not detract frojn its; power ; oh,the contrary, 
of all early Stufart portraits. Indeed, If. England enhances i t, Rupert disc appears j along wit 
had remained at peace Dobson might well have Colonels Russell and Murray, . iri, a coqvqpy 

become a court painter in the Rubens-Van* ti on piece which is one of the most artestih 

Dyck tradition. As it was, events compelled . pictures. in the exhibition. Russell is seated i 
him into a different path. . the end of a table watching Murray dip th 

The brief facts of Dobson’s life are given in cockade of his hat into a wine £lass whu 
the . invaluable ., catalogue by. . Malcolm Rupert looks on, It is not known what incider 

Reynolds. Bom in; London, he worked as a this picture records, but its lack ,of pose, ii 

print seller and picture deafer and developed deliberate casualness,- make il astonishing 
his artistic talent under the direction of Francis vivid. Only the voices; are missing,: TJere i 

Glevn, a German painter who was resident in another convereptlon piece, from a sltghtlj ^ it 
the city. But Dobson also had access to the fine;. terperiod,;in whichDobsonhas included bin 
colIpctiQns of . old gnd epofempprar y mastery- -Soff. Thls painting Js far mpre cpntriYejj^tha 
!;.SbyMWi#g£ arid ehkilea ■. ‘IKe earli# bn p; rtl^ Of .« JjM 
.1; arid* ’ find pj|^gq?yi but ; \i 4k dow. *1^ j 0 h 

learnt from Jhese Dobson was lucky in this and bravura that suggest how excitingly Dot 
respect, for his emergence as an artist Jook, son .might have developed if only he had nc 

place at a time when Caroline- London was died so young.' , : - ; 

becomihg dneof the foajor centres of .artistic;; ; As it is^wdure left;with an oeuvre that wi 
: appiedatidii in Europe': In 1640,! however, cramrtedinto-Urtlemorethan threeyeare 
came the coliat«e;of Charles’s persorial rule^ ing ^ch time Dobson was often wprkfe 
Kopd two yearn latef the Civil -War broke out. .,, -bhder diffiMfies;. the ghpstliness of his lat< 


datintedly with his pike in His hand" defending 
his mortally wpupded father. Another zeafous 
royalist was Colonel John Russell, whose high ' 
neckcjoth tied with a blue ribbon gives 'him 
something of the air !of p Regency buck, but 
who displayed superb courage when he : led' 
Rupert’s infantry jn.the assault upon Leicester. 

Rupert himself is depicted in a half-length 
painted towards the end of Dobson's stay in 
Oxford. The portrait is unfinished but this does . : 
not detract frojn its:pOWer; oh,the contrary, it 
enhances it, Rupert dlso appears j along with 
Colonels Russell and Murray, iri, a cdqvqrsa* 
tion piece which is one of the most arresting 
pictures in the exhibition. Russell is seated at 
the end of a table watching Murray dip the 
cockade of his hat into a wine glass while 
Rupert looks on. It is not known what incident 
this picture records, but its lack, of pose, its 
deliberate casualness, make it astonishingly 
vivid. Only the voices: are missing. There is 
another conversation piece, from a slightly la-., 
’ter period, in Which Dobson has Included hlnv 
- self. This'pai titing is: for nfore contrived than 
ihe earlier one; rrt&ro of a study iq.syw.bolism 
L ; and dfegqiyi but; it jb dojne With j an assurance 
and bravura that suggest how excitingly Dob- 
son might have developed if only be had not 
died so young. , : 

As it is. Ware left; with an oeuvre that was 
. cramitied into ljttle more than three years, dur- 
> inig wfifeb tinie Dobson was often working 
, ^bnder difficulties I- the ghostiiness :of his; later , 
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The commoners’ quarters 


W. G. Beasley 

EDWARD SEIDENST1CKER 

Low City, High City: Tokyo from Edo to the 
Earthquake 

302pp. Allen Lane. £16.95. 

0713915978 

When Engelbert Kaempfer went to Edo at the 
end of the seventeenth century he saw it from 
the samurai's point of view. Its centrepiece was 
the Shogun's castle, now the imperial palace. 
In the area round it were “many broad ditches 
and canals, with high ramparts raised on both 
sides, at the top whereof were planted rows of 
trees" , together with noble residences “disting- 
uished from other houses by large courtyards 
and stately gates”. The commercial districts - 
busy, crowded, built of such combustible mate- 
rials “that we need not wonder at the grem 
havock fires make in this country" - were 
something Co be noticed, with a certain aloof 
interest, from the vantage of a feudal retinue 
threading its way to the government quarter. 

This view of the city was shared by most 
official foreigners in the period after the open- 
ing of Japanese ports to trade in 1859. Works 
like Rutherford Alcock’s The Capital of the 
Tycoon (1863.) have made it almost conven- 
tional. Yet there was another, derived original- 
ly from Japanese accounts, but remoter, in the 
sense that it did not require a personal know- 
ledge of Edo topography: the artist's and scho- 
lar’s view, not the visitor's. This was Edo as the 
centre of a distinctive urban culture, product of 
the merchant quarters, which was characte- 
rized by geisha and kabuki actors, by colour- 


prints and a vigorous prose literature. The two 
ways of life , that of the samurai and that of the 
townsman, are essential elements in what we 
now take to be Japanese tradition. 

Together they explain Edward Seidenstick- 
er’s choice of title. Low City is, in pre-modern 
terms, the commoner's Edo. High City is the 
feudal lord's. Because the latter is built where a 
ridge lifts above the plain, while the former 
occupies land which was mostly reclaimed 
from the marshes along the bay shore, “high" 
and “low" have a geographical as well as social 
meaning. The way in which these differences 
extend into modern times is one strand in the 
book. Another is how the city that gave its 
name to a phase of Japanese culture has 
changed as culture has changed: in its physical 
appearance, in where people choose to live, in 
how they get from one part of it to another, in 
the jobs they do, in how they spend their lei- 
sure hours, in what (hey think about these 
things. The emphasis is on Tokyo as a place, 
not as Japan's capital. The theme is what hap- 
pened to it in the first phase of Japanese mod- 
ernization, bounded chronologically by the 
downfall of the Tokugawa in 1867 and the de- 
vastating earthquake of 1923, that is, the reigns 
of the Meiji and Taisho emperors. 

Significantly, it was the Low City that suf- 
fered most in 1923, and it is the Low City that is 
the book’s primary focus. This reflects its 
author's predilections, of course. There is little 
doubt that it also identifies what is most likely 
to interest the non-Japanese reader. The gov- 
ernment offices, embassies, commercial head- 
quarters and superior residential districts 
which have replaced the samurai's High City 
do not have universal appeal, despite their his- 
torical and sociological importance. The cul- 


ture of the Low City docs, whatever the 
changes in environment. 

Seidensticker is an admirable guide to all 
this. When he is describing the decline of the 
Shinagawa pleasure quarters, because the new 
railway skirted the area, rather than serving it, 
or the growth of Shinjuku, due to the westward 
movement of population, or the building of 
factories east of the Sumida River, and Mitsu- 
bishi's development of a “meadow” near the 
imperial palace into the Marunouchi office dis- 
trict, he conveys a sense of visual immediacy, 
possible only to a man who really knows his 
town. When he talks about the sideshows of 
Asakusa, or the successive relocations of the 
kabuki theatre, or the first horse-trams, or 
famous crimes, or baseball, or the domestica- 
tion of Western styles of living through the 
influence of department stores and advertis- 
ing, it is as a social historian able to draw upon 
o vast range of Japanese newspapers and litera- 
ture for anecdotes and other illustrative quota- 
tions. The novelists Nagai Kafu and Tanizaki 
Junichiro are particularly well represented. 
One result is a tone of nostalgia about the 
book, echoing that of its sources. Another is 
that the Writing retains a certain Japanese qual- 
ity. To those who know the city well, it is highly 
evocative: an anecdotal and discursive guide- 
book in the historical dimension. 

To say this is to raise a question, however. 
Can one successfully produce a book in this 
vein about Tokyo, as one can about Vienna or 
Paris or London? One certainly cannot rely in 
the same way on the existence of an informed 
public. Few people in the West study Japanese 
history and culture. More, but still not very 
many, visit Tokyo, and those who do so find 
ignorance of the language an obstacle to 
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, The Japanese Social Structure: Its Evolutional 


* 7 ~— — players and employees conducted by Steven similar to those of removing the white regime 
: v . ' himself in the latel970s.Such a y/ell-organized in South Africa”. The "petly bourgeoisie" 

• i ^stpre pL Information concerting social strati- (that -is; employers in Japan's innumerable 
il-j' : « wOjaUS. i ' st^U firms) largely support the "bourgeoisie" 

-Md tfe atfflctdtt&find els^wtiere In English wlthlri Itself; despite a much lower standard of living, 


a single volume. 

Steven’s argument is that social classes are 
clearly distinguishable, and that Japanese soci- 
ety as a whole is both unequal and exploitative. 
Exploitation qccurs in part because of extreme 
concentration of economic power within the 
industrial structure lq. oligopolistic firms that 


4 ■. «• Modem GentUry Exploitation qccurs in part because of extreme 

TYsnslafcd by Ronald P.Dore ■ , concentration of economic power within the 

ii !i i Vnlverrity'ofTokytJ Press.' \ j !•*’/ , industrial structure Iq. oligopolistic firms that 

"-'Sc, ■ ■ „ ’ ,i : tj|stribuied by Global Bqq jc Resources. £10, ; arfinithleas w|th smSjer firms to which they 
i •••, ■ >1^86698316 0 : •••' !.?■’ « ; y; v‘ ■ Y'f- . v/subcontTact work, Expidltative Class relations 
.filfil - i- : : V'.- ' ' . are also, facilitated, according to Steven, by a 

of' widely reap works oh Japan in • fundamental division within- society between 
•s'MiiSi; '■ J y e ® ra ,, ave .conditioned us to believe what he calls the “labour aristocracy” of work- 

5^5 ■? - V.that^rtdn ^allegedpeculianties of Japanese • ers on long-term contract with the larger firms, 
V ®re.t^Wy to Japan se^noreiqresiH- . the “mass workers" in smaller firms and the 


“reserve .army" of casual workers hired and iean political scientist Robert Scalapino os long 

fired at will. These three 1 typos of worker are ago as 1967 that Japan Is now in essence a 
."lit the same fundamental relationship to the, “post- Marxist society”, that Is,, a society to 
• capitalist; class as. a whole‘s hi- that together" : which Marxist analysis has become irrelevant 
, “they function to prdducp the sodal surplus because of the economic miracle. The con- 


itself, despite a much lower standard of living, 
great insecurity and many relative disadvan- 
tages, and in spite of long-term efforts by the 
Japan Communist party to entice them into a 
united front. Steven also devotes chapters to 
the peasantry and to the educated middle class, 
and the final part of Classes in Contemporary 
Japan is concerned with the role of the state In 
accumulation and social control, and contains 
a particularly interesting section on the role of 
the police in controlling working-class mili- 
tancy, 1 

. Several things can be said about this extra- 
ordinary book. The first is that it tends to dis- 
prove the argument put forward by the Amer- 
ican political scientist Robert Scalapino os long 
ago as 1967 that Japan Is now in essence a 
“post-Marxist society V font Is, > a society to 


European countries, Japan was able to benefit ) 
, from' group loyalty, decision-making by con- 



wtioi are a product of the concentration and Second, although there are very few firrors 
centralization of capital, must be countered by '.in this book which are simply errors of fact— for 
providing a material basis for their loyalty to . example, Steven is mistaken in claiming that 


wandering its streets at will, examine 
restricted central areas. TelevisS^ 
made the city familiar. 

Compounding this difficulty is the f** * 

Tokyo d 0es „o, lend i, Klfto r^ 

guidebook treatment as its European SS? 
lents. Fires, floods, earthquakes Rllfi hfiml 1 


have contributed to its modem uaS? 
don. bn, they have left i, 
ancient monuments. It is not a place for vS 
shrines and temples, like Kyoto. It h TJ 
“okl” quarter. Nor is it outstandingly Jf 
cither in itself or in its surroundings Thei 
from its past are often small things -nrZ 
lacquerware, costume - which are best mi 
museums. Buildings- and few survive froafr 
beginning of the century- are commonly West- 
crn-style and derivative, hence of less initial 
to Western visitors than they are to Japanese 
Accordingly, an author writing abootTob 
hns to try to convey a sense of atmosph® 
without much help from the physical envira* 
ment. The essence of the city's life, Seid» 
sticker argues, is to be found in taste andstyk. 
expressed in performance rather than ohjit 
“Edo culture was better than anything it Mu 
posterity. . . . The best of Edo was infix 
Kabuki theatre and in the pleasure quarters, 
whose elegant evenings also wore a theatrbi 
aspect. ” In describing it, and what has replaced 
it, by means of a book about the city, he hassd 
himself an exceptionally difficult task. And Ik 
has tackled it exceptionally well. Hh boots 
knowledgable (one must blame the printer, 
presumably, for transposing the names of iw 
districts, Akasaka and Asakusa, on the mapd 
Tokyo in 1892); beautifully written; and en- 
gagingly illustrated, mostly by Meiji mi 
Taisho prints. 


contemporary Japan, and the book in jok 
ways transcends the ideological shackles with i 
which it is fettered, There is a crying'need .for j 
critical analyses of the way Japw 
are neither euphoric (“Japan, ** 

One"), nor solipsistic (“We Jzpaawaafi* i 
be understood by you because «e *» 
rent”), nor yet unappreciative of the 
successes and real contributions bfJapan m . . 

contemporary world. : 

Like Steven, Fukutake Tfldashi,'* ^ 
Japanese sociologist who has written . 
sively on rurnl sociology, is critical ol :«» 1 ; 
pornry Japan, but bis book Is nevertheless* 
different kind. It is extremely easy to reao£- 
which thanks must go 1° P Brt 
for his elegant and lucid translation^ 
Fukutake’s criticism springs frap j 

regarded ns a mildly ieft-of-cenW ‘ 

but in general facts are allowed tospe« » 
themselves, rather than being 
rigid framework. It has to be ^ 

■ makes for less exciting waiting b 

but its conclusions are generally .. . -j 

accept. • i! 

Fukutake anglyaa 

taken place in the course of oco ■ 
meiit, and polrits to the “^uL-velodfl 11 * 

} ■ .whan nreaS whK*^^ rv« 


menr, ana poiuus ^ haveWrt.P" 
: ! cbmmuriityin urban 

vestiges of social wUdanty. 

, ■ mildly dikpistdii tM» 

' book . arguing that.thete .^7-- 
liberty in new typesof;"^® 10 ^ 

~ old, pre-war 

’ the goyerhmeinf and 
> ;I ; comment im post-wnr 
: , i foie ■ ^ 

..■Japan , Socialist Party] 

oroimt tbnt .Tanafl Is still a eta* . ■ - . ijaBijil 
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I’ll take the high road 


G alen Strawson 

TIMOTHY LEARY 
flashbacks 

395pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434409758 

Timothy Leary, born an Irish Catholic New 
Englander in 1920, is today a great big bounc- 
ing baby, a self-made neotenic ncuronaut who 
publishes articles on “exo-psychology, neuro- 
logic, sociobiology, neuro-politics, Gaia 
theory, re-juvenilization, neuro-geography, 
oeo-LaMarckianism, personal evolution and 
development, biocomputer theory, ex- 
perimental dying, neuro-ecology, migratory 
demographics, and the liberating advantages 
of word processors and video games”. This 
month he attains his Grand Climacteric. Like 
any other juvenile, he is unutterably fascinated 
and delighted by himself. 

Timmy Leary loves to tumble with the girls. 
They have silky thighs and saucy breasts, and 
they love to tumble with him. Sometimes they 
are wise and beautiful too, like Leary’s present 
wife Barbara. Leary says that he finds this hard 
to describe, but that Barbara is, in his “scien- 
tific estimation ... the sexiest, smartest, fun- 
niest woman" in Hollywood. Sex has been 
pod to Leary, but he’s not as adaptable as 
some, and so when he's in prison (forty jails on 
bur continents), he just lifts off on a “celibacy- 
high”, and writes and writes and writes - in 
between the escape plans, escapes, prison 
politics, handball, Danish pastries, sunbath- 
ing, tennis and yoga. 

Timmy loves to pile his beakers high, fie 
■tows. to list and count and classify, Socrates 
wsa “juvenllization" agent, and so is Leary. 
Sqcnles had his system, Leary has his. Con- 
lidH “The Four Generations Inhabiting 
toMka”, “The Eight Levels of Conscious- 
-The Eight Technologies of God” , "The 
ftwty-Four Stages of Evolution”. Check 

out on Timothy: Leary’s Evolution 

1 


shudder WhiCh “ ° ri *" a,1 > obta ™‘ 1 - 

selfish UtooiaS nnf J ; ul * K chann,n ’ tent,on of stud y in 8 its effects on the web-spin- 
’ ^^er-bumpered nmg of spiders. He had mixed it with sugar, 

eo od "“1!*^ Hlld P owered b Y a flnd “ so the story goes - licked the spoon. He 

good supply of strictly short-range intellectual had lost interest in the spiders. 

nhm.t h ,*? n ®t white-rabbiting on Hollingshead heaped the spoon for Uary, 


1 _ 1 - >UVWmi|K Ull 

about multiple realities, his story is extremely 
readable. 1 

Best of all are the descriptions of his various 
confinements. The first was at West Point in 
1940-1, where he was courtmartialled after a 
drinking incident. Surprisingly, he was acquit- 
ted, but the West Point "Honor Committee”, 
nn “officially sanctioned clique”, had already 
silenced him - no one was to communicate 
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f • 6 V 


p9 : ’]^9\fiQry: 53 homes/50 years <>1.06 
pn'T^Anerioan: 10 homes/40 years =0.25 

• ^ AnniMae; 01 homesfflO years - 0.01 

scoring less than. 0.1 (a home a de- 
2?i lsst ^^88^ down In the protozoicooze 
Even the Average American is 
;p*^ a ‘°plthecus africanus next to Leary the 

• ? Monto- SapletUissinms ; Multiple- 
ftairA^r^’ ^ had blasted beyond the grav- 

: SSS J** f he. past and into a posl- 
“S^ ra^viitlc ilfeslylo”. 

■"iZaty 1 makcs his overarching sys- 
: WMUndasdisposable as paper knickers- "a 
ntTf f * editing my newest complete 
to tS -^hsophy, I was ordered to report 
department" - but certain 
yop’re prepared to listen out 
haven’t kept upM haven’t read 
S^^ a f i<>pe‘Flmd (1973). Nturo- 

; SSifer (1973) ’ TheCurS ‘ °f ,h ‘ 

What Dot, ■ 

• f t'V- Q-)* Communication with 

Exo-Psychology 

h^^& PQt ^ es 0,977 )>. Intelligence ;■ 
of Life (197% or • 
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^ ; B 9 dleian Library has 
a ^ ou 8 h foey do have a 

Personality, .1957, the . . 
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with him in any way. Leary endured this for 
nine months, while the Honor Committee de- 
vised a new plan to get rid of him: “I would be 
demented out." 

At every, formation cadpt.ofljMrt fiwqtmed.areund 
me, examining my groom I ng w (b inl croscopi c ce re ' jf 


and - so the story goes - licked the spoon. He 
had lost interest in the spiders. 

Hollingshead heaped the spoon for Leary, 
and the medicine went down. His acid years 
began. Apsychedelic summer camp in Mexico; 
an “honorable dissociation” from Harvard, 
where pressure was rising; plans to change the 
world; and a new drug research project, IFIF- 
The International Foundation for Internal 
Freedom. In 1963 a large country estate in 
Millbrook, New York, was loaned to Leary, 
Alpert, and Ralph Metzner so that they could 
pursue their researches in comfort. But the 
level of psychedelic gunk was rising fast. The' 
Eight Technologies of God were in the air. The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead was rewritten as The 
Psychedelic Experience. There were famous 
people everywhere. 

In the winter of 1964-5 Leary married a 
model called Nanette and took off to India, a 
country to which he reacted with extreme vul- 
garity. He returned with a broken marriage. 
The beautiful Rosemary moved into Millbrook 
and the research went on, acquiring multico- 
loured inverted commas in the process. Dis- 
appointingly, Flashbacks contains little de- 
scription of the nature of life on LSD, no ser- 
ious attempt to give either a theoretical or a 
phenomenological account of what “multiple 
realities” might be, or might be like. Nor is any 
real sense of foe great beauty of certain 
hallucinatory states conveyed. 

In 1965 Leary was caught with a minute 
quantity of marijuana on the Mexico border. 
Later he was caught again, with two "roaches" 
- cardboard filters from marijuana cigarettes. 
He spent quite a lot of the next ten years 
appealing, on bail, on trial, in prison , or on the 
run. During this time the American legal sys- 
tem, in all its manifestations, apparently 
behaved quite disgracefully. But prison didn't 
begin in earnest until L970, and in between 


he was retried for escaping from prison, sent- 
enced to up to twenty-five years and despatch- 
ed to the deepest, darkest dungeon of the 
meanest, nastiest, ugliest prison of them all - 
4- A in Folsom Prison. Charles Manson was 
down there loo, mainly for his own protection, 
smiling sweetly and reading the Bible in the 
lotus position. But Leary soon rose up again 
from that dark place, and entered mainstream 
“slammer" society on the “main line", where 
he was a great success, and throve mightily. 

He continued to intrigue the FBI, though, 
who then spent two years shunting him round 
the prison system trying to pump him on the 
Weathermen and related issues. By the sum- 
mer of L976 the FBI vveTe friendly enougli witk. 
Leary to let him go, although he claims he told 
them almost nothing. Hie legal status of his 
release is not made clear, but the whole epi- 
sode dearly left Leary feeling quite affection- 
ate and protective towards the police. They 
treated him like he was someone really impor- 
tant. 

Flashbacks ends with an embarrassing epi- 
logue. Leary tells us about his new wife and 
about what all his old friends are doing now. 
The vigour of his accounts of prison life, from 
West Point to the Metropolitan Correction 
Center in San Diego, is suddenly and sadly 
dissipated. He has written six books and over 
fifty articles since he's been out, but somehow, 
it isn't the same. Still, he's researching into Life* 
Extension - “Few subjects are of greater 
personal interest to me at this moment than 
this" - and Space Migration, and he has 
certainly achieved one thing - Rejuveniliza- 
tion. 

And although Timothy Leary isn’t in charge , 
the future is really bright; 

If I were in charge of evolutionary matters on this 
planet, I would, at this precise moment, flood the 
place with advanced humans wired to lake over peace- 
ably and initiate the necessary changes. 

And behold! This is exactly what DN A seems to 
have done. Just when the situation looked hopeless, 
here came 76 million post -War Americans - 40 mil- 
lion more than we expected •? Ercsh,, confident, pro- 
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Entrepreneurial powers 
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I. de Madariaga 


MARC RAEFF 

The Well-Ordered Police State: Social and 
Institutional Change through Law in the 
Germanies and Russia, 1600-1800 
284pp. Yale University Press. £19. 
0300028695 


In these three thought-provoking essays Marc 
Raeff has attempted to interpret the particular 
form of state organization which characterized 
milch of Eastern Europe and Germany in the 
period 1600-1800, and which frequently goes 
by the name of the Polizeistaat. His subject is 
“the rate and thoroughness of a society's suc- 
cess in internalizing the values of the modern , . 
production-oriented dynamic political cul- 
ture", the factor which, he argues, enabled the 
changeover from a traditional type of society to 
a modern one to be made gradually and non- 
violently. 

The three essays are of unequal length and 
substance. In the first and shortest Raeff gives 
a lucid and cogent analysis of the changes 
which rook place in the European mental cli- 
mate and which paved the way for subsequent 
political action. Starting from the assumption 
that it is Europe which has, since the sixteenth - 
century, marked out the path which other peo- 
ples and nations have followed to achieve the 
target of modernization, Raeff argues that 
historians must turn their attention to the mo- 
ment when the take-off for die transition from 
a traditional to a modem society can be pin- 
pointed in the history of a given European 
country. This is the moment when, according 
to him, some of the European political Elites 
inaugurated the process of breaking with tradi- 
... , . tion and applying the entrepreneurial spirit to 
! ifeVi !- vv v . lhe organization of collective life. They suc- 
•‘ : :<'\'.ceeried in persuading the political authorities 
'••• 9 r ^Inuludlpg the, jtCTritofJpt - 8 - 1 — 




counterweight to the Marxist presentation of 
the state as the instrument of the ruling class. 
In the second and longest essay in this volume, 
Raeff traces the development of the idea of the 
Polizeistaat in Germany through the various 
Polizeiordnungen and Landesordnungen 
issued in many of the minor principalities and 
some of the major ones, and in the theoretical 
literature of “cameralism”. 

The function of politics, as reflected in these 
documents, ceased, according to Raeff, to be 
merely negative (the preservation of order and 
the raising of revenue) and was directed to the 
positive shaping of the future society. Using 
Gerschenkron's formula of a "high Lime hori- 
zon”, Raeff argues that eighteenth-century 
German rulers or ruling groups acted quite 
consciously to alter the customs, ideas and be- 
haviour of the common people, by means of a 
“routinization” of activities designed to induce 
them to cooperate in creating this new future. 
It was with this purpose in mind that codes and 
regulations, laying down new and regular pat- 
terns of behaviour from cradle to grave, were 
drafted and imposed. The new administrations 
were “rational, purposeful, voluntaristic”, and 
they possessed an inherent dynamism, never 
more so than when, in the eighteenth century, 
the practices of the Polizeistaat were imbued 
with the belief in perpetual progress and 
couched in the rhetoric of the Enlightenment. 
Herein lay the intrinsic contradiction at the 
heart of the whole system, and the cause of its 
ultimate downfall, when the energies it had 
unleashed broke from the control of the state 
which’ had set them in motion. 

Raeff has examined hundreds of separate 
German ordinances, noting thRt the first re- 
quirement, particularly in Protestant states, 
was the proper ordering of church attendance, 
and the inculcation of habits of steadfastness 
and obedience after the turmoil of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the. disappearance of the old, 


the reader remains in some doubt about the 
process he describes. To what extent were pro- 
ductive forces really mobilized in Germany? 
Were these forces really production-oriented? 
If one examines the ordinances alone, then 
Germany, from say 1661) to 1750, should have 
been a thriving, intellectually stimulating, eco- 
nomically bustling community of stales. In- 
stead it was a congeries of somnolent and 
lethargic principalities, in which the main in- 
terest of the princes was the building of palaces 
mid the maintenance of armed forces, fre- 
quently paid for by foreign subsidies. The 
Polizeistaat was also on the whole a phe- 
nomenon which originated in Protestant Ger- 
many, just as the officials who implemented its 
norms in both Protestant and later in Catholic 
states emerged mainly from the Protestant uni- 
versities of GAttiiigcn and Halle. Raeff in fact 
deals with intentions, rather Ilian results; his is 
a retrospective analysis, ordering policy deci- 
sions into u harmonious and intelligent whole, 
rather than a reflection of the haphazard, 
hand-to-mouth experimenting of which most 
government consists. 

When Raeff does turn to the application in 
practice of the concepts of the Polizeistaat, he 
chooses Russia. The third essay in the volume 
deals with the efforts of Peter I, and later 
Catherine II, to translate cameralist principles 
to the Russian empire. There were, as Raeff 
rightly points out, many obstacles in the way. 
There were no corporate bodies (Stflnde, city 
corporations, guilds, universities) to which 
some of the administrative tasks could be dele- 
gated. There was an almost total absence of 
educated manpower, trained, as in Germany, 
either by the universities or by the church, in 
law and the management skills necessary for 
the implementation of the new legislation. It 
was this lack of support from an efficient 
bureaucracy, and the probability of opposition 
to his policies from ail classes of society, which 

DRVP tft pAfar’e rpfnmiB tkalv foi ..— .I 
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stitutions, to embark on a conscious disciplin- 
ing of society and a remodelling of its social and 
economic institutions. 




. ..• The concept of the Polizeistaat, the Hat bleu 
•pqllci, of the political theorists of the .late 
\ s ?V?bie6hth and - eighteenth centuries; has 

1 ;• : V M ; U renewed interest in recpntjyeare, Its 

; basic tejiets ~ the application ■ by! die , st ate of 
A W-'M v’X fostltods.tp maximize ita wealth and 
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formation, by education, of a new class of offi- 
cials and professional people, imbued with a 
common ethic. All this was worked out against 
a background of regulated economic activity,. 
increasing prosperity In some cases, and im- 
provement in the material conditions of life 
(health, hygierie.flre precautions, lighting and 
: paving of streets, food and Water supply, insur- 
■■ ahee/etej. y ; ; •' " ••• • ■• ' .• 

Cogently as Raeffs aigiynem is expounded, 


gave to Peter’s reforms their feverishness and 
thpir brutality. But there are two,, somewhat 
different aspects of the translation 
Polizefstaat to Russia which Raeff does 
not deal with. The first is the sheer size of 
the country. Whatever the cultural level, the 
regulating process was bound to be far more 
difficult, arid to require far more trained man- 
power in such a huge state, if only to man the 
requisite channels along which orders were 
communicated from the centre to the 
periphery. 


' The second aspect of the Polizeistaat which 
Raeff passes over in silence, holii as regards 
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DAY® PARKER 

The Making of French Absolutism 


issued.: Yet despite their differences, the king 
heeded these, courts to register and therefore 
T ; , 8 lve greater status to royal ordinances as rriuch 
.*•••• as Jbe judges needed their sovereign, on whom 
their QWn judicial powers ultimately, de- 
pended. ■- . 


established privileges. When the crown tried to- 
compel because it cbuld not persuade, the loca- 
lities resisted even more aggressively, although 
Parker also shows how varied were the .prov- 
inces of Franc*-. not- Only in their customs, 
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*ha fruits Of muah detailed research by stale”. 1 Rejecting the old clichds a 8 e . enlisting the help of. powerful governors, 

: his c.Nf . and ^onvihciriK . . about theoippipbtence of Louis XIV, he shows n ,o ble ? bishops, whom he rewarded with 


Germany, and as regards Russia, is 
sign if. on nee (the entry "armed 
figure in the index). Yetsurelvth,.« 
the policies Which placed a 
under the exclusive control of the Sj5 
enabled him to raise the nZ,^! 
independently of the Stfinde, 

far back as the Greftt ElC?^ 
berg.wasnneofthekeyfecto^inthe^ 

twe and adni.mstrative mobilization S 
goes under the name of the Pollzelstm 
certainly 1 he military aspect which aUrS 
Peter 1 s attention in the first place. AadZ 

mshtulinn served to “socialize” or indoctnS 

Russians of nil classes with the “ethos" of & 
regulated state it was the professionalized 
military corps, with its own code, its own 
and its own schools. Peter used his guaidsoffij! 

ers in » manner reminiscent of the Monri 

khuns. cither to fly to the furthermost eoH 
the empire to execute his orders, or toatinfc 
Senate and see to it that the senators did sot 
waste lime brawling or indulging in irrelma 
debate. Not that the armed Forces were nn» 
portant in Germany. On the contrary, adminis- 
trative reform was largely motivated i» in- 
creased military needs. But the aimed («m 
played an essential role in moulding the rare- 
fied Russian society, whereas in Germany Aq 
shared this role with other, civilian group. 

As an exercise in comparative history thish 
a most stimulating book which will provoh 
argument and further research. It is strong 
on theoretical exposition than on the analysis 
of the practical application of the concept of 
the Polizeistaat. Moreover, cameralism in 
means of orienting society towards producta 
seems to have evolved only in certain spec& 
parts of Europe. The mental climate and (k 
practices of the Polizeistaat are weakest pre- 
cisely in those countries which had advanced 
furthest in the internalization of production 
values, namely England, the United Prqrifloes 
and France. And the personalized, autos-, 
omous state is loo intelligent, loo purposeful, 
too omnicompetent in Raeffs iidpiHP > 
altogether convincing, however 1 
may be to restore to it some 
ence which some Marxist theorisftda’l^ 
Seen in a wider and longer persptt^/*^ 
ever, and as an exercise in the history 
Raeff shows a most acute and 
understanding of underlying ,rentls ' 

"the contradiction inherent in ^ e L ew "^. f 
to foster and give full scape to the 
energies of individual members' of 
means of the state’s direction and a®?*' 


sion 



bitterly opposed to the centralizing 
the royal ministers. ■ / ■ • lI* 

Many topics receive illuminating ^ 

in this short book - theories of 
■ of resistance; the practice, a: 

' government and Administration; 
cons of the sale of offices; the chaos ^ 

• finances and the increasingly - a[ Jibe 
flnpnciors; .the statd of the econo y, 
theoretical and practical ftlif 

government interference in : ^^riag 
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BRIAN KELSON 

Sa and the Bourgeoisie: A study of themes 
uxj techniques in ‘Les Rougon-Macquart’ 
230 pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0333319885 

pjUUPPBHAMON 

I# personnel du roman: Le systdme des 
petsonnagesdans ‘Us Rougon-Macquart’ 
Me Zola 

325pp. Geneva: Droz.Swfr40. 


Reading these two books in quick succession, 
ae is tempted to believe that national 
stereotypes really exist: the English book is a 
^-pudding with Jots of good things in it, the 
French one a wondrous product of the sys- 
tematic spirit; the one pragmatic and fairly 
traditional, the other constantly preoccupied 
with theory. 

Brian Nelson’s study is articulated round 
«liai he sees as the salient features of Zola’s 
bourgeois world: waste and parasitism, 
bourgeois sexuality, the problem of leadership 
ind Utopian vision. These themes, together 
whh some analysis of the way Zola’s style 
accommodates or expresses them, are then ex- 
amined in relation to La Curie, Une Page 
£ amour, Pot-BouUle and V Argent, the discus- 
son of these four novels constituting the bulk 
of the volume. 


Because of the dominance of L’Assommoir 
cdGem/Win the Zola canon, the novelist is 
commonly associated with the depiction of the 
working classes and their environment, where- 
a in fact about three-quarters of his series of 
twenty Rougon-Macquart novels is concerned 
with the portrait of the middle classes or else 
Mu-working-class subjects. As Nelson says, 
the Dreyfus affair, L’Assommoir and Cermln - 
d “have tended to promote a simplified view of 
Zola as champion of the oppressed . . . rather 
than aa advocate of responsible bourgeois 
/MderaWp". Nelson demonstrates quite clearly 
In spite of his scathing attacks on the 
shwtt t the viciousness, the greed and ■ 


decadence of the bourgeoisie, nevertheless 
works his way steadily towards a vision of soci- 
ety transformed by enlightened, technocratic, 
bourgeois paternalism. This vision is 
explicit in the last, highly didactic novels 
like Ficonditi, and particularly in Travail, 
where a bourgeois Messiah creates a sen- 
timental Utopia in which all problems have 
been dissolved, and all classes live in harmony 
and gravitate round the patriarch who, out- 
doing Moses, has not only led them to the 
Promised Land but continues to dwell among 
them to enjoy the fruits of his mission. Even in 
the early novels this strand is present, though 
mercifully not dominant. 

' La Curie, the first novel discussed in detail 
by Nelson, while forceful in its condemnation 
of bourgeois corruption, contains within it a 
dream of bourgeois virtue and decency, an 
implicit appeal to the bourgeoisie to return to' 
the true way. This essentially nostalgic vision is 
progressively displaced or covered over by the 
vision of scientific advance ushering in the new 
and happier future for society. For example, in 
La Dibdcle , the penultimate novel in Zola’s 
series, even the Prussian military machine in its 
victory over the French army is portrayed as 
admirable because it is scientific, the agent of 
divine retribution sent to punish French society 
for its excesses and its corruption. 

Nelson's study is particularly commendable 
for its extended essays on his four selected 
novels, in which the remarks on Zola's treat- 
ment of theme and technique often go beyond 
the confines of the particular novel under dis- 
cussion. That said, one comes to the awkward 
question of the relationship between theory 
and practice in criticism. There is a regular 
undertow of remarks in Nelson’s book which 
say or imply that Zola is a poor and crude 
novelist. Themes are said to be treated in a 
“blatantly insistent way”, “stylistic weak- 
nesses" are pointed out, L’ Argent is "artistical- 
ly unremarkable and rather ponderous”. All 
this may be true, but the statements are not 
related to any concept of what might be a 
“proper” way for Zola to deal with themes and 
what might be an artistically acceptable style. 
Instead of relating the Zola text to explicit 


Experiences of defeat 


Michael Tilby 


J®®R!Ckj, HARRIS 
^ an,efl Mth Darknesst French and 
Merman Writers on World Warn 
^PP^ rd University Press. £20. 


Jfkn war broke out in September 1939, 
de Beauvoir began reading Glde's 
for 1914. Recalling this fact, Frederick J. 
in vyhst is essentially a French-orien- 
tMa ^ lrvc ^ kro&rks:’ “Perhaps she expected 
give Mr some bearing.” Perhaps it did. 
jwcjriBlnly felt that 1914 offered “beaucoup 
waloje R vec le moment present”. Gide’s 
"rainiqo) response to the new hostilities' was 


government interference in lI!> 

ious differences and the attemp» 
them ; the anatomy of rebellioDs.esp^^ 0 


them ; the anatomy of rebeHton 5 '^. 0 
■ Wars of Religion' arfd ibe^ < 
strange alliances of groups 
cumstanoes might be.^W } 

growth of the dirty, the rising 
•. ; the consequential expansion of 0 f;jk -: 
find- the .sOcial attitudes and_ : . 

■ various groups in society* ,, £ uttf* 

• Parker thus describes ^ 
nuich remained the ' 

butinwhich there 
. j arid^ import^tahjftt 
’ of "continuity iprid change. 
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criteria or simply treating it as text, it is related 
to implicit, normative notions of artistically 
acceptable practice. 


Similarly, in the space of two pages Nelson 
manages to raise and solve (or dismiss) the 
problem of definition of the terms bourgeois 
.and bourgeoisie with a quick nod in the direc- 
tion of E. J. Hobsbawm and Max Weber. 
Admittedly the problem is a boring one, but it 
does exist. Moreover, when "bourgeois” 
values or “bourgeois” behaviour are found in 
"working-class" characters (for example, the 
study of the unconscious and the oneiric in Une 
Page d‘ amour, classified as “bourgeois” by 
Nelson, can be paralleled by similar studies 
and even similar terminology in Zola's "work- 
ing-class” novels), then the problem becomes 
acute. If bourgeois values are not class-speci- 
fic, then what is the function of the term 
“bourgeois’'? 


Of what he called thfe "obsession 

lh ^ em0r ^ ng l0Qg P assa S es of 


I., i" ---&■» the following summer he 
tit l.!? ( I aVe made h similar attempt to find 
Ottnngg by reading Zola’s novel Of the 
VK, La pmde. Others too 
hm* war Was j familiar experl- 

lWil¥ af $ C6bh lias recently emphasized 
SJ^M^arhrifeut of the Nord, at least, if 


Rented to occupier and occupied 
W h? , u repeating itself in ahum- 
■ ways /And 1 when the novelist' 

u _ I-** Merle A D'fittMUtl' AVP r 


rtu, i. a d^<^bWthb bodlpsstrcwnover 

UHn’f? ^PiifiJarkjJtis&imQSt as if he were 
had left, off solhe 
Yet, ultimately, the- 
P fsvloqs wars was of little help to 


(jjiAj: ■ • faped with the much- more 

Second World War. ; 


t in r3SW^^? nc * pSvioosiy me ant; that, : 

i <K(^^T^^>. 0 r 8 frOized military, conflict; could 
" n ^ w vvfiring: \ 
M amodostintrq-: 
' ^'fwge ottextsln which the. 
writer's pripcipalahd 
Harris-'* U- mqstly content 


tions described by his authors. Many of the 
descriptions recalled are familiar both from the 
literary texts themselves and from the cinema 
and other photographic records: the undigni- 
fied but no less tragic exodc (Sarah and child 
abandoned and cheated by their taxi-driver, in 
Sartre’s La Mort dans I’dme), the Nazi flag 
fiyiog over the Hdtel Crillon, the interzone 
cards, la grande rafle du Vel d'Hiv (Losey's Mr 
Klein), to name but a few. Historians had 
already realized the value not just of the sharp- 
eyed observations contained in Gufihenno’s 
diary but also of Jean Dutourd’s novel Au bon 
beurre and Jean-Louis Curtis’s Las Forets de la 
nuit. 

None the less, -the works chosen present a 
valuable selection of authentic experiences and 
attitudes embodied in characters who are often 
only superficially fictional. As for Harris s 
method, it Works well enough as long ps his 
straightforward descriptions of content require 
little by way. of commentary . Such is thb Case 
with the compositions that seek to chronicle 
aspects of dally life or those which feature be- 
haviour that is self-contained and universally 
comprehensible (for example, the reactions of 
French soldiers to defeat). But when the 
author comes to more complex questions, the 
double weakness of basing the picture almost 
entirely on literary texts and . of allowing these, 
texts essentially to speak for themselves is glar- 
ingly apparent. ■' ' . ■* 

By restricting himself to explicit representa- 
tions of the experience of Occupation, Harris 
fails to engage with many of Us most . vital 
aspects, which by their, very nature rarely be- 
came material for ftoVqls. In the absence of any 
discussion bf this. widening gap between history 
. and literature, bis exercise loses much of its 
point. In order to provide, a more adequate 
picture,, it would have been npcessary to look 
beyond the examples proyidedby U^arychar- 
actera to the lives and opinions of the writers 
themselves, whose direct involvement in tnej 

, • , * .itAa «r. a rvlfttrtlu i 

.warandits:i 


Insufficient theorization is not the problem 
facing the reader of Hamon's study of the func- 
tional and fictional role of character in the 
Rougon-Macquart. The assumptions at each 
stage in the argument are all examined and 
made explicit. Hie French is, alas, extremely 
congested, the'sentences often struggling on 
for half a page or more, in the attempt to. 
convey at one and the same time an argument, 
illustrations of that argument, qualifications 
and illustrations of the qualifications, plus the 
occasional illuminating aside. It is, however, 
worth persevering with, because it is addressing 
a central problem in the study of narrative fic- 
tion, that of the concept of “character” or the 
“character-effect’' in a novel and the extent to 
which it is shaped by external and internal 
formal constraints. As the subtitle Indicates, 
the study adopts a systematic, paradigmatic 
approach and is less concerned with the de- 
velopment of character through an evolving 
plot. On the other hand, Hamon does not 
propose a purely formalist study, seeking in- 
stead to integrate with the "internal" study of 
text certain "extemar conditioning factors 
like the reaiist/naturalist project and Zola’s 
. working method, which organizes material in 
plans; series, groups,' a(( of whfch;Hamonc£Us 


the cahier des charges of Zola’s characters. 

In expounding the “intemar system Hamon 
begins with a study of the associative values of 
proper names. This produces interesting in- 
sights, for example when the commonly pe- 
jorative and popular note in the French suffix 
-ard is shown to provide background con- 
ditioning when we read the name Macquart. 
Often, however, such associations seem arbit- 
rary. The element “MAK” in the name Mac- 
quart is held to refer us to macule , blotch or 
bloodstain, and mdcher, chewing and hence 
appetite, struggle for existence. The name 
Macquart is thus seen as emblematic of the 
destiny of this side of the family in Zola's 
series. One feels like asking why “MAK” 
should not refer ns to macabre , or macadam or ^ 
macaroni ? When such associations are further 
reduced to the level of phonetic actants (A, 
occlusives, and R connoting negativity) we are 
in the area where critical analysis competes 
'with palmistry. 

Much more convincing is the exploration of 
the idea of "territorialization” of characters, 
whereby environment in the broadest sense 
not merely surrounds characters but actually 
constitutes them, and provides a fundamental 
impulse for plot, characters' actions and the 
dominant metaphors of the text. This view 
goes well beyond the traditional one of charac- 
ters in Zola being determined by environment. 

The volume is completed by an excellent use of 
modal analysis (the role of vouloir, pouvoir, * 
savolr ) to demonstrate the functioning of char- 
acter, and showing, in Zola's case, the clear 
predominance of the libido sciendi. 

This book is likely to become a fixed point of 
reference for nairatologists’ discussion of char- 
acter, while Nelson’s is, in the old-fashioned 
sense of the term, a readable one which will 
help the student to take an interest in some less 
commonly read Zola novels. Like Nelson, 
even Hamon lets slip on two occasions that 
Zola's descriptions are over-repetitive or his 
justifications of them a little temr obvious: One 
wonders whether, behind the different 
approaches of the two critics, there is still today 
a nagging. feeling thaf ZpJa is i^Qt quife.fo dipt 
first Tank ctf creative' [novelists; 


cated affair, and to some of the oblique ways in 
which their reactions were expressed. Given 
Harris's approach, his treatment of collabora- 
tion is necessarily perfunctory, squeezed out 
by a blow-by-blow account of events, recorded 
in CCline's trilogy. No attempt is made to con- 
sider Brasillach, Dfieu or Rebatet, or the 
ipuratlon. Perhaps the most regrettable omis- 
sion is IhRt of any reference to the remarkable 
explosion of poetry written in response to the 
war and in particular the art of deceiving the 
authorities with seemingly innocent centre- 
bande poems. 

On the "literary means" by which his writers 
depicted the war (very much the author’s 
secondary concern), Harris has tittle to say 
beyond some rather obvious comments about 
' the style of the more innovatory writers, some 


-self-conscious Identification of metaphor, and 
some heavy-handed allusions toBachelardand 
water imagery. 

/ The subtitle notwithstanding, this is essen- 
tially a book about France and the French. 
Where the German texts (they are by ajid large 
familiar ones) are directly concerned with the 
war in France, as for example is; the case with 
Werfol's p\ny Jacobomky uhd derOberst t the 
book's unity Is not seriously threatened. But 
the decision to devote two chapters to German 
attitudes to. the Nazi Reich and its camps is 
misguided. 

Harris's largely passive reproduction of his 
sources contributes little to our understanding 
•of a period which in recent years has been 
explored much: more probingly by literary- 
minded historians. - • ' - • 
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GEORGE SAYERS BAIN (Editor) 

Industrie! Relations In Britain 

5I6pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £27. 50 (paperback, 
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ROBERTTAYLOR 

Workers and the New Depression 

212pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £7.95). 
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K. PRANDY, A. STEWART and R. M. 
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White-Collar Work 

219pp. Macmillan. £17. 50 (paperback, £7.95). 
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HILARY WAINWRIGHT and DAVE ELLIOTT 
The Lucas Plan: A new trade unionism in the 
making? 

280pp. Allison and Busby. £7.95 (paperback. 
£2.95). 

0850314291 

GEOFFREY KAY Bnd JAMES MOTT 
Political Order and the Law of Labour 
173pp. Macmillan. £17.50 (paperback, £6.95). 
0333 271521 

Among the complex relations between capital 
and labour, one sometimes escapes attention: 
capital has the power to shape and define its 
working class. At certain periods this has not 
.meant much; employers have taken produc- 
** tion methods and types of labour for granted 
and have either had little choice or shown little 
skill in changing them. But at other times the 
power has existed and has been used; we are 
probably now in the early stages of such a 
period. 

The development of new technologies, the 
changing international division of labour, the 
redeployments accompanying the recession all 
make the present a time of extensive change in 
^the organization of work. This gives manage- 
ment an unprecedented discretion to. deter- 


tive volume, Industrial Relations in Britain, 
which is in itself a worthy monument to both 
the past achievements and future promise of 
such research and of the Warwick Industrial 
Relations Research Unit in particular. Its 
seventeen chapters contain a wealth of in- 
teresting argument and valuable data; of 
course there remain major gaps in knowledge, 
but it is doubtful whether in any other Europ- 
ean country a similar compendium of research 
findings on the industrial relations system 
could have been put together. In particular it is 
welcome to see more contributions from eco- 
nomists than is usually the case In industrial 
relations literature. The decline of unions, 
changes in occupational structure, the seg- 
mentation of the labour markets are well cov- 
ered. At least two chapters - those by Michael 
Terry and by John Purcell and Keith Sisson - 
deal with the new scope for managerial discre- 
tion; and Richard Hyman describes (he 
hopelessly exposed position, given these im- 
pending changes, into which the union left 
pushed itself during the 1970s. 

in Workers and the New Depression Robert 
Taylor pursues more specifically the theme of 
the grim future facing manual workers. Where 
Bain and his colleagues, while always thor- 
oughly readable, write in an appropriately sci- 
entific and disengaged academic style, Taylor 
is concerned to communicate to a wide audi- 
ence some facts and arguments already well 
known to academics. He does this with all the 
clarity one expects from the labour editor of 
the Observer , but he also does it with a finely 
controlled sense of commitment. He cares ab- 
out manual workers, feels deeply about unem- 
ployment and its deliberate political use, is 
appalled at the official neglect of training 
which is preventing British workers from be- 
coming a skilled work-force for the new techn- 
ology, and bewails their unwitting connivance 
in their own decline through their insistence on 
inefficient working practices (something for 
which he holds workers, rather than unions, to 




• •.rlj approach this task armed with the very con- ■ 
f • j; , m siderable knowledge accumulated by person- . 

!. y ;“r;j ,nel management of the implications of such 

1 , changes for workers’ behaviour. At the same 
: =; • •••:.;■ ■.■** • time*, the group of employees being most de- 

; ' va stated by the changes - manual workers in 

^ - 1 ?- .. . traditional production industries - include 

■ those with the most dearly developed sense of 
their Identity. Those groups in the ascendancy, 

{■ • in both the menial and the non-manual service 

, ' / ■ sectors, are (with the exception of the profess- 
-^nons) those with the least clearly established 
; ;• •• Identities.' : ' 

. • I* would be an exaggeration to say thatem- 
P 1 dy^' ort now acquiring the ability to design 
jj -j?'.' jVPTfikipg class of.thelr choice, but that is the 
jri of what is happening .in several' 
? Aeictots- ■ The- "implications, are- enormous. 
i $1® : • .^eunloiiiza Hon" can become a deliberate 
\ ttatogy *=' it is already well ad- 
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lijtlereasonwhy a union should gain a foothold \ 
isfiSfe* * P iij ' K ; - in a company unless the general politlcal.clim- 

• a f e j s favourable to unions. But if working life 


declining) armaments industry, technical and 
manual stewards at Lucas’s several plants put 
together an imaginative and enterprising 
scheme for turning the company’s plant nnd 
skilled work-force over to “socially useful” 
production - mainly for health equipment, dis- 
trict heating schemes and public transport. The 
authors trace the story of the rise of the move- 
ment, the tensions and divisions among the 
workers and the subsequent combinations of 
indifference and hostility from the company, 
government, union officials and (as if that were 
not enough) a section of the Communist Parly 
that eventually ensured the demise of most 
(though not all) of the plan. Although techn- 
ologists and manual workers collaborated in 
the plan, it was the former who made the run- 
ning; is this, as the authors ask in their subtitle, 
a new form of trade-unionism in the making? 

The authors seem surprised and annoyed at 
the failures of various groups to support the 
plan, yet by the time they have made dear what 
they regard as the prerequisites for its success 
one begins to wonder why, since these require- 
ments include a transcendence of the capitalist- 
imposed division of labour, a radically differ- 
ent set of trade-union practices from those 
embodied in current collective bargaining, a 
system for widespread worker participation in 
planning, a shift of the economy away from 
determination by market forces, and the elect- 


ion of a radical socialist government. Sureiv 
the Lucas plan will be remembered as an 5 
possible dream”, challenging the imimaal 
iveness of our existing society, rather than 
prototype for a subsequent larger-scak 
velopment. ^ 

Geoffrey Kay and James Mott’s Pota 
Order and the Law of Labour looks backwards 
rather than forwards, but is again relevant to 
the theme of what forces shape and define the 
working class. The authors’ thesis is that vir- 
tually all the central institutions of the modem 
state can be explained in terms of the need to 
create ”a population that trades in labour pow- 
er". A population has to be produced which ii 
required to work, and which is then administ- 
ered and regulated in various ways; none of 
this would occur if it were not needed for capit- 
alist employment. Like all good single-strand' 
theories of complex historical developments, 
the thesis contains some valuable insights with- 
in its overall inadequacy. For example, we 
learn that the whole system of modem statistics 
began with the need to enumerate the work- 
force. But if the rise of the state is so closely 
linked to that of the labour market, why was 
the development of the state weakest In ibe 
two earliest capitalist economies - those of 
Britain and the US? And there must be some- 
thing wrong with an account of the rise of the 
state which has nothing to say about war. 


Into the dreaded database 


only very limited improvements in its relative 
position during its period of numerical pre- 
dominance, must now face becoming a margin- 
al minority; ... 

The new emerging Social Democrat/Liberal Alliance 
looks an unlikely vehicle to concern itself with the 
interests of manual workers arid (heir families, while 
equally the Labour patty continues to abandon any 
commitment to. an ethical: socialism. It Is not too 
ipuch of an exaggeration to suggest that manual 
workers face the prospect of virtual disenfranchise-- . 
menltroipihe political system. .Manual workers look 
like becoming an embattled , Insecure minority of the 
labour force by the late eighties. 

Although it is not specifically concerned with 
the question of the future, one might expect 
the latest product of the Cambridge "stratificav 
tlon research*’ team, White-Collar Wotk, to 
provide some clues on the general social 
perspectives of the groups who are replacing 
manual labour. In their, other works these* 
V researchers, bp.th : together- and individually, 
have given us major new insight?; but I found 
- this volume less interesting, perhaps bebause 
publication of its findings is split between this 
and another volum e, White-Collar Unions. 
The authors see hOn-raanual workers as pre- 
sented by their employers with a range of 


L. D. Burnard 

DAVID BURNHAM 

The Rise of the Computer Stale: A Chilling 
Account of the Computer’s Threat to Society 
273pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
0297783025 

Every time an American policeman makes an 
arrest, the luckless offender’s details are im- 
mortalized in the FBI’s distributed database. 
Every time am American citizen makes a tele- 
phone call, uses a credit-card or even (soon) 
transfers money from one bank account to 
another, a new record is added to some other 
database. Every time he or she becomes 
embroiled with a government agency, be it the 
Inland Revenue Service, the Social Security 
Administration, the Department of Labor or 
whoever, a database somewhere records the 
fact, Should this upset us? 

Bureaucracies have always collected dnta 
obsessively, and no doubt always will. But the 
coming of the computer has changed both the 
scope of the data collected and the ease with 
which they may be processed almost beyond 
recognition. In Dickens’s Circumlocution 
Office the grand principle was “How not to do 
it”; now that magnetic tape and disc replace 
red tape and paper, satirists begin to fear that 
it may in fact be done all too easily. The com- 
puter, sold to us as a liberator from toil, may 
become the instrument of oppression, giving 
the prying administrators and officious bu$y- 
bodies of thb .Welfare State rather more access 
to Our private affairs than we anticipated. 

But this threat needs either more careful 
analysis or more effective presentation than 
David Burnham gives it here if it is to be per- 
; ceived as a real threat and not just, as the pro- 


Ruminations, tabulations 


John Clute 

R.H.W. DILLARD 

The First Man on t be Sun 

287pp. Louisiana State University Press. £15 
(paperback, £6.75). 
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illiw i lhal a bad dfebt Incqrred in lllinois can’tdis- 
Ii. appear foheri its perpetrator moves to Arkan* 
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i \ Cords aie Inaccurate or not up to date. 'Accord- 
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apparently the police no longer use them - . 
instead the dubious data are sold to prosper- | 
tive employers checking up on candidates for . 
interview. 

Burnham, an investigative journalist who : 
won his spurs uncovering police comiptkw fa \ 
the New York Times, is quick to stress the 1 
possibilities such databases offer for fflisuse. ^ 
He is particularly concerned about the surveil- 
lance activities of America’s National Security 
Agency, and with good cause now Ihit neat- 
rive orders from President RfctfW'* 81 * 
apparently extended the purvfetrffoM®- 
ulion to include the whole America 
Ever since the Enigma machine, cowmen 
nnd military intelligence have MSjW 
uneasy symbiosis, the development . 
both determined by and dependent up°“ A 
needs and capabilities of the othw-T® . | 
apparently uses computers on 8 ^ 

than any other single institution on ear . 
indication of the range of its opera 
quantity of wnste paper It preduett- * 

to Burnham, nnyonc hoping to self® 
suitably secure shredder ten ^ 

be able to cope with over thirty* 

classified waste every working day. ; 

Asido from nnecdote, the ' b ^, at j?2of , 
discuss something called duseef 

may not be the case that the ^ 

systems analysis is detrimental * PJ°J^ ^ \ 
care; it certainly is !!*■«* £5^ , 
parallel between a society * cul “ L^d j 
looking at itself) and 
looking at what is not itself), tno 
quite what Burnham has in m»J . 

moans the narrowing of poss.b.^^ 

lessness of machines and w , nmaI) activity i° . 
the indecency of modelling b 
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the benefits that accrue ; 

information to a benewl^^ jg ^- 
istration; perhaps, 

leans no longer believe m be . ^ i 

(rations. There i§ nothing 

token gesture to the - 

gy In identifying the “^ s - 0 ^^[chr lo- 
uses of computer databjises i • 

is nothing on computer fr 8 ^ ’ ^ 

poses a far greater threat to. 
amount of NS A cloak-a ^ w :• 

ly, the book unden)laystheex^|^ ; 

computer is becommg demyt 
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r . Hill, his. prdse has a gnoi «sc. i 
a. ; own . -We may not like ,tj ^ 
t u,ou Viidt his imaginative P 685 ™. 


Thf first Man on the Sun an extremely 
serious novel about our local star, the world, 
the flesh, the seasons, Galileo, the birds and the 
bees. U is dense with quotations and literary 
aoss-references, and boasts more ruminating 
tban a herd of cows. At the heart of it we find 
ao old joke. 

An American, a Russian, and an Irishman 
arequarrelling over the space exploits of their 
various countries. One brags about the Moon, 
another about Mars, until the Irishman says 
sure, that’s small potatoes, we’re after sending 
a nan to the Sun itself. But you can’t put a 
nan on the Sun. And why ever not? Because 
the Sun’s too hot. Ah, do you think we’re 
stupid? says the Irishman, sure, we’ll be 
sending him at night. 

In his Thoreau-like peregrinations about 
suburban Virginia, the book’s narrator, who is 
R. H. W. Dillard himself, fastens upon this 
joke, building it into a science-fiction spoof 
fable featuring a passel of local Irish-Amer- 
icans who bung a spaceship together with large 
hammers and launch it at the Sun, aided by 
their secret, gravity-defying Leinster grid. 
(Some readers will recognize the joke within 
ibe joke here; Virginia author Will F. Jenkins, 

Shopping mad 

Anthony Horowi tz 

HHUAMKOTZ WINKLE 

. -ChttyuAitl Fontaine’s , 4 

Wff. Nrf Deutsch. £6.95. 
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Wtft Cbristmas in the title, a pre-Christmas 
. ^ F .“*er Christmas on the cover, you 

m expect .William Kotzwlnkle’s Christmas 
[ 10 b e n cheerful morality tale in 

bon Of Dickens. In fact it is a humour- 
Ujatati 1 Carol, a fugue In a minor key on • 
°f loheliness, alcoholism, divorce 
^ tetifutipn. • 

JJ Palmas at a Major Manhattan depprl- 
More and somebody - or something - is 
amongst the tinsel. This silvery, 
figure is the mainspring of a plot de- 
2,to show that beneath the crass comnier- 
■urfiou something else Is very 

• Koetri ' ^ ^Htalne's, that something else 
■ ftjg" bo insanity. All the characters 

’self fniw °" 8 ^ another. Fontaine him- 
Claus ? t0 .? rc ^ , , ^ he department store Santa 
; . 'The Coffee lady has “nerves 

■cutsKJ5^! Q6d fence ”' The window dresser 
re ^ : Q ^ e ® r ^ ^The Security guard is a 
' S255 , :- ,|t W4 homicidal maniac-. 

, real-’Au 10 !' this assortment, there is a , 

■= ffi* ,he novei : iB ' 4 “ 6,e ■ 

: er{g ujjjj ^ idea comes when the intriid- . 
Wue ikd S r ® s p homeless boy whom Fori- 
: ''teiaSu hitegrate into the store as a 
r . Y S? wK?* ntl Pdri.taiite’s Orphan of the 

• ^ ^ ns °o further than a few 
frilly S,f ip * way and isforgottep. A 

conclusion is highlighted by 
; Madi of perverted morajity; ;■ ' 

^ Sa is presented ’: 


who wrote science fiction as Murray Leinster, 
used an identical “landing grid" in dozens of 
stories to defeat gravity.) This fable Dillard 
recounts in a somewhat wearying future tense, 
forcing on the most stubborn or wishful reader 
the awareness that the ontological status of the 
Irish space venture is markedly fragile. This 
may seem undue caution on the part of the 
author. 

Regarding Dillard himself, and his dogged 
dithyrambic evocations of Sun and Earth, and 
of how they interact to make the seasons turn, 
and life pass, and bugs dance, the reader is left 
in no doubt whatsoever. Dillard, deeply im- 
mersed in the phenomena of the turning world , 
is clearly meant to by very real indeed. Too 
soon, however, he becomes all too recogniz- 
able, a sentimental middle-aged academic de- 
murely haunted by (he world about him and 
the past within, but so muffled by decorum that 

Breaking camp 
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Waspish ways 


his only attempt to seize the day amounts to 
recounting at great length a bad joke he cannot 
even pretend to believe. 

The exorbitances of Dillard’s life are care- 
fully restricted to the experiences of his Irish 
alter-ego, Sean Siobhan, who writes his 
poems, betrays his women, and jumps into his 
Sun. But we are not meant to believe in Sean 
Siobhan. 

From the icy tongue-twisting abstractions of 
Dillard's fellow Southerner Guy Davenport 
down to the whimsy of Ray Bradbury, from 
John Barth to Flann O'Brien, The First Man on 
the Sun is dense with literary echoes to which 
Dillard might have paid better heed. However 
bizarre or problematic the universes they cre- 
ated, none of these authors ever fails to pre- 
tend belief. They tell fictions, not lies. Mr Dil- 
lard has not told a fabulation; he has merely 
quoted one. 


Brian Morton 

PAGE EDWARDS 
Peggy Salt 4 

215pp. Marion Boyars. £7.95. 

0714527955 

Real goodness is notoriously difficult to por- 
tray in fiction without distortion or sen- 
timentality but with Peggy Saltd, Page Edwards 
achieves something close to it. 

Peggy Saltl's life is dominated by three men: 
her father Carl Fountinier more or less cynical- 
ly marries her off to his boss at the St Eustace 
Club, Charlie SaJt£, a drunk and a womanizer 
with a streak of maudlin violence. In time, 
Charlie disappears, returning only when the 
alcohol has destroyed his body. By then. Peg 
has taken up with her childhood friend, the 
painter Alston Tucker. When Charlie dies, Peg 
and 'Bicker marry, and Set up home with. Joe, 
Charlie’s son, and Diana, their own, ■’ • • 

The narrative is presented in a quietly de- 
tached third-person form but it is Peggy’s diary 
that shapes the book. Like her life, her journal 
is controlled by the men in it. At thirteen, she 
becomes her father’s sole companion and 
housekeeper, and alters the title of the journal 
from “The Adventures of Margaret Founti- 
nier” to the more intimate “Peg’s Notes”. 
When she marries, It becomes “My Life, At 
Lastl". Peggy’s quieter love for Alston 
prompts “My Private Life”, which lasts until 
arthritis and death overtake her. The book is 
full of diaries, private letters, secrets, illicit 
glimpses into other lives.. 

Peggy betrays rather less emotion through- 
out her life than her circumstances would seem 
to call for. Every event, however dramatic, is 


presented in a curiously un inflected style. In 
part this is due to Page Edwards's narrative 
technique; he gained his early reputation as a 
short-story writer and seems happier to present 
cameos of specific incidents in Peggy’s life, 
with little linking explanation. The book can 
even be read as a cycle of independent but 
linked stories. 

Edwards presents the life and surroundings 
of upstate New York with a striking visual 
clarity, although there is little explicit sense of 
the passing of time beyond references to war, 
automobiles, helicopters; Keene Valley seems 
fixed and static, its life a series of genre paint- 
ings held in the community’s memory like 
Tucker’s paintings in their gallery. Only once 
does Edwards introduce an explanatory or 
thematic note, a quotation - improbably, from 
Rilke - which would have served as an epi- 
graph but which sounds hollow and contrived 
in a letter from Peggy. “Once the realization is 
accepted that even between the closest. human 
. * Wings infinite ;da»9(Jds "Coiiflnjio to, e$j(V a 
wonderful grbwjng side by slide can pccdr if we 
succeed in loving that distance which enables 
us to view the other person whole against the *. 
sky.” ■’ 

But Peggy SaM is about aloneness rather 
than loneliness. Edwards doesn't seethe separ- . 
ateness of people as depressing: but as the* 
necessary condition For love. Identification be- 
tween people marks love’s end; love depends 
on clear and entire seeing. Life is a Series of 
"camps'', more or less, temporary holds on . 
place. Immobile and passive, Peggy Saltd still 
manages to traverse great areas of. dramatic 
time before finally “breaking camp". The 
novel is, among other things* an extended 
•speculation on time, space and mutual de- , 
•pendence and is an impressive step forward in 
. Edwards’s work. 
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• Alan Bold , ' . . . ; i . •J-y.' .- 

M A&K vt : * • V .‘ I !• 

Winter’s Tale . J n 

673pp, Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £8,95.- 
0297783297 .:\r\ _• '■ i-: ; 

The Revelation of St John. provides the fijm- , 
boliSm for Mark Nelprln’s.naW novdl. The(e; hfe 
has fourid the "paid horse” that charge^ roajesr. r 
tically through the! book,. the Creatures jsyijth-; 
“Stings in ihei f. tails”, the woman wearing,;^ 
crown of twelve stars”, the fall ota "great city , 
the apdealyptio notion of the* njilfonqtum'.. 
There is also, courtesy of Joyce; 1 a ^dy, 
Dliimp" character, mid, echoing Eliot, a bridge 
swarming with “uncountable «op»tn^ .of 
refugees”. Although the theme the fall and 
resurrection of .a dty - is a familiar j?ne, 
Helprln has elaborated on It with assuraitpe : 

8 ^ererOUke^the hero' bf the novel, ^vwiti 
, Americas anfnfant ddstaway 
Foupd by three “wise BOymen f He ^ tes^wd 
and t&tored to: , 

• Peter”, says- Herrin : wdth biblical foletmji^. . 

“and then, to toll apart from the sey^... 

‘ , *> . V-.'.'.: l-r '•< :, ‘-l 


other boys of the same name, had choseh for - 
; him a last name tharfitthe way they thought of •' 

.! .him :- r as,the child pdlM frbm thtf Jake.^P^ter,,: 
he jri'tVv^i'fi.ahd lf.tlien : 
' set loose bn the city bt N qW Vorfc Where life Is 
: . unusually active throughout the twentieth cen- 
•*•'• tury: He become^ a bUrgJ ar, haiirtting the • 

: house? of Manhattan; then- falls' In love with 
i Beverly, h consumptive- beauty who: sleeps $ 
under. the stars in a. tent on top of her father’s - 
. madsion.'nie relations^ p':betjve8ii Peier and. , 

! r,‘BeverIy Introduces . the “loVe! conquers all ” i 
..; r themd ; a 1 love transcending time and enabling 

• the copple to ; unite in a vision Spf'a New York ■' 

• that Is transformed intd a “iive creaturej pale • 
and pink’!. New York, indec^, is ope of the 

; principals irr a large cast of characters. 

Although Helprinisat his b$st when indulg- : 
ing his dazzling powers of invention, he fljan* .. 
i ages syccMsfuUy to combine lyricism with a ’’ 
"convincing accoum of the commercial and .’ 
criminal Mpects of New York. Wherever Peter ;! 

( goes life is pursued by .thd ^hortjTall Gang^ the •! 

, mferiacing lords of the waterfront . led by Pearly 
5 oamfes f a jwj^hppathwith'apenohant for W>K 
purful palbtirigs fliid a lust.for gold- Equally* 
•vpefer*. f is -pursued by the white horse, his 's: 
' saviour,' Who transports him to a literal and , : 


Mary Kathleen Benet 

WINTHROP KNOWLTON 
False Premises 

215pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 110947 

A familiar and useful character in fiction is the 
acute child penetrating the secrets the adults 
are anxious to keep hidden. Far more unusual, 
unique perhaps, is the child so anxious to think 
well of the adults surrounding him that- the 
realities of failed marriages and financial skul- 
duggery have to be gradually forced upon him. 
Peter Kempton, the narrator of False Premis- 
es, is such a child, and it is easy to see why thr 
device is so rarely used; we are so attuned to 
the uncomfortable probe that this regretful ex- 
posure of some of a family's truths, more in 
sorrow than in anger, scarcely seems like a 
novel. What is gained in poignancy is lost in 
tension.. 

Peter’s story is a long elegy for his childhood 
illusions, and for the trappings that surrounded 
them. “What is it I long for when I recall those 
early years before the outbreak of war? Is it 
simply a hunger for certain sounds and sights 
and smells - whirring lawn mowers and pood- 
les bounding through the orchard and the 
whole dazzling wisteria-drenched house stand- 
ing there before me on a late spring day 
Peter's Long Island childhood in the 1930s, and 
his subsequent progress - school, Harvard, 
banking - are interspersed with flashbacks to 
family history. Peter's millionaire godfather, 
Stim, is a pervasive intruder in whet seems like 
a family memoir: he interrupts the parents* 
honeymoon and his hold over them is only 
broken by his own ruin. Stim could have pro- 
vided a dramatic framework for the book; re- 
grettably. the author seems to resent his pres*** 
ence in this very private story. 

U is lovingly told and most of it is pleasurable 
- who does not like to follow the ruling class 
through their mahogany and mown- grass 
. . ymrid, . watching them ( drink,_rjde, soil, play 
tannis» pi alee mqnfey ahd lovei ?~Tlbere arfe good 
observations - the contrast be tween the daring 
builders of fortunes and the dull guardians of 
them - and delightful scenes,' like the bringing 
of electricity to a small Massachusetts town by . 
the inventor-grandfather, (he founding genius . 
Though, the tone is nostalgic, it is not. sen- 
timental - Knowlton knows his WASPs too 
well to idealize them. 

AH the same, it is not quite enough. Louis 
_ Auchincloss .would have impqsecj a plot on thivj. 
rich material, Scott Fitzgerald would have - / 
but that Is unfair. Stim has more than a.litfle In. 
common With Gatsby; but what he' does hot .. 
have is his author's sympathy. Fitzgerald, like 
his hero, could long for the green light on the 
end of the dock; Knowlton, already standing 
on the dock, can only regret, feebly if under- 
standably, that it Is about (o be swept away. 


imaginative freedom. AthanSor, the horse,' ■ 
seems to spar above everything -, skyscrapers 
and ^puds-^ i^ the' city first ices up and lhen 
begihS tblburn as the year 2000 dawns. All the^ . 
'elements in the novel - biblical symbolism, 
literary fable, realistic narrative - ore brought 
together in a synthesis that offers imaginative 
myth os an alternative lo naturalistic violence. 

: Mark \Helpilfi's writing is Quid and expan- 
sive ; he has the confidence of the cohsumihate : . 
artist and the Unguistic presence of the gifted 
storyteller. His nevv npvel establishes hiiti as 
otie pf the most' accomplished of living Am er+. 
ipan authors, jr - • : s \/ , ' ; 

• .. -r- — ^ — rr : 

A Christmas- Feast, -edited by James Hale 
(372pp. Macmili&n. £8.95, 0 333 35982 8V. is tbe,, 
first of n new series: it incorporates winter's 
Talfsi Macmillan's annual short story collec- 
tjohv which has been published fpi* the last 
■twenty-Seveh years. In addition to ten new’ 
slorjes by ^bdth unknown and established 
wri iets , : A Christmas Feast contains exiracts 
fipna sbnfle fwdnty-six novels published in 1983.' > 
Among th^nj ; are' ext rafets from WaieYIand by 
Graham Swift , Scandal by A . N . Wilson , Hot 
Coutury by Shiva Naipaul and Sebastian iby 
T^awrence Durrell. 1 
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From intimacy to majesty 


C.R. Dodwell 


LUCY FREEDMAN SA NDLER 

The Psalter of Robert De Lisle 

in the British Library 

142pp. Harvey Miller/Oxford University 

Press. £60. 

0 199210284 

The contribution that the publishing house of 
Harvey Miller has made to the scholarship of 
English medieval art in little more than a 
decade is quite extraordinary. In steady 
sequence, it hasproduced studies of the utmost 
importance - the admirable Survey of the illu- 
minated manuscripts of medieval England to 
be completed in six volumes, definitive studies 
of early English ivories and of the English wnll- 
paintrngs at Sigena. and a select series of 
monographs of which The Psalter of Robert De 
Lisle is the latest example, fn its introduction. 
Lucy Freedman Sandler - like u flier authors 
before her - pays tribute to the “un flagging 
devotion of my editor and publisher. Elly 
Miller" and Mrs Miller's practical devotion to 
the scholarship of art in terms of commission- 
ing significant works and seeing them through 
her own Press has placed not only her authors 
but all who are interested in art-history in her 
debt. 

The present book is handsomely and spac- 
iously printed and its colour plates are of very 
good quality - h matter of particular import- 
ance here for the fine nature of the pounced 
gold backgrounds and the delicacy of some of 
the colours are especially difficult to capture. 
As it is. apart from the forty-two illustrations of 
comparative material, wc are given all twenty- 
four illustrated pages of the original manu- 
script. so well reproduced that we can under- 
stand why the pictures of the De Lisle Psalter 





I Robert dc Lyle give this book ... in lire yenrofour 
Lord 1 339 lo ray daughter Auderc with my blessing. 

But. whether “this book” was a Psalter is un- 
certain since - apart from the Calendar - the 
original' text has completely disappeared and 
what remains is simply the pictures - bound, 
probably since about 1590, with another frag- 
mentary manuscript of the same period and 
now British Library Arundel MS 83 II and I. 

Despite this, it is probable that the tradition- 
al assumption (hat the hook was a Psalter is 
correct, for eleven of the pages of pictures are 
of the Life of Christ and - from the lime of the 
Anglo-Saxons onwards -this was the tradition- 
al prefatory cycle of illustrations for Psalters. It 
reflected the view that the Psalms prophesied 
the com i ng of Christ and incidents from his life , 
a view accepted by the great commentators like 
Ambrose. Hilary and Augustine; indeed, St 
Jerome in his Brevittrhm in Pstdmos spoke of 
David actually writing some of his Psalms in 
the person of Christ. 

From the art historian's point of view, the 
hest part of the manuscript has, of course, 
remained to us, but the fact that these hand- 
some pictures are on disconnected leaves 
creates problems in terms of ascertaining, or 
amending, their sequence, for even in the ori- 
ginal manuscripts such cycles of pictures could 
be misplaced. One of Dr Sandler’s contribu- 
tions is to recommend a rearrangement of their 
present order, which she does by applying a 
feeling for colour, n sense of logic and -the 
knowledge that an offset on one folio must 
relate to a picture which is not at present facing 
it. 

It is curious to find that a number of illus- 
trated manuscripts were left unfinished in the 
Middle Ages,. including Psalters, such as the 
Harley Psalter, whose cycle of pictures was 
never completed, though later and differing 
hands added their own quotas to the original 


. • ^ ave a[ ways been regarded among the great drawings. The pictures of the De Lisle Psalter 
• ■ masterpieces of fourteenth-century painting. 1 are Olore 


Yet, inpprely tnnnuicrlpt terro^pertiapsthe 


more lavish but much less numerous than 
those of such earlier Psalters, yet, for reasons 


• i '' JSjJRft 1 .,9 e which chri orily be d iqatter.of speculation , they 


script ion which reads; 


PiaiterV' 1 - iefiiained ■ Unfinished and invited 
attention from Inter painters. At first, some of 



impressions 


David Piper 


BERNARD ADAMS . ! ; 

'.London illustrated 1604-I8S1: A Survey and 
Astride* of Topographical Books and their Plates 
•: '586pp. Libriit? Association. £68 (leather 
_• bourid.jilfiQ). .. 1 . - . 

.;;/:°8536573i|3 ' ' • '. . 

• ; Anyone engaged in the production of boo ks on 

rSp' \ ;■ , Lbncbn that involve illustrations dating from 
-before about 18SQ will tie only, loo well aware 
^ problems of .finding any that have not 

. •; •» U.; ' , -beehi used sanes of times before, let alone oF 

?«• *•*.-? ^f°’' rinB J ,ew r oni!5 ' w»ys«P»n d, n*to enabled now to discover swiftly what evidence 
■ v -j :■•...!* :*S"" d or- reproducing “hackneyed" „ * aS prints in bioks are ion- 

p ' images, though it is of course the responsive- p 

J ness of the - reader’s eye tii at has become “hack- 

neyed”, not. the images. Bernard Adams's new 
1 , work, a labour of dedicated love if ever there 


of cqu rse spurred on that scourge of librarians, 
the razof-bltided thief mutilating library hold- 
ings of the most valuable classics of the genre. 
One result is a profusion of detached prints. 
Whose sources can be very difficult lo identify, 
surfacing in all kinds of shops; ranging from 
specialist antiquarian book- or print-sellers, to 
gift boutiques in the high street. Adams's com- 
passion extends to sellers and purchasers alike 
of such orphaned impressions, eager to discov- 
er, whence and when their specimens come. 
Those who will find themselves most seriously 
indebted to his \vork and Its indexes, however, 
will surely be the dedicated Students of the 
topography and the fabric of pre-1851 London, 


. cemed, of any particular, physical aspect of the 
: metropolis that may concern, them. • ■ 

Following the introduction, ’ the author 
offers a succinct history of the genre, in terms . 



(hose almost completed were touched up, hut 
later a second major artist completed the 
sequence with five pictures of the Ascension. 
Pentecost, Christ in Majesty, the Coronation 
of the Virgin and a personification of various 
virtues. This was some twenty years later than 
the original paintings (which are dated around 
1310) and in a quite different style, (hough we 
are not told whether this second artist had the 
original under-drawings to guide him or 
whether he was working entirely ah urn; it 
would be useful to know whether ultra-violet 
light could, or could not, throw up any original 
sketches. 

However this may be, the two major styles 
are quite different. The first artist - the so- 
called Madonna Master - uses decorative gold 
and coloured backgrounds us foils for (he ex- 
quisite tenderness of his human figures, so that 
(lie delicacy of tlicii humanity seems as if 
placed in sumptuous shrines. This feeling of 
human iminiiicy is not pursued by the later 
artist - the Majesty Master as he is called - 
whose colours are stronger and figures more 
forceful. This style Dr Sandler reasonably 
compares at one point to that of the Queen 
Mary Psalter group, though her more forceful 
argument that “the immediate sources of the 
Majesty Master’s style are not to be found in 
English painting at all but ... in the art attri- 
buted to Jean Pucelle and his workshop" is not 
particularly convincing except in some points 
of technical detail, and she herself might agree 
that the real qualities of these paintings- their 
monumentality and tranquillity- do not derive 
from Pucelle. The placing of the Madonna 
Master’s style in the ambience of Westminster 
and the comparisons Dr Sandler makes with 
the tombs of Edmund Crouchback and Aynier 
de Valence and, most especially, with the 
Westminster Sedilia are, however, very com- 
pelling. Further to this, she places the pictures 
in their more immediate historic context - 
associating, for example, her knowledge that 
some of the more diagrammatic pictures had 
been' ‘‘programmed" by a late thirteenth- 
century Franciscan with Robert De Lisle's qwn 
Franciscan sympathies - for. after his wife’s 
death, he entered u Franciscan convent. 


comer (dusting "Davis - Tailor & Breeches 
Mak T 'to the Royal Hunt”) into Duke Street, 
and opposite, the austere compnrtmcntcd wall 
of old Burlington House still stands. Tallis, 
though, is now available in the excellent re- 
print edition of 1969. 

Further sections deal with publications prim- 
arily of historical interest (descendants of John 
Stow's magisterial, though ulns unilluslratod, 
seminnl iSt/rvey of 1603), and (hose of antiqua- 
rian interest following on the great collaborn- 
tionsof Dugdaleond Hollar. “Pennant and the 
Picturesque" deals with the popular appeal of 
illustrations combining topographical record 
with the fashionable detailed effects dear to 
Gilpin, and extending the practice of Granger- 
izing, or extra-illustrating, fram portraiture to 
topography. As far as London was concerned, 

■ the favourite vehicle for extra-illustration was 
the text of Thomas Pennant's Of London 
(1790), and the best-known survivors of the 
practice remain the Crowle set in the British 

- Musqurn imd the. Faunt|ep?y set. in the Soane 
Thepewsophislicatiotlpf reproduc- 
. tjon enabled 'by ;thfe development of aquatint 
' V ^a'ds^^he^uperb,' but. sadly sq often now 
.Stopped, Cjassics sucji as Thomas JVdalton’s Pic- 
turesque Tour through the Ci^qfLondon and 
• Westinipster and Ackemtani^s JW/cwos/?i of 
1 ■Lpndbn,. Starring Rowlandson and .Augustus 
; ; dfryelopmeii t of rhe steel en- 

: ;|8 r ^vihg' mhdq illustrations availably to a greatly 
r ;i0qrea^ ; r^dliig public, in much loss ,expen- 
\;:sjvd;pubUcapoiis ? many of tjwm bfcsed oiUhe 

■ members . 

' li iCirnkn. 1 :.!. - ‘ ; J- 


Dr Sandler’s descriptions of each of th- - 
mres are very helpful, though some mi ^ 
been more closely related to the waysB 
■ng of the times. She remarks, K2* 
that owls are perched on the Tree^S 
because they are "creatures of darkness'^ 
they have a much closer relevance to the’Z 
lure. The branches on which they sit lead 
the part ot the tree labelled “the wayofS 
and these birds were normally seen as asoci. 
ates and harbingers of death. Bartholoom 
Anghciis’ statement in the thirteenth cento, 
that the owl lived in graves and prognosticated 
death reflected traditional views and, evens 
kite as Shakespeare, that bird remained lb; 
“ominous and fearful owl or death”, tfe 
“shrieking liarhingcr. Foul precursor of Hit 
fiend". 

No interest is shown in this book in icooo 
grnphy. Even though the pictures can boast tie 
earliest surviving English painting of Tfc 
three Living and the three Dead”, which ist 
theme with a whole literature to itself, noihug 
is said about its relationship to earlier develop- 
ments in France and later ones in Eurcpt 
Other interesting iconographies are alsokfilo 
one side. Given the splendour of the paintrop. 
the decision to focus the discussion primirdy 
un the style is certainly understandable thoi^ 
it does have its minor hazards. On more thu 
one occasion, Dr Sandler speaks of the we# 
of gestures in the paintings, but she inteiprea 
these in a subjective way and seems unawued 
the traditions defining some of them. She up 
that St John at the Crucifixion is hiding partof 
his face and twisting his sleeve in despair but,a 
fact, he is making two traditional gestures cf 
very long ancestry - the one of grief, the otta 
(admittedly half concealed) of conlemplatioa. 
Again, the statement that the disciples at Ik 
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Last Supper ure “agitated, their gestures cm- M his an interesting comment on the history of 


vcying varied states of denial, concern and 
astonishment” cannot be supported by saj 
objective analysis of the relevant picture. 

The achievement of Lucy Freedom Saixikf 
is to provide us with a careful.d^^®^^ 
these fine paintings and a senstirthslpk® 
their styles. 


featuring the new gas-lamps) fliid Woo ds tin 
coin's Inn (c 1845), with its lithoprints « 
the fabric “remarkably dose" to .“ Ml ’ 
today. The 238 publications 
embrace over 8,000 individual pnnh. ^ 
numbered and measured, with cap^ 00 
scribed; facing page references are give® ■ 

possible and relationship to eDr ^, . ^ 
anted if rclcvnnt. The introitvodadi^ J 
often contains far more than a mere . 
extending to biographical details o 
lishcr, lo Ihc nmccdure of ^ £ 
variations in succeeding editions, comm* 0 ^ 
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rtjtflYS. REYNOLDS 

tMMfr Than a Hundred Men: A History of 

^Vertical Water Wheel 

454 pp. Johns Hopkins Uni versi ty Press. 

129.50. 

1 80182554 7 

Sthemes probably have underlain and con- 
the development of technology more 
As any others; materials mid prime movers; 
ad around such central themes as these it 
oo^it to be possible to write significant studies 
ol technological and engineering history, 
jrongrr Than a Hundred Men is. overall, a 
CTiincing demonstration that it can be done. 
Considering the manifest importance of 
mar-power in many parts of the world at 
different periods, its intrinsic technical interest 
tad the extent and diversity of historians' con- 
cern with (he subject, it is surprising that its 
comprehensive history has very rarely been 
trampled, and never successfully. Bennett 
adUhon have given us a wide-ranging history 
rfcwn-milling, in which they demonstrated a 
bailed acquaintance with the documentary 
evidence of early water-power. But because 
they tod so little archaeological evidence at 
dwdisposa], and because they took such a 
compact and selective view of what they inept- 
Ijtnmed "the modern watermill", their work, 
atalasfar as water-wheels are concerned, is 
hi the definitive one that some have sug- 
pwLA.P. Usher's account, appearing at in- 
nrals in A History of Mechanical Inventions, 
Ssifeand sound so far as it goes, which is no 
toberthan his exploration of mechanical in- 
required. 


opes generally that Terry S. Reynolds’s 
kogihy and thorough history of water-wheels, 
dbeit just one type of them, is a pioneering 


effort whose international approach is in con- 
trast to British histories of another prime 
mover, the steam engine, which are relatively 
numerous and decidedly parochial. 

The vertical water-wheel lasted all but 2,000 
years. When at last it reached the end of any 
further useful development - a state of aFfairs 
brought about as much by the evolution of 
water turbines as by any superiority of steam or 
petrol power - it would still have been instantly 
recognizable by its Greco- Roman originators. 
There are obscure and intriguing problems sur- 
rounding the origins of water-power, and these 
are cautiously explored by Reynolds against a 
very fully documented background, not only 
round the Mediterranean but also in Northern 
Europe, India and China. His discussion is full 
but inconclusive - perhaps it could not be 
otherwise - and he does not deal altogether 
satisfactorily with the key question of the ver- 
tical wheel's origins in relation to those of the 
horizontal wheel. Indeed at the outset one 
comes face to face with a central assumption of 
the book, namely that the history of water- 
power in the Western world is the history of the 
vertical wheel. So far as diversity of use and 
horse-power developed are concerned, this is 
probably right, but in the matter of hydro- 
motor concepts and fresh ideas the case is by no 
means so simple. Towards the end of the book 
Reynolds rather paradoxically concedes that 
the vertical wheel’s replacement, the water tur- 
bine, owed much to horizontal wheels of var- 
ious types. 

There is also the complex question of dis- 
tribution. Whatever the water-wheels’ origins, 
both types eventually achieved elaborate pat- 
terns of distribution throughout Europe, 
North Africa and (he Middle East. All manner 
of evidence establishes this but none of it ulti- 
mately reveals the reasons or explains the . 
powers of diffusion and transmission which 
were at work. 


Denizens of air and water 
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Volumes One, Ostrich to Ducks, and Two, 
Hawks to Bustards [TLS, May 9, 1980), not 
only established the obvious truth of its claim 
to be the worthy successor of Witherby’s 
Handbook of British Birds (1938-41) but also 
led one to believe that the late twentieth cen- 
tury wns about to produce r work to rival, in its 
different way, the finest achievements of the 
nineteenth, a suspicion that Volume Three 
confirms. Indeed, after Waders to Gulls the 
only sensible complaint must be a simple 
objection'to the whole concept. Why stop at a 
mere four more projected volumes? Today the 
Western Palearctic; tomorrow, the World. To- 
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me artists involved and open ■ ^ 

appruisnl of artistic quaHty-^omP “ of 
for example in the progress of ed« 
through the years, can be . for ?[ d l Jnwsid 
tackled, here with clarity and i 
fuss, 'rhougli no doubt the co ' FjLnyyean, 
welcoming minor Htnendmei n .rtuuii' 
to come, spot checking has indjw 
able degree of comprehensiven ■ ■ -j# 

cy. Finally, no less invaluable, 
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. , . • ^ ds of Europe, The Middle 

W^NorihAMea: The Birds of the 
fcChilb Volume Three - Waders 

Oxford University Press. £49.50. 
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Nbhcaiiori of the third volume of the 
* °f, ike Birds of Europe, The Middle 
stowtii V 0 ^ ^ co * the whole work now 
ScobS ' ,0 * Je * ome one’ of the best bird 

w Produced. Vastly ambitious in over- day the birds of the Arctic wastes of Bear Is- 

oin ripHlj 0 execution it resembles its land and Spitzbergen, the Russian Steppe, the 

* ' " “ ' Caspian Sen, the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 

phrates. the North African deserts, the Cape 
Verde Islands, the Azores - and (to name a 
familiar habitat or two) the brecks, carr, gar- 
igue, karst, krumholz, lagg, macchia, merse, 
muskeg, skerries and taiga of Europe. Tomor- 


By far the most penetrating (and mathema- 
tical) part of the book is the central chapter, 
which deals with the emergence of quantitative 
techniques for analysing water-wheel perform- 
ance and is the chapter which will appeal most 
to many historians of technology and science. 
Indeed the material so very carefully re- 
searched here and so very well expounded, 
requires an above average command of theore- 
tical and experimental mechanics to appreciate 
its considerable historical importance. This 
chapter apart, Reynolds's book is a broadly 
based, thorough and highly readable survey, 
likely to appeal to a very wide audience. It is 
based on a PhD thesis, which has been 
stretched backwards and forwards in time in 
order to extend its appeal as well as its 
coverage. Reynolds has carried this off excep- 
tionally well, even though the essential focus Of 
the original thesis persists, as does another 
thesis attribute - an excessive preoccupation 
with sources at the expense of subjects. 

But leaving aside these few strictures, this is 
the definitive compilation so far on vertical 
water-wheels in particular and is highly in- 
formative about water-power in general. It is 
richly illustrated and fully documented to the 
point of being a valuable work of reference. 
The Johns Hopkins Studies in the History of 
Technology, of which. more than a dozen have 
now appeared, form an impressive collection 
which no British publisher can rival. Publica- 
tions such as Stronger Titan a Hundred Men are 
particularly commendable in that it really is 
history of technology: not the technical anti- 
quarianism or catalogue of contraptions that is 
often passed off as such at one extreme nor, at 
the other, a socio-economic history of techno- 
logy which in reality is simply social and econo- 
mic history by another name. This encourages 
one to believe that the history of technology 
can and should have an independent academic 
existence, and a healthy future. 
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row, fifty volumes for the rest: : • ! ■ : 1 

A prdcis of all available knowledge about 
each bird, supported by over 3,000 references 
from publications and theses from. all over the 
world and an index of scientific, English. 
French and German names; this is a book that 
every zoology library will have to have, a great 
survey which itself suggests innumerable new 
lines of research and clearly marks areas of 
Ignorance, but it is also a bird book par. excel- 
lence which every keen amateur will need tp 
use (and for whom a set of first editions will . 
represent a sound investment). 
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•• ' Many of the referfe'ncds arefaul^ and much of 
what is quoted from elsewhere is now out of 
date. So uncertain is the writers’ historical 
sense that they can make a judgment, about 
' Thomas Digges (“a minor figure in the history, 
of science 1 ’} and ydt place him in the wrong ; 
century- They, are on sitrer ground only when 

they coAie to the twentieth century. 

In the preface the two Writers apologize for: 

• the fact that there is a danger that their reading , 
of history will be found wanting. * We can see 
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